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DET Ret rererenen gator tot ot terete terete tors opsEe. 


Art. [. Letters from an American Farmer; defcribing certain pro- 
vincial Situations, Manners, and Cuitoms, not generally known ; 
and conveying fome Idea of the late and prefenct interior Circum-' 
ftances of the Britifh Colonies in North America, Written for 
the Information of a Friend in England, by J. Hector St. John, a 
Farmer in Pennfylvania. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Davis. 1782. 


S the long wifhed-for period is not, it is imagined, far 
diftant, when the animofities between this country and 
America will be terminated, thefe authentic and curious Let- 
ters from an American Farmer are publifhed at a time when 
they cannot fail of being interefting to every one who withes to 
be acquainted with a country that will fo foon, it is to be hoped, 
become an object not only of general attention, but of fraternal 
recard, 
Were it poffible to entertain any doubts of the authenticity 
of this publication, its internal evidence would alone be fufh- 
cient to remove them, The Writer profeffis himfelf to bea 
fimple cultivator of théxearth, with little other pretenfion to li- 
terary attainments than what he derives. from a few mi(cella- 
neous volumes, that wer@ carried over from England by his 
grandfather. Nature, however, feems to have made up to him 
the defe&ts of education: he pofleffes a ftrong and enlightened 
underftanding, a perception quick and intuitive, and a philofo- 
phical fpirit-of reflection, that has not only furnifhed his mind 
with many new and original ideas, but may have, poffibly, eradi- 
cated from it thofe prejudices which books as often contribute 
to confirm as to remove. 
Of thefe Letters, which are twelve in number, the firft is 
merely introductory, The fituation, feelings, and pleafures of 
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an American farmer make the fubjeé of the fecond. The next 
is an anfwer to the queftion, What is an American? The fix 
fubfequent Letters are more particular and local. In thefe we 
have a very curious and interefting account of the iffands of 
Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard. In which are confidered 
the manners, trade, cuftoms, education and employments of the 
inhabitants. They contain alfo fome particulars refpecting 
Charleftown in South Carolina. The tenth Letter, which is 
folely appropriated to Natural Hiftory, will be fingularly aCe 
ceptable to the lovers of that fcience. As will alfo the next 
Jetter from a Ruffian gentleman, a correfpondent of Mr. St, 
John’s, defcribing his vifit to Mr. John Bertram, the cele. 
brated Pennfylvanian botanift. The twelfth and laft Letter 
cannot fail of fuggefting, to thofe who are not totally loft to the 
tender fympathies of humanity, fome of the moft pathetic and 
affecting ideas by which the human heart is capable of being 
imprefled. * The diftrefles of a frontier-man’ muft have been 
actually felt in all their novel and aggravating circumftances, 
or Mr, St. John could not poffibly have painted them with fuch 
exquifite fenfibility! But we thal! turn (for the prefent at leat) 
from this melancholy picture, to contemplate the more pleafing 
one of the Author’s fituation and feelings, previous to the com- 
mencement of an unfortunate war, which, while it has « ‘ged 
the one country with blood, has (in the opinion of many wife 
and good men) ftained the other with the guilt of it: 

* As you arethe firft enlightened European I have ever had the 
pleafure of being acquainted with, you will not be furprifed that I 
fhould, according to your earneft defire and my promife, appear 
anxious of preferving your friendthip and correfpondence. By your 
accounts, I obferve a material difference fubfilts between your huf- 
bandry, modes, and cuftoms, and ours; every thing is local; could 
we enjoy the advantages of the Englifh farmer, we fhould be much 
happier, indeed, but this with, Jike many others, implies a contra- 
tradiétion ; and could the Englith farmer have fome of thofe privi- 
leges we poflefs, they would be the firft of their clafs in the world. 
Good and evil I fee is to be found in all focieties, and it is in vain to 
feek for any fpot where thofe ingredients are not mixed. I therefore 
reft fatisfied, and thank God that my lot is to be an American farm- 
er, inftead of a Ruffian boor, or an Hungarian peafant. I[ thank 
you kindly for the idea, however dreadful, which you have given 
me of their lot and condition; your obfervations have confirmed me 
in the jultnefs of my ideas, and 1 am happier now than 1 thought my- 
felf before. It is itrange, that mifery, when viewed in others, fhould 
become to us a fort of real good, though I am far from rejoicing to 
hear that there are in the world men io thoroughly wretched ; they 
are no doubt as harmlefs, induftrious, and willing to work as we are. 
Hard is their fate to be thus condemned to a flavery worfe than that 
of our negroes, Yet when young I entertained iome thoughts of 
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fame labours and pleafures. I thought the former tedious and heavy, 
the latter few and infipid; but when [ came to confider myfelf as 
divetted of my farm, I then found the world fo wide, and every place 
fo full, that | began to fear lett there would be no room forme. My 
farm, my houfe, my barn, preiented to my imagination, objects 
from which I adduced quite new ideas; they were more forcible than 
beiore. Why fhould not I find myfelf happy, faid !, where my fae 
ther was before? He left me no gocd books it is true, he gave me no 
other educution than the art of reading and writing; but he left me 
a good farm, and his experience; he left me free from debts, and no 
kind of difficulties to ftruggle wich.—I married, and this perfeétly 
reconciled me to my fituation; my wife rendered my houfe all at 
once chearful and pleafing ; it no longer appeared gloomy and foli- 
tary as before; when I went to work in my fields I worked with 
more alecrity and fprightlinefs; I felt that I did not work for myfelf 
glone, and this encouraged me much. My wife would often come 
with her knitting in her hand, and fit under the fhady trees, praifing 
the itraightnefs of my furrows, and the docility of my horfes; this 
{welled my heart and made every thing light and pleafant, and [J re- 
gretted that | had not married before. 1 felt myfelf happy in my 
new fituation, and where is that ftation which can confer a more 
fubitantial fyftem of felicity than that of an American farmer, pof- 
fefliny freedom of aétion, freedom of thoughts, ruled by a mode of 
government which requires but little from us? I owe nothing, but 2 
pepper-corn to my country, a {mall tribute to my King, with loyalty 
and duc refpect; I know no other landlord than the Lord of all land, 
to whom I owe the moft fincere gratitude. My father left me three 
hundred and feventy-one acres of land, forty-feven of which are good 
timothy meadow, an excellent orchard, a good houfe, and a fubftan- 
tial barn. It is my duty to think how happy I am that he lived ta 
build and to pay for al! thefe improvements; what are the labours 
which I have to undergo, what are my fatigues when compared te 
his, who had every thing to do, from the firft tree he felled to the 
finithing of his houfe? Every year I kill from 1500 to 2000 weight 
of pork, 1200 of beeef, half a dozen of good wethers in harveft: of 
fowls my wife has always a great ftock: what can I wifh more? My 
Negroes are tolerably faithful and healthy; by a long feries of in- 
duttry and honeft dealings, my father left behind him the name of a 
good man; I have bur to tread his paths to be happy and a good 
man like him. J know enough of the law to regulate my little con- 
cerns with propriety, nor do [ dread its power; thefe are the grand 
ouilines of my fituation, but as I can feel much more than I am able 
to exprefs, I hardly know how to proceed. When my firft fon was 
born, the whole train of my ideas was fuddenly altered; never was 
there a charm that ated fo quickly and powerfully; 1 ceafed to 
ramble in imagination through the wide world; my excufions fince 
have not exceeded the bounds of my farm, and all my principal plea- 
fures are now centered within its fcanty limits: but at the fame time 
there is not an operation belonging to it in which | do not find fonte 
food for ufeful refleGions, This is the reafon, | fuppofe, that whea 
you was here, you ufed, in your refined fiile, to denominate me the 
farmer of feelings; how rade mut thofe feelings be ig him who daily 
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holds the axe or the plough, how much more refined on the contra 

thofe of the European, whofe mind is improved by education, i 
ample, books, and by every acquired advantage! Thofe feelings 

however, | will delineate as well as I can, agreeably to your earnest 
requeft. When I contemplate my wife, by my fire-fide, while the 
either {pins, knits, daros, or fuckles our child, 1 cannot defcribe the 
various emotions of love, of gratitude, of confcious pride which thrill 
in my heart, and often overflow in involuntary tears. I feel the ne- 
ceflity, the {weet pleafure of acting my part, the part of an hufband 
and father, with an intention and propriety which may entitle me to 
my good fortune. It is trae, thefe pleafing images vanifh with the 
fmoke of my pipe; but though they difappear from my mind, the 
impreflion they have made on my heart is indelible. When I play 
with the infant my warm imagination runs forward, and eagerly ane 
ticipates his future temper and conititution. I would willingly open 
the book of fate, and know in which page his deftiny is delineated ; 
alas! where is the father who, in thofe moments of paternal extacy, 
can delineate one half of the thoughts which dilate his heart? I am 
fure I cannot; then again I fear for the health of thofe who are be- 
come fo dear to me, and in their fickneffes | feverely pay for the joys 
I experienced while they were well. Whenever J go abroad it is al- 
ways involuntary. I never return home without feeling fome pleaf- 
ing emotion, which I often fupprefs as ufelefs and foolith. |The 
inftant I enter on my own land, the bright idea of property, of ex- 
clufive right, of independence exalt my mind. Precious foil, I fay 
to myfelf, by what fingular cultom of law is it that thou waft made 
to conftitute the riches of the freeholder? What fhould we American 
farmers be without the diflin& poffeffion of that foil? Ic feeds, it 
clothes us, from it we draw even a great exuberancy, our beft meat, 
our richeft drink, the very honey of our bees comes from this privi- 
leged fpot, No wonder we fhould thus cherifh its poffeffion, no 
wonder that fo many Europeans, who have never been able to fay 
that fuch portion of land was theirs, crofs the Atlantic, to realize that 
happinefs. This formerly rude foil has been converted by my father 
into a pleafant farm, and in return it has eftablifhed all our rights ; 
on it is founded our rank, our freedom, our power as citizens, our 
importance as inhabitants of fuch a diitri@. Thefe images, I mut 
confefs, I always behold with pleafure, and extend them as far as my 
imagination can reach: for this is what may be called the true and 
the-only philofophy of an American farmer. Pray do not laugh in 
thus feeing an astlefs countryman tracing himfelf through the fimple 
modifications of his life; remember that you have required it, there- 
fore with candour, though with ditlidence, I endeavour to follow the 
thread of my feelings, but I cannor tell you all. Often when l 
plough my low ground, | place my little boy on a chair which {crews 
to the beam of che plough—its motion and that of the horfes pleafe 
him ; he is perfectly happy, and begins to chat. As I lean over the 
handle, various are the thoughts which croud into my mind. Iam 
mow doing for him, | fay, what my father formerly did for me, may 
God enable him to live, that he may perform the fame operations for 
the fame purpofes when I am worn out and old! I relieve his mother 
of. fome trouble while I have him with me, the odoriferous furrow 
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ehilarates his fpirits, and feems to do the child a great deal of good, 
for he looks more blooming fince I have adopted that practice ; can 
more pleafure, more dignity be added to that primary occupation ? 
The father thus ploughing with his child, and to feed his family, is 
‘nferior only to the Emperor of China ploughing as an example to 


his kingdom.’ 
With what heart-felt regret muft our honeft Pennfylvanian 


look back to thefe happy moments of his exiftence, when the 
innocence, the fimplicity, and the rational employments of his 
life could only have been equalled in the primitive ages of man- 
kind! 
Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 
Necdum etiam audierant inflari <laflica, necdum 
Impofitos duris crepitare incud:bus enies-——— 
Sed nos immenfum fpatiis confecimus zquor. 


Tr he . 
[ To be continued. | : (U-t-t. 


Art. Ul. The Englifo Garden: a Poem. In Four Books. Book IV. 

By W. Maton, M.A. gto. 28. 6d. Dodfley. 1781. 

HE firft Book of this elegant Poem made its appearance 

in the year 1772, of which the Reader will find a very 
ample account in the forty-fixth volume of our Journal, p. 219. 
Of the fecond and third Books no other notice was taken at the 
time of their publication, than barely to announce them ; as 
we waited for the completion of the Writer’s plan, that the 
whole might be included in one general critique. The Poem 
being now brought to aconclufion, it is with pleafure we re- 
fume the confideration of it. 

Perhaps we cannot give the Reader a jufter idea of the plan 
and conduct of this pleafing performance, than in the words of 
Mr. Mafon’s own analyfis of it, as it is fketched out in his 
General Poftfcript. © The firft Book,’ fays he, ‘ contains 
the general Principles of the Art, which are fhewn to be no 
other than thofe which conftitute Beauty in the fifter are 
of Landfcape Painting; Beauty which refults from a well- 
cholen variety of curves ; in contradiftin¢étion to that of Archi- 
tecture, which arifes from a judicious fymmetry of right lines, 
and which is there fhewn to have afforded the principle on 
which that formal difpofition of Garden Ground, which our an- 
ceftors borrowed from the French and Dutch, proceeded. A 
principle never adopted by Nature herfelf, and therefore con- 
a to be avoided by thofe whofe bufinefs it is to embellith 

ature,” 

“ The fecond Book proceeds to a more praétical difcuffion of the 
fabje&t, but confines itfelf to one point only, the difpofition of the 
Ground-plan, and, that very material bufinefs immediately united 
with it, the proper difpofition and formation of the paths and fences. 

he neceflity of attending conftantly to the curvilinear ne : 
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firft fhewn, not only in the formation of the ground-plan with ref eft 
to its external boundary, but in its internal {wellings and Gnkis : 
where all abruptnefs or angular appearances are as much tobe avoided 
as in the form of the outline that furrounds the whole. 

‘ The pathways or walks are next confidered, and that peculiar 
curve recommended for their imiation which is fo frequently found 
in common roads, foot-paths, &c. and which being cafuaily pro- 
duced appears to be the general curve of Nazure. 

‘ The reft of the book is employed in minutely defcribing the me. 
thod of making funk fences, and other neceffary divitions of the 
pleafure-ground or lawn from the adjacent field or park ; a part of 
the art which is of moti effential confequence, and which is fre. 
quently very difficult both to defign and execuze.’ 

This Book clofes with the appofite ftory of Abdalominus, who 
was found working in his garden when Alexander came to im. 
pofe upon, or rather, to reftore to him, the crown of Sidon, 

* The t¥ird Book proceeds to add natural ornament to that ground. 
plan which the fecond Book had afceriained, in its two capial 
branches, Wood and Water.’ 

* Faétitious or artificial ornaments, in contradiftinGion to natural 
ones lait treated, form the general fubje@ of the fourth Book, and 
conclude the plan. By thefe is meant not only every aid which the 
art borrows from architecture ; but thofe fmaller pieces of feparate 
fcenery appropriated either to ornament or ufe, which .do not make 
a neceflary part of the whole; and which, if admitted into it, would 
frequently occafion a littlenefs. 11] fuiting with chat unity and fimpli- 
city which fhould ever be principally attended to in an exteniive 
pleafure-ground,’ 

Apprehenfive that defcriptive poetry, however varied, might 
pall when continued through fo long a poem, Mr. Mafon has 
contrived * to interweave a tale with the general theme.’ ¢ The 
idea, fays he, was new, and I found the execution of it fome- 
what difficult.’ In juftice, however, to the Poet’s art, it muft 
be acknowledged, his fuccefs has been more than equal to the 
difficulty of the attempt. This interefting ftory is thus intro- 


duced : 

« But precep s tire, and this faftidious age 
Rejeéts the ftrain didactic: Try we then 
In Jivelier Narrative the truths to veil 
We dare not dictate. Sons of Albion, hear! 
The tale I tell is full of ftrange event, 
And piteous circumftance; yet deem not ye, 
If names I feign, that therefore facts are feign d: 
Nor hence refufe (what moft augments the charm 
Of ftoried woe) that fond credulity 
Which binds th’ attentive foul in clofer chains.’ 


Paffing over the introduétory defcription of Alcander’s do- 
main, and its fituation on the coaft, proceed we to the com- 
mencement of this affeCting, though romantic and improbable 
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* One vernal morn, as urging here the work 
Surrounded by his hinds, from mild to cold 
The feafon chang’d, from cold to fudden ftorm, 
From ftorm to whirlwind. To the angry main 
Swiftly he turns, and fees a laden fhip 
Difmafted by itsrage. ‘* Hie, hie we all,” 
ALCANDER Cry’d, ‘* quick to the neighb'ring beach.” 
They flew; they came, but only to behold, 
Tremendous fight! the veffel dafh its poop 
Amid the boiling breakers. Need I tell 
What ftrenuous arts were us’d, when all were us’d, 
To fave the inking Crew? One tender Maid 
Alone efcap’d, fav’d by ALCANDeER’s arm, 
Who bold!y fwam to {natch her from the plank 
To which fhe feebly clang; fwiftly to fhore, 
And {wifter to his home, the youth convey’d 
His clay-cold prize, who at his portal firit 
By one deep figh a fign of Life betray’d. 
A Maid fo fav’d, if but by Nature bleft 
With common charms, had foon awak’d a flame 
More ftrong than Pity, in that melting heart 
Which Pity warm’d before. But fhe was fair 
As Poets picture Hebe, or the Spring ; 
Graceful withal, as if each limb were caft 
In that ideal mould whence RarPuaet drew 
His Galatea *: Yes, th’ impaffion’d Youth 
Felt more than pity when he view’d her charms. 
Yet fhe, (ah, ftrange to tell) tho’ much he lov’d, 
Suppreft as much that fympathetic flame 
Which Love like his fhould kindle: Did he kneel 
In rapture at her feet? fhe bow’d the head, 
And coldly bad him rife; or did he plead, 
In terms of pureft paffion, for a fmile? 
She gave him but a tear: his manly form, 
His virtues, ev’n the courage that preferv’d 
Her life, befeem’d no fentiment to wake 
Warmer than gratiiude ; and yet the love 
Withheld from him fhe freely gave his fcenes ; 
On all their charms a juft applaufe beflow’d ; 
And, if fhe e’er was happy, only then 
When wand’ring where thofe charms were moft difplay’d, 

‘ As thro’ a neighb’ring Grove, where ancient beech 
Their awful foliage flung, ALcanpeEr led 
The penfive Maid along, ‘* Tell me,” fhe cry'd, 





* Alluding to a letter of that famous painter, written to his friend 
Count Baltafer Caftiglione, when he was painting his celebrated pic- 
ture of Galatea, in which he tells him, ‘* effendo careftia di belle 
donne, io mi fervo di certa idea che viene alla mente.” See Bellori 
Difcriz, delle imagini aipinte da Raffaello d’Urtino, or the Life of B. 
Caftiglione, prefixed to the London edition of his book entitled, J/ 
Corteziano, 
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‘* Why, on thefe foreft features all-intent, 
“* Forbears my friend fome {cene dittinét to give 
“* To Flora and her fragrance? Well I know 
‘* That in the general Land{cape’s broad expanfe 
‘* Their little blooms are loft; but here are glades, 
“¢ Circled with fhade, yet pervious to the fun, 
“* Where, if enameli'’d with their rainbow- hues, 
“¢ The eye would catch their fplendor: turn thy Tafle, 
‘© Ev’n in this grafly circle where we ttand, 
«* ‘To form their plots; there weave a woodbine Bower, 
** And call that Bower Neritna’s.”’ At the word 
ALCANDER f{mil’d; his fancy inftant form’d 
The fragrant fcene fhe wifh’d; and Love, with Art 
Uniting, foon produc’d the fintth'd whole, 
* Down to the South the glade by Nature lean’d ; 
Art form’d the flope fill fofier, opening there 
Its foliage, and to each Etefian gale 
Admittance free difpenfing; thickeft fhade 
Guarded the reft, His taite will beft conceive 
The new arrangement, whofe free footiteps, us’d 
To foreft haunts, have pierc’d their opening dells, 
Where frequent tufts of fweetbriar, box or thorn, 
Steal on the green fward, but admit fair fpace 
For many a mofly maze to wind between. 
So: here did Art arrange her flow’ry groups 
Irregular, yet not in patches quaint *, 
But interpos’d between the wand’ring lines 
Of fhaven turf which twifted to the path, 
Gravel or fand, that in as wild a wave 
Stole round the verdant limits of the fcene; 
Leading the eye to many a {culptor’d butt 
On fhapely pedeftal, of Sage or Bard, 
Bright heirs of fame, who living lov’d the haunts 
So fragrant, fo fequefter’d. Many an Urn 
There too had place, with votive lay infcrib’d 
To Freedom, Friendfhip, Solitude, or Love. | 
* And now each flow’r that bears tranfplanting change, 
Or blooms indigenous, adorn’d the fcene; 
Only Nerina’s with, her woodbine bower, 





——w 


* There is nothing in picturefque Gardening which fhould not 
have its archetype in unadorned Nature. Now, as we never fee any 
of her plains dotted with diffevered patches of any fort of vegetables, 
except, perhaps, fome of her more barren heaths, where even Furze 
can grow but fparingly, and which form the moft difagreeable of her 
fcenes, therefore the prefent common mode of dotting clumps of 
flowers, or thrubs on a grafs-plat, without union, and without other 
meaning than that of appearing irregular, ought to be avoided. Itis 
the form and eafy flow of the grafly interttices (if I may fo call them) 
that the defigner ought firft to have a regard to; and if thefe be well 
formed, the {paces for flowers or shrubbery will be at the fame time 
gf{cestained. ay: 
| Remain’d 
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Remain’d to crown the whole. Here, far beyond 
‘That humble with, her Lover’s Genius form’d 

A glittering Fane, where rare and alien plants 
Might fafely fourifh *; where the Citron fweer, 
And fragrant Orange, rich in fruit and flowers, 
Might hang their filver flars, their golden globes, 
On the fame odcrous ttem: Yet fcorning there 
The glafly penthoufe of ignoble form, 

High on Tonic fhafts he bad it tower 

A proud Rotunda ; to its fides conjoin’d 

Two broad Piazzas in theatric curve, 

K nding in equal Poriicos fublime, 

Glafs roof’d the whole, and fidelong to the South 
’Twiaxt ev'ry fluted column, lightly rear’d 

Its wal! pellucid. All within was day, 

Was genie! Summer's day, for fecret ftoves 
Thro’ all the piie foi fitial warmth convey’d. 

‘ Thefe led thro’ ifles of Fragrance to the Dome, 
Each way in circling quadrant. That bright fpace 
Guarded the fpicy tribes from Afric’s fhore, 

Or Ind, or Araby, Sabzan Plants 

Weeping with nard, and balfam. In the midt 
A Statue ftood, the work of Attic Art; 

Its thin light drapery, cait in fluid folds, 
Proclaim'd its antientry ; all iave the head, 
Which ftole (for I.ove is prone to gentle thefis) 
The features of Nerina; yet that head, 

So perfect in refemblance ; all its air 

So tenderly impaffion’d ; to the trunk, 

Which Grecian {kill had form’d, fo aptly join’d, 
Puipias himfelf might feem to have in{pir’d 
The chiffel, brib’d to do the am’rous fraud. 
One graceful hand held forth a flow’ry wreath, 
The other preft her zone; while round the bale 
Dolphins, and Triton fhells, and plants marine 
Proclaim’d, that Venus, rifing from the fea, 
Had veil’d in Flora’s modeft veft her charms.’ 


Alcander, as the Reader will fuppofe, affifted by the tafte and 
fancy of Nerina, carries the embellifhments of his villa to fuch 
a pitch of fuperior elegance, as to excite general curiofity and 
admiration : 

Rumour fpreads 
Its praifes far, and many a ftranger {tops 


i 
ee 


* M. Le Giradin, in an eleyant French Effay, written on the fame 
fubjeét, and formed on the fame principles, with this Poem, is the 
only writer that I have feen (or at feaft recollect) who has attempted 
to give a ftove or hot-houfe a picturefque effect. It is his hint, pur- 
fued and confiderably dilated, which forms the defcription of AL- 
CANDEL’s Confervatory. See his Effay, De /a Compofition des Payfages. 


Geneva, 1777. 
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With curious eye to cenfure or admire. 

To all his Lawns are pervious; oft himfelf 
With courteous greeting will the critic hail, 
And join him in the circuit. Give we here 
(if Candour will with patient ear attend) 
The focial dialogue Aucanver held 

With one, a Youth of mild yet manly mien, 
Who feem’d to tafte the beauties he furvey’d, 


This dialogue, which contains an elegant difcuffion of fome 
of the leading principles of the art which the Poet is purpofing 
to teach, we muft omit, that we may have room for the pathe. 
tic and well-wrought cataftrophe of this interefting epifode ; 


* On they paft 

Thro’ a wild thicket, till the perfum’d air 
Gave to another fenfe its prelude rich 
On what the eye fhould feaft. But now the grove 
Expands; and now the Rofe, the garden’s Queen, 
Amidft her blooming fubjeéts’ humbler charms, 
On ev'ry plot her crimfon pomp difplays. 

** Oh, Paradife!” the ent’ring youth exclaim’d, 

«* Groves whofe rich trees weep odorous gums and balm, 
“* Others whofe fruit, burnith’d with golden rind, 

** Hang amiable, Hefperian fables trve, 

“s Tf true, here only *.” Thus, in Milton’s phrafe 
Sublime, the youth his admiration pour’d, 

While pafling to the dome; his next fhort ftep 
Unveil’d the central ftatue: ** Heav’ns! juft Heav’ns,” 
He cry’d, “‘ ’tis my Nerina.” ‘* Thine, mad Youth? 
** Forego the word,” Atcanper faid, and paus’d ; 
His utterance fail’d ; a thoufand cluft’ring thoughts, 
And all of blackeft omen to his peace, 

Recoil’d upon his brain, deaden’d all fenfe, 

And at the ftatue’s bafe him headlong caft, 

A lifelefs load of being.—Ye, whofe hearts 

Are ready at Humanity’s foft call 

To drop the tear, | charge you wecp not yet, 

But fearfully fufpend the burfting woe : 

Nerina’s felf appears; the farther ifle 

She, fate-directed, treads. Does fhe too faint? 
Would Heav’n fhe could! it were a happy fwoon 
Might foften her fix’d form, more rigid now 

Than is her marble femblance. One fliff hand 

Lies leaden on her breait ; the other rais’d 

To heav’n, and half-way clench’d ; ftedfaft her eyes, 

Yet viewlefs ; and her lips, which op‘d to fhriek, 
Can neither fhriek nor clofe: So might fhe ftand 

For ever: He, whofe fight caus’d the dread change, 
Tho’ now he clafps her in his anxious arms, 

Fails to unbend one finew of her frame; 





® See Milton’s Paradife Loft, Book iv. ver, 248, &c. 
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Tis ice; ’tis fteel. But fee, ALcanper wakes; 
And waking, as by magic fympathy, 
Nerina whifvers, ** All is well, my friend; 
«s >was but a vifion ; I may yet revive 
«* But fall his arm fupports me; aid him, friend, 
«© And bear me {wiftly to my woodbine bower; 
«© For there indeed I with to breathe my laft.” 
* So faying, her cold cheek, and parched brow, 
Turn’d to a livid palenefs; her dim eyes 
Sunk in their fockets ; fharp contraction preft 
Her temples, ears, and noftrils: figns well known 
To thofe -hat tend the dying ®. Both the youths 
Perceiv’d the change ; and had ftern Death himfelf 
Wav’d his black banner vifual o’er their heads, 
I: could not more appal]. With trembling flep, 
And filent, both convey’d her to the bower, 
‘ ijier languid limbs there decently compos’d, 
She thus her fpeech refum’d: ‘* Attend my words 
«* Brave Cleon! dear ALcanper! generous Pair: 
‘© For both have tender intereft in this heart 
«© Which foon fhall beat no more. That I am thine 
«* By a dear Father’s juft commands I own, 
«¢ Much honour’d Creon! take the hand he gave, 
“© And with it, Uh, if I could give my heart, 
‘© Thou wert its worthy owner. All I can, 
‘© (And that preferv’d with chafteft fealty) 
Duteous I give thee, CLEon it is thine; 
Not ev’n this dear preferver, e’er could gain 
‘© More from my foul than Friendfhip—that be his; 
Yet let me own, what, dying, fooths the pang, 
“© That, had thyfelf and duty ne’er been known, 
‘* He muft have had my love.” She paus'd; and dropt 
A filent tear; then preit the Stranger’s hand; 
Then bow’d her head upon ALCANDER’s breaft ; 
And ‘‘ blefs them both, kind Heav’n!” fhe pray’d and died, 
‘¢ And bleft art thou,” cry’d CLeon, (in a voice 
Struggling with grief for utterance) ‘* bleit to die 
“« Ere thou hadit queftion’d me, and I perforce 
‘“* Had told a tale which muft have fent thy foul 
** In horror from thy bofom. Now it leaves 
A {mile of peace upon thofe pallid lips, 
That {peaks its parting happy. Go fair faint! 
Go to thy palm-crown’d father! thron’d in blifs, 





e¢ 
‘6 





_* Thefe lines are taken from the famous paflage in Hippocrates in 
his book of Prognoftics, which has been held {o accurately defcriptive, 
that dying perfons are, from hence, ufually faid to have the facies 
flippocratica. The paflage is as follow: Pis d&cixy 6P9arpuor xasroty 
xcoraPas Cvumemluusrecy wee duxen 0, Evvcarpivary x 0 obese Tay wre 
ATEPA MME, Ky TH Ospae Te weet Td pelwmory oKANGEY TE K, MeEilelapévoy x, 
MUCPANOY Eury Hy TO Node Te Summa wmpiowwe xrweov le 4 x) wéray Edy xy 
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‘© And feated by his fide, thou wilt not now 

‘© Deplore the favage flroke that feal’d his doom; 
‘© Go hymn the Fount of Mercy, who, from il] 

” Educing good, makes ev’n a death like his, 

‘6 A life furcharg’d with tender woes like thir e, 
‘© The road to Joys eternal. Maid, farewell! 

6* T leave the cafker that thy virtues held 

‘* To Him whofe breatt futtains it; more Lelov’d, 
‘* Perhaps more worthy, yet not loving more 

** Than did thy wretched Cleon,” At the word 
He bath'd in tears the hand fhe dying gave, 
Return’d it to her fide, and hatty rofe. 
ALCANDER, ftarting from his trance of grief, 


Cry’d, ** flay, [charge thee flay ;” ‘* and fhall he flay,” 


CueEon reply’d, ‘* whofe prefence ftabb’d thy peace? 
‘* Hear this before we part: That breaihlefs Maid 
‘* Was daughter to a venerable Sage, 

“© Whom Bofton, when with peace and fafety blef, 
“‘ In rapture heard pour from his hallow’d tongue 
“© Religion’s pureft dictates. "T'was my chance, 
<¢ In early period of our civil broils, 

“* To fave his precious life : And hence the Sire 
“¢ Did'to my love his Daughter’s charms confign ; 
‘© But, till the war fhould ceafe, if ever ceafe, 

‘* Deferr’d our nuptials. Whither the was fent 

“¢ In fearch of fafety, well, I truft, thou know’ft; 
** He meant to follow; but thofe ruthlefs flames, 
«* That fpar’d nor friend nor foe, nor fex nor age, 
** Involv’d the village, where on fickly couch 

“* He lay confin’d, and whiher he had fled 

‘© Awhile to fojourn. ‘There ({ fee thee fhrink) 

«© Was he that | gave Nerina being burnt! 

‘* Burnt by thy Countrymen! to Athes barnt! 

** Fraternal hands and Chriftian lit the fiame.— 

‘* Oh thou haft caufe to fhudder. I meanwhile 

‘* With his brave fon a diftant warfare way’d ; 

‘© And him, now I have found the prize I fought, 
“« And, finding, loft, I hafien to rejoin; 

“© Vengeance and glory call me.” At the word, 
Not fiercer does the Tigrefs quit her cave 

To feize the hinds that robb’d her of her young, 
Than he the bower, ‘ Stay, I conjure thee, itay,” 
ALcanper cry’d, but ere the word was {poke 
Creon was feen no more. ‘* Chen bz2 it fo,” 
The youth continu’d, clafping to his heart 

The beauteous corfe, and {miling as he fpoke, 

(Yet fuch a fmile as far out- forrows te ars) 

** Now thou art mine entirely—-Now no more 

‘¢ Shall Duty dare difturb us—Love alone— 

‘* Bue hark ! he comes again—Away vain fear! 

** * Twas but the fluttering of thy feather’d Hock. 

‘© True to their cuflom’d hour, behold they troop 
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« From ifland, grove, and lake. Arife my Love, 

« Extend thy hand—T lift it, but it falls. 

«“ Hence then, fond fools, and pine! Nerina’s hand 

‘+ Has loft the power to feed you. Hence and die.” 
Thus plaining, to his lips the icy palm 

He lifted, and with ardent paflion kilt, 

Then cry’d in agony, * on this dear hand, 

‘* Once tremblingly alive to Love’s foft touch, 

‘« T hop’d to feal my faith:” This thought awak'd 

Another fad foliloquy, which they, 

Whoe’er have lov’d, will from their hearts fupply, 

And they who have not will but hear and fmile.’ 

To point out every beauty, by which this little dramatic 
tule is diftinguifhed, would be to comment on almoft every line: 
there is one, however, of peculiar excellence : 

Yet fuch a fmile as far out-forrows tears— 
an idea that could fuggeft itfelf only to a Writer of the moft 
exquifite fenfibility, and who at the fame time was intimately 
acquainted with the feelings of the human heart in its tendereft 
emotions. 

Though Mr. Mafon has given fome ingenious, and, perhaps, 
convincing, reafons why he has preferred blank verfe to rhyme, 
yet, when he tells us, * that numbers of the moft varied kind 
are the propereft to illuftrate a fubje&t whofe every charm fprings 
from variety, and which painting Nature, as /corning controul, 
fhould employ a verfification for that end as unfettered as Na- 
ture itfelf,’ we cannot but obferve, that the analogy, which he 
fuppofes to fubfift between his fubject and the manner in which 
he has treated it, feems to be more fanciful than juft. Neither 
does the {plenetic conclufion, which he afterwards draws, feem 
to arife from his premifes: ¢ | was well aware, that by choofing 
to write in blank verfe, I fhould not court popularity, becaufe 
I perceived it was growing much out of vogue; but this reafon, 
as may be fuppoted, did not weigh much with a writer, who 
meant to combat Fafhion in the very theme he intended to write 
upon; and who was alfo convinced that a mode of Englifh ver- ' 
ification, in which fo many good poems, with Paradife Loft 
at their head, have been written, could either not long continue 
unfafhionable ; or if it did, that Fafhion had fo completely de- 
Rroved Vatte, it would not be worth any writer’s while, who 
aimed at more than the reputation of the day, to endeavour to 
amufe the Public.’ ; 

_ It does not follow that a writer who combats fathion mutt be 
indifferent to popularity: there have been, indeed, many in- 
tances in which writers have obtained popularity with no other 
claim than that of having combated fafhionable opinions. But 
appoling this propofition to be true, how does it apply to Mr. 

lafon? In what fenfe he can be faid to have combated fafhion 
in 
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in the theme he has written upon is not very obvious; his poem 
may rather be faid to vindicate fafhion than to combat it, as the 
Principles of Gardening which it inculcates are the fame that 
have prevailed for fome years: it cannot, however, be denied 
that the manner in which he has unfolded and explained thofe 
principles may be the means of making them better and more 
generally underftood, His other propolition, that all tafte muft 
be deftroyed when blank verfe ceafes to be fafnionable, ftands 
upon no better grounds than the former. If Mr. Mafon means 
to infinuate that the writer of rhyme.is to expect nothing further 
than the reputation of the day, what is to become of Dryden, 
Pope, or his immortal friend, Gray? and we might add, of 
many others among the living? whofe names we forbear to mene 
tion, as a feletion among fuch numbers as are intitled to notice, 
might appear to be invidious. | 
After all that can be faid on this fubjeét, verfe being nothing 
more than the cloathing of poetry, it is the poei’s privilege to 
choofe what drefs his mufe fhall appear in; in which, indeed, 
race and convenience ought equally to be coniulted. And 
though the fafhion of the times might, poffibly, give an im- 
proper bias to his choice, we muft not therefore conclude that 
all tafte is completely deftroyed. Such a conclufion would be 
almoft as precipitate as his, who taking offence at the want of 
that elegant fimplicity in the drefs of a modern fine lady which 
charaéterizes the drapery of a Grecian Venus, fhould decifively 
pronounce that female beauty was no longer attractive. 


wit C-t-+t. 





Arr. Ill. Homer's Hymn to Ceres. Tranflated into Englith Verfe; 
with Notes, critical and illuftrative. To which is prefixed, a 
Tranflation of the Preface of the Editor, David Rubnkenius. By 
the Rev. Robert Lucas, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 3% 
fewed. Robfon. 1781. 


F the original Hymn (which, whether it be really the 
production of Homer, or of any other early writer of anti 
quity feems not yet to be determined) a very ample account was 
given in the Appendix to the 63d volume of our Review. It 
was natural to fuppofe that the attention not only of the anti- 
quary and the {fcholar, but of the man of tafte and ingenuity 
would be attracted by a literary curiofity of fo fingular a kind. 
As a proof of this we need only to adduce the elegant tranflation 
by Mr. Hole (fee M. R. for Auguft 1781) and this of Mr. Lu- 
cas, which 1s before us. 

In the examination of rival performances, there .is one rule 
that ought rarely, if ever, to be deviated from, which is, to 
let each performance fpeak, as much as poffible, for itfelf. In 
original productions great latitude is left to the candour and dif 
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eetion of the Critic in felecting fueh paflages as may appear to 
be fimilar. But in tranflations it is otherwife: he has no longer 
, difcretionary power, as the correfponding paflages point out 
themfelves; all he has, therefore, to do is to bring each paflage 
impartially before the tribunal of the Public. In conformity 
with this equitable rule we fhall lay before our Readers that pare 
of Mr. Lucas’s Tranflation which correfponds with our firf®. 
quotation from Mr. Hole’s: 


‘ To graceful CERES, now, who widely wields e 
Her golden fceptre o'er the fruitful fields, 

J raife the fong ; which Proserpine fhall fhare, 
Her violated daughter, fwift and fair ; 

Whom while the watchful thunderer betrayed, 
Rapacious PLuro {natched the trembling maid. 

‘ The fair, from Ceres guardian eye efcaped, 
To Ny/a’s fragrant plain her courte the fhaped ; 
And there in fport with Ocean’s daughters ttrove, 
Whofe fwelling bofoms tempt the look of Jove. 
Here, each inviting flower that round her grows 
She plucks ; the hyacinth and fragrant rofe ; 

The purple violet now invites her eye, 

The crocus and the foft anemony : 

Above the reft a fweet Narcissus grew, 

In fplendid beauty, on her raptured view : 

Earth and confederate Jove put forth the {nare, 
To tempt, for Pluto’s fake, th’ unconfcious fairs 
The gods themfelves the produ& might admire! 
From one broad root an hundred hezds afpire! 
All nature foon the fpreading fragrance found, 
And heaven, and earth, and ocean {mile around ! 

She faw—and, at the fight, with joy entranced, 
On, to the beauteous bait, in hafte advanced ; 
But when t’obtain the charming prize fhe tried, 
The treacherous earth beneath her opened wide ; 
And from the yawning chafm—’tis ftrange to tell! 
Forth iffued the grim majefty of hell! 

His eager arms th’ affrighted maid embraced, 
And in his golden chariot inftant placed ; 
Swift from the plain his fteeds immortal prefs, 
Regardlefs of her cries and deep diftrefs. 

And now her utmoft voice is raifed in vain, 
Her father Jove, fupreme and juft, to gain: 
Alas! nor god, nor man, would hear her cry, 
(Whilft e’en the grove itfelf denies reply) 

Save Per/es’ youthful daughter, &c.’ 


Mr, Hole, concurring with Ruhnkenius, that the expreffion 
KyAninapros srases is Corrupted and unintelligible, propofes, 
with a happinefs of conjecture that does great credit to his faga- 
City, toread ayraonaporos erascas, juftifying his interpretation of 
CY AKCKH PTS | 
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ayAwoKxpmrcs by the authority of Pindar. Mr. Lucas, however 
adheres to the firft reading, which he explains very ingenioully, 
‘ The original of this paffage runs thus: 
Ouve Tis a Save Tis ude Sunray avScw Tray 
PT Ob EAL Othe 
On the lait part es ayrainaporas cra, the editor fays in a note, “ hae 
non capio: videant acutiores.” After fuch a declaration, I could not 
hope to difcover the meaning of thefe words, if it depended on a 
learned penetration: but, as the fenfe of them feems to me to lie on 
the furface (the reafon probably why the editor has overlooked it) [ 
may venture my idea of it. Nothing is more common with poets than 
to feign an attention in mountains, woods, rivers, to perfons finging 
or bewaiiing ; which no doubt took its rife from the echoes which 
ufually proceed from thofe places. 
Virgil, Ecl. x. 8. 
Nou canimus furdis, refpondent omnia fylv@. 
/En. Xi. 928. 

Confurgunt gemitu Rutuli, totufque remugit 

Mons circum, et vocem laté nemora alta remittunt. 
I take, therefore, 22 ayrasnapros traias to mean fimply this; that the 
fruitful olive groves, which were near, heard not, or were inattentive 
to, the cries of Proferpine; and gave no anfwer to them with their 
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accultomed echoes.’ 
( yt-t, 





Art. IV. Propertii Monobiblos: Or, That Book of the Elegies of 
Propertius, entitled Cynthia; tranflated into Englith Verfe: Wit 
Claffical Notes. 8vo. zs. Gd. fewed. Nichols, 1782. : 


EVIEWERS have been cenfured, and in fome inftances 
perhaps, it is to be feared, not unjuftly, for deviating from 

that unbending line which ftrict impartiality points out to them. 
Itemay, however, very truly be faid, that were every thing, by 
which their judgments may be impofed upon, taken into full 
confideration, greatly would it abate the feverity of their con- 
demnation. Noone, who had not been in a fimilar fituation, 
can be aware of the variety of artifices that are daily put in prac- 
tice to avert their cenfure or to fecure their approbation, We 
have fometimes thought of making 4 Collection of Letters depre- 
catory and complimental to the Monthly Reviewers. But fetting 
afide the violence fuch a publication might do to our modefty, 
there are other motives which reftrain us from it: The arts of 
literary adulation, which, indeed, are but too well underftoo¢ 
already, would be laid open to every one ; and we might alfo be 
fufpected of wanting to take an unchriftian-like revenge of many 
a good gentleman, who in public affe&ts to treat our decifions 
with infinite contempt, and yet in his private corre/pondence con- 
defcends to folicit our applaute by every method which the mean- 
nefs of flattery or fupplication can fuggeft to him ; nay even to 
treat us with arefpect little lefs profound than could have been 
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wig to Apollo himfelf, prefiding at his own Court of Criticifm 
a Parnaflus. But befides thefe modes of attack, there are 
others more oblique, which, as they are lefs apt to be fufpected, 
it requires greater circumfpection to guard againft. But, per- 
haps, the greateft trial of our critical integrity is, when the fin- 
cerity of the compliment, by which our vanity may be gratified, 
admits not of fufpicion, 

We were led into this train of reflexions by an involuntary 
with to fhew every reafonable indulgence to the performance be- 
fore us, arifing in our minds from difcovering, from the preface, 
that it had been undertaken in confequence of a hint formerly 
dropped in our Review, that {uch a work would be acceptable. 
Sorry, however, are we to add, that this Tranflation by no 
means correfponds with the idea we had formed of fuch a work. 
Though its fidelity and clofenefs evince the learning and induftry 
of the Tranflator, the elegance of the original too frequently 
evaporates in the tranflation. The verfification is commonly 
harfh, and the rhymes are diflonant. This cenfure, however, 
does not extend to each individual Elegy ; for inftance, the fol- 
lowing,—in which, if proper ailowance be made for the difficulty 
of tranflating fo clofely as that each line in the tranflation fhall 
have its correfpondent one in the original, will be thought not 
deftitute of merit: 


‘ Go then, on Tiber’s velvet banks recline ; 
And in Mentorean cups quaff Lefbian wine: 
Go view thy rapid wherries cleave the tide, 
Or drawn by cords thy barges flowly glide ; . 
View thy tail trees their cultur’d ranges fpread, 
Like woods that burden’d Caucafus o’erfhade : 
Yet what are thefe compar’d with my fond joys? 
Love will not yield to all that wealth fupplies ! 
Methinks if e’er with me fhe {pends the night, 
Or kindly waftes the day in dear delight ; 
Beneath my roof Pactolus rolls its ftores, 
And gems : cull on Erythrzan thores ; 





* Tu licct abje@us Tiberina mollitur unda 
Lefb:a Men:oreo vina bibas opere: 
Et modo tam celeres mireris currere lintres, 
lit mod6 tam tardas funibus ire rates: 
Et nemus omne fatas intendat vertice filvas, 7 
Urgetur quantis Caucafus arboribus : 
Non tamen ifla meo valeant contendere amori, 
Nefcit Amor magnis cedere divitiis, 
Nam five optatam mecum trahit ille quieten, 
Seu facili totum ducit amore diem : 10 
Tum mihi Paétoli veniunt fab teéta liquores, 
Kt legitur rubris gemma fub xquoribus. 


Rev, June, 1732, Ee Then 
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Then beyond kings my joys proclaim me bleft ; 

May thefe remain, while life fhall warm this brea! 

If crofs’d in paflion, who will riches heed ? 

When Venus fmiles not, then we’re poor indeed! 

She lays the hero’s boafted vigour low, 

?Tis Venus melts the hardeft heart to woe; 

She on Arabian threfholds dares to tread, 

Th’ empurpled couch, O Tullus! dares invade ; 

She on his bed can ftretch the fighing fwain, 

Then o’er it fpreads the piftur’d filk in vain. — 
Propitious prove, thou charmer of the fkies ! 

And thrones I’ll feorn, Alcinous’ wealth defpife !’ 





Tum mihi ceffuros fpondent mea gaudia reges : 
Quz maneant, dum me fata perire volent. 
Nam quis divitiis adverfo gaudet amore? 15 
Nulla mihi trifti premia fint Venere. 
Illa poteft magnas heroum infringere vires : 
Illaetiam duris mentibus effe dolor, 
Hla neque Arabium metvit tranfcendere limen, 
Nec timet oftrino, Tulle, fubire toro: 20 
Et miferum toto juvenem verfare cubili. 
Quid relevant variis ferica textilibus ? 
Quz mihi dum placata aderit, non ulla verebor 
Regna, nec Alcinoi munera defpicere.’ 


Notes, 4y the Tranflator. 


* He addreffes his friend Tullus ; with whofe riches he fets in com- 
petition the pleafure refulting from his love. This elegy, fays Vul- 
pius, is moft fweet, florid, fprightly, and polifhed ; it breathes the 
utmoit freedom, and its numbers are fimple, foft, round, well turned; 
in a word they are Propertian ; and we may fay of our bard, what 
Cowley faid of Anacreon, in the character of Love : 

All thy verfe is fofter far, 

Than the downy feathers are 

Of my wings, or of my arrows, 

Of my mother’s doves, or f{parrows ; 

Graceful, cleanly, fmooth, and round; 

All with Venus’ girdle bound. 
Broukhufius informs us, that Joannes Secundus has beautifully imi- 
tated this elegy, together with Eéeg, 3, Lid. 3. of Tibuilus, in the fe- 
cond elegy ot his firit book. 

‘ 1. Tiberind unda] From this paffage, as well as from many others, 
« appears, that Tullus was no mean perfonage; fince, like other Ro- 
imans of condition, he had his villaon the banks of the Tiber. 

‘ 2. Mentoreo opere:| So high-wrought drinking cups are called, 
by way of excellence. Mentor was a famous fculptor or emboffer ; 
of whofe workmanfhip Pliny informs us, Lid, 33. Cap. 11. that the 
orator Lucius Craffus bought two goblets, at an hundred HSS. Mar- 
tial frequently fpeaks of Mentorean cups; and Cicero, as well as many 
others, mention them. We may here remark, that the antients made 
their more coftly drinking cups of gold, gems, and a compofition 
called murrza, about which antiquaries are fo much divided ; a 
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satend it was the fame with the onyx; but Montfaucon, who gives 
various fpecimens of the antient drinking-vafes, is convinced from 
what Arrian fays, that it was a feparate matter: the murrhinian cups 
were moit eeemed of all others, as well for their gold and purple 
jades, as for their natural perfume; they were firit brought into 
Rome by Pompey, when he returned in triamph from the Eaft. 

‘2, Lefia vina| This wine is noted by Horace, asa light wine fit 
fr the fammer, and not intoxicating; Athenxus terms it civ; 
itis the fame with what Virgil, Creo. 2, and our poet, Zieg. g. Lid. 4, 
call Methymzeum, from Methymna, acity of Lefbos. See what Ari- 
jotle favs of Lefbian wine, according to Aulus Gellius, 275, 12. Cap.5. 

«4, funibus irorates:] The ancients, like us, not only navigated 
yells along rivers with fails and oars, bat alfo drew them along with 
cords fallened to men and bealts: thus Aufonius zz Mo/ello, 

Tu duplices fortite vias; et quum amne fecundo 
Lateris, ut celeres feriant vada concita remi: 
Et quum per vipas nufquam ceffante remulco 
Tnatendunt colle malorum vincula naute. 

© 5, fatas filvas,| Livineius injudicioufly writes /acras filvas ; bat 
Paferatius juitly interprets thefe words, ¢rees planted in certain ranks or 
wders; for filva is often put, as he clearly proves, for a fingle tree ; 
infuch ranks, Virgil, Gor. 2. recommends the planting of vines, as 
weil for utility as ornament. ihe Romans went to an immenfe ex- 
pence in the culture of their woods, or parks belonging to their villas. 
See an excellent note, and applicable ftory upon this fubject, in 
Grainger’s Tiballus, Eleg 3. Lid, 3. 

© 8. Nefcit Amor, &c.| See our poet, Eleg. 5. 

Nefcit Amor prifcis cedere imaginibus. 

‘ g. trabit quietem,| Pafleratius interprets this paflage by; contrad- 
ing, foortening the night; for the night, to a very fond lover, whea 
with his miftrefs, never feems long enough; but I think that trahbere 
here imply means ducere, as Virgil ufes it, «Lxeid. 4. 

Nate dea, potes hoc fub cafu ducere fomnos ? 

°12.1. rubris gemina Jub equoribus.| \ he Erythrean fea fo named by 
the Greeks from its King Erythra, is called by the Latins mare rubrum ; 
perhaps fays Pliny, Z7d. 8. Cap, 22. from its waters being tinged red, 
by the reverberation of the folar rays; perhaps from the colour of its 
fands, or foil; or from che natural redaefs of its waters. And in his 
Proem. to Lib. 12. he informs us, that on its banks were found in 
great quantities pearls and curious fells, particularly the murex, 
from which a purple dye was extracted. 

‘ 14. dum me fata perire volent.] Broukhufius cannot perfuade him- 
felf, that Propertius wrote thus; for, fays he, it is dura atgue inau/- 
jicata locutio; from which, he adds, that the Romans religioufly ab- 
fiained ; and he wou!d fain fubftitute in its room venire, or manere ¢ 
but let thofe fubfcribe to this refinement who chufe it. 

“ 16. trifii] This word here means, unkind, unpropitious; as in 
Tibullus, £/. 7. Z. 1. 

Semper, ut inducar, blandos offers mihi vultus : 
Poff tamen es mifero triftis et a/per, Amor. 
_* 16. premia] This word is ufurped for pecuniary riches, by Nae 
Vius, afer Prifcianus. 
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‘ 19. Arabium tranfcendere limen,| Some editors write lefs elegant! 
confcendere. By Arabian thretholds, or doors, are underftcod fuck 
valuable ones as are made of onyx, or alabaiter, which is found in 
Arabia. See Diodorus Siculus, 275. 2, upon Arabian marble - and 
Pliny, Lid. 36. Cop. 7. Thewealthy Romans incrutted their whole 
houfes with marble ; and we are inforwed by Piiny, that Mamurra 
Formianus, a Roman knight, whom Catullus lathes with fuch deter. 
mined virulence, was the firft in Rome who {o decorated his houfe. 

‘ 22. wariis ferica textilibus?] Woven coverlids for beds, as well 
as all other woven manufactures. Babylonica firagula et periffromara 
were firft invented by the Evyptians, as Pliny tells us, Lid. 7 cap. 664 
thofe of filk were particularly coftly; for filk was but little known 
among the Romans: Theophanes, the Byzantine hiftorian, tells us, 
that a certain Perfian firfi brought ilk-worms from the nation of the 
Seres, the prefent Chincfe, to Conilantinople, under the Emperor 
Juftinian, and taught the Komans how filk was produced. Salmafius, 
an Yopi/e. cbferves, that the ancients had, like us, filk fluffs, woven 
with thread one way, and filk another ; which they called /jud/rici and 
tramofcrici; but fach as were entirely of filk they called doloferici, and 
efteemed at high value. Spartianus informs us, that the magnificent 
emperor Heliogabalus was the firlt who wore a garment wholly cf filk; 
and Vopifcus remarks, that, in the time of Aurelian, a pound of fill 
was worth a pound of gold. 

* 24. Alcinai munera| The riches of Alcinou-, king of the Phza. 
cians; and the vatt gifts he lavifhed upon Ulyffes, at his departure 
from Corcyra, areamply defcribed by Homer, Oapf 7. et 13+n@ t+ 
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Ari. V. Modern Manners: In a Series of Kamiiiar Epiitles, 8vo. 
2s.6d. Faulder. 1781. 


Profeffed imitation of the Bath Guide, and one of the bef 
that we recollegt to have feen of that. exquifite original, 
The characters are, an old Country ’Squire, his Nephew and 
Niece, and.an old maiden Aunt, who come up to town ona 
vifit to a modern fine lady. As a fpecimen of this writer’s mans 
ner, take the following detached paflages from the 7th epiftle. 
* My Lord, t’other evening when dinner was done, 
And botles and giaffes, and fruit, were fet on, 
Said, hed juft got a card from my Lady CuatTrony, 
Who beg’d him to come to her Conver/atione : 
Go with me, hecried, and Wil promife a treat; 
There the gay, and the grave, and the learned will meet: 
There men ot all tattes, and al! humours you’ll find, 
And may join inthe party that’s molt ro your mind, 
I was pleas’d with thisthirg, I ne’er heard of before, 
$o his Lordthip commande« the coach to the door: 
Away then they drove us, but when we got there, 
The room was fo full we could tearce find a chair: 
Kate got tothe fopha, by young lady Horner, 
Whom fhe’d feen at my Lord’s—GrorcGe popp’d down in acorner. 
For my part, poor mortal! J fat down behind, 


"LT waat the window and door, in a cursent of wind; 
That 
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That I’m quite hoarfe this morning, you need not be told, 
You know thorough air always gives me a cold. 
Then the coffee ano tea 
Were pour'd out d’ye fee, 
In the parlour below by the livery'd {quire ; 
And indeed [ mult own, 
Tho cold as a flone, 
As ftrong and as biter as heart could defire, 
When they’d handed about 
To all the gay rout, 
Two cups of the liguor which ladies adore; 
Quickly out of our fight, 
It altonifh’d me quite, 
The cake and the coffee, and tea-things they bore, 
Without afking us once if we chofe any more. 
Then they got into parties, as fui:ed them beft, 
Each fet by themfelves turn’d their backs on the ref: 
To be fure faucn gay people knew well what was right, 
But I fhould have thought it not quite fo polite. 
Firft I fat by a clufler of beauties and beaus, 
Who talk’d of fine ponies, fine women, fine cloaths, —__ 
% * % * 
* Next a party of critics and authors | join’d, 
And thought I had found out a fet to my mind: 
Cries a little black man, ** l’in convine'd, Dr. Guzzte, 
‘“* *Tis a poor paltry book that sjuft wrote by one Puzzve, 
“ Tm told too that RaTsBAne and ScrEECHQWL abube it—y 
** Have you, my dear Dottor, had time to perufe iti” 
** O, yes, I’ve juft fkimm’d it—’tis terrible trath, 
** An c/o of nonfente, an ill-favour’d ha/d.”’ 
* Sir, good Mr. SHuTrLECcOCcK’s pamphiet (depend on’) 
** Which he’s poing to publith, will foon make an end on’t.— 
** | heard,” cries another, at CapeLu’s, to-day, 
“* That Jounson’s in town, and is writing away ; 
‘€ | was charm’d with his Micton; what judgment and fpiri¢! 
“ Mr. Recicipe, fure you Il allow thjs has merit? 
** You’ve read it, no doubr, Sir,’—** NotI, Sir, indeed— 
** Read Jonn:on!—Id fooner fubfcribe to the creed !|———= 
** His opinions, religious and civil, | hare— 
** Sir, he’d make us all flaves to the church and the ftate '!”— 
** Gud Sir,” cries a Scot, {pringing up from behind, 
And prefenting his inuff box, ** you’re quite o’ my mind ; 
“* Tho’ the dottor would tain give all poets the law, 
** ©’ the {pirit of verfe he knows nothing at a’. 
in {pite of his critique, I canne’ perceive, 
What there is in your poem of Apam and Eve ; 
An you read Ossian, MiLTon canna ga doun, 
‘Tis lik after a virgin a mefyo’ the town: 
On this fubject the Door does nothing but dream, 
fOr ve is tov purblind to ken the tublecme.”— 
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Art. VI. Fhe Intere? of Great Britain, with régard to her American 
Colonies confidered: To which 1s added an Appendix, COntainin 
the Outlines of a Piao for a general Pacilication. By James An. 
derfon, M. A. Author of Obfervations on the Means of excitin 
a Spirit of National Induilry, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1782. 


N times when fubjedts of general importance engage the at. 
tention of the Public, and teeming heads are delivered of 
thoughts for their own eafe and the benefit of others, any perfon, 
whatever his opinions may be, can be furnifhed with ready-made 
arguments to fupport them, that will fit them as neatly, as a 
tall, fhort, fat, Jean, ftrait, or crooked man, may be fitted 
with a fuit of cloaths at Monmouth-ftreet or Rofemary-lane : 
It is indeed as happy for communities as for individuals, that we 
have fuch a facility in accommodating our thoughts to circum. 
ftances as they arife; for the train of reafoning purfued in this 
very fenfible eflay, which, perhaps, the ingenious Author him- 
felf never conceived, till it was dictated by events, may now 
operate as a cordial, by its novelty, though the tafte of it would 
have been totally difretifhed at the clofe of the late war, when 
we were flufhed with conquefts, and congratulated ourfelves on 
the recent extenfion of the Britifh empire. After having been 
repeatedly told, both in print and in the fenate, that our wel- 
fare as a nation, depended on preferving the fupreme govern- 
ment over our American colonies; we are now comforted under 
the lofs of them, by a difquifition, the refult of which is, 

* That our American colonics, inilead of promoting the trade and 
manufactures of Great Britain, have tended in a moft powerful man- 
ner to deprefs them. That inftead of adding ftrength and ftability to 
theempire, they have neceflarily weakened it to a great degree, and 
expofed itto the moltimminent danger. ‘That, therefore, the fettling 
of thefe colonics at firft was unwife, and the fubfequent encourage- 
ment that was given them highly impolitic.’ 

To maintain thefe pofitions may be deemed an arduous tafk, 
by thofe who have ever confidered American colonization in a 
direct contrary point of view ; but it is undertaken by a writer, 
whofe abilities we have, on more than one occafion, found to 
be refpectable. Inftead of extending this article by attempting 
an abridged detail of the whole work, which, from the con- 
nexion of the feveral parts, muft be injured by curtailing, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to the chapter which treats of the confe- 
quences that refult from extended dominion, as an abftraé 
gueftion ; and our choice is the rather directed to this paflage, 
as the argument of it points dire€tly at certain current opinions, 
as well relating to ourfelves as to the new-formed American 
States, the validity af which is generally fuppofed incontro- 
vertible, and may ferve to reconcile us to difappointments, that, 
according to the writer, ought rather to give us fatisfadtion. 
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It is, fays our Author, admitted, that of two countries con- 
taining an equal number of inhabitants, the fmalleft in extent 
of territory will be the moft powerful. ‘Ihe larger the territory, 
the more difficult it is to be defended ; many garrifons and nu- 
merous troops being required to fecure an extended country 
fom infult and danger. “The fame reafoning applies to the in- 
ternal police of the country; the difficulty of obtaining prompt 
juftice again{t tranfgreffors, being much greater in countries 
where the people are thinly fcattered, than where they are more 
numerous, or live clofer together: if therefore equal fecurity is 
obtained in each, it will be much more chargeable in the large, 
than in the fmal] country. In a well-peopled country, the la- 
bourer and manufacturer are fo near neighbours, that they ex- 
change the produce of their induftry with great facility, and 
with the leaft poffible wafte of labour; therefore the produce of 
the fields, and manufactures, can be afforded at the loweft pof- 
fible rate. But if a country be thinly peopled, all commodities 
muft be carried confiderable diftances to market; and the ex- 
pence of carriage enhances the price of goods without adding to 
their value: To this muft be added, the labour and charge 
attending making and fupporting extenfive roads ef com- 
munication between different parts of the country. 

It is for fuch reafons Mr. Anderfon calls the large country, 
thinly peopled, the poor country ; the fmaller, and more popu- 
Jous, the rich country: and the taxes required for fupporting the 
civil and military eftablifhment, are railed cheaper, and are of 
courfe more productive, in the latter than in the former. The 
poor country therefore is doubly opprefled, as being more fe- 
verely taxed, and being after all, much weaker than the rich 
one. He extends the parallel to a greater variety of circum- 
{tances than we can attend to, and concludes that the only ftates 
where the felicity of the people has been confiderable and dur- 
able, have been thofe whofe want of power precluded any idecs 
of conqueft to enlarge their territories. After this general doc- 
trine, he comes to the application : 

* If,’ fays he, © the preceding reafoning be well founded, we have 
room to doubt if our forefathers atted with prudence, when they 
thewed fo much folicitude to extend the bounds of the Britifh empire 
in America. We thus acquired, it is true, an immenfe traét of 
Country, abundantly fertile, and capable of maintaining an innume- 
rable multitude of people. but that country totally deftitute of inha- 
bitants. As individuals in Britain have been accuftomed to value 
their poffefions, by the extent and fertility of the foil which belonged 
to them, we naturally enough applied the fame rule to judge of the 
value of thofe countries that have been annexed to the Britith empire, 
hot properly adverting to the difference of circumftances between our- 
felves and the weitern continent. Hed Roffia, which is a thinly 


Peopled, and in many places a fertile country, acquired thefe pof- 
Re 4 feflions, 
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fefions, individuals there would have judged of their valve after 4 
different manner. They know thatat home it is neither the extent of 
their poffeffions, nor the richnefs of the foil, that conftitutes the value 
of an eitate, but the number of people it contains. In transferrin: 
an eftate, therefore, they mention not the number of its acres, butthe 
number of its people, and according to that numter thev eflimate its 
value. Jn Ruflia, therefore, thofe immenie territories we have ac. 
quired without any inhabitants, upon the poffeflion of which we plume 
ourfelves fo much, would not have been accounted of any value atall, 
Whether does the Rutlian or Briton in this cafe judge mott wifely ? 
Mary particulars mutt be attended to before this quettion can be pro- 
perly decided. Itis only neceffary heve to remark, that they both 
judge trom habit rather than from seafoning, and that they are of 
courfe equally liable to be miftaken. It is not thus that mankind 
fhou!d judge in matters of fo much importance. 

* From what has already been faid, it will appear evident, that al. 
though America had been contiguous to Lritain, fo as to have ade 
mitted of being united with it into one connetted kingdom, alihcugh 
jt would in that cafe have been more eatly defended and governed 
than at prefent, yet on account of the difpertion of our people that 
would neceffarily take place, upon the acquifition of fuch an extended 
territory, the empire mult have been weakened, and its induilry di- 
minifhed. It follows, that as America is fituated, disjoined from 
Britain by fuch a traci of ocean, and therefore fo much more dificult 
to be prote&ed or governed, thefe inconveniences muit be felr ina 
fill flronger degree, unlefs their bad effects are counterbalanced by 
fome favourable circumfiances, that have not yet been taken into the 
account.’ 

None fuch however appear, becaufe the interefts of different 
communities will ever be diftinét. 

‘ If one man feels that his intereit is hurt bv another, he will fub- 
mit to that as a hardthip, fo long as he finds be cannot avoid it with- 
out fubjecting himfelf to a greater inconvenience, but no longer: and 
this is tt] more obyioufly the cafe with regard to nations, It-3s in- 
tere? alone which eltadlifhes the rig4ts of government, and poawer that 
Meiviaics them,’ 

As the principles here advanced are ably fupported, and will 
not be eafily overturned, they may at lcaft filence thofe who are 
not convinced that we can have raifed and carried on fuch a bufy 
intercourle with powerful colonies, on m:ftaken notions: while 
others may liften to them, with that kind cf relu@tant affent that 
@ontiits im making a virtue of neceifity. But ali the while, 
however we may reafon, and however we may aét, it is beyond 
Gur power to counterwork the natural tendency of caufes to pro- 
duce their certain effects. Phytical evils arrive at a crifis which 
produces their cure; the fame courfe takes place in political 
evils, only as the agency of man oper.tes in the Jatter, they may 
either sggravate them to partial deftructicns, or bring them toa 
more gentle and favourable termination. <A different conduct in 
our cummanders, at the beginai:g of American boftilities, might 
rs) have 
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bave deftroyed the credit of certain confident declarations, which 
ye now as confidently quoted as preditions ; but the moft de- 
-iqve fuccefs could only have retarded events that muft after- 
wards have taken place: And on the principles Mr. Anderfon 
io frongly urges, we have as little reafon to be diflatished with 
theevent of the conteft, as to be fatisfied with ¢heir execution of 
the trufts repofed in them. It remains only to act wifely from 
prefent circumftances. 

Our heavy national burdens are confiftently with the above 

saflage, afcribed to this diftant continental connexion. 
«The amount of our taxes has indced afforded a fubject for much 
declamation; but the caufes of the great increafe of the national ex- 
pence which occafions thefe taxes, has feldom been thoughtof, The 
preflure of our taxes has been complained of, but it has not been fug- 
celled that this preffure has been greatly augmented in confequence of 
the paucity of our people, which has been in a great meafure occa- 
joned by the emigrations to America, and our exertions in its defence. 
When our manufacturers have been thrown out of employment, from 
2 tagnation of demand in foreign markets, occafioned by the circum- 
tances above-named, inflcad of contriving means to alleviate their 
yurthens, and to furnifh them with employment at home, allurements 
nave been held out to entice them to the colonies, where taxes were 
jardly known and proteétion has been afforded gratis. It does not 
jeem to have been adverted to by thofe who promoted thefe meatures, 
that in confequence of the migraions arifing from thefe caufes, the 
‘axes On thofe behind would require to be augmented, and that of 
courfe, the evil complained of would be increafed, and greater mi- 
grations become neceffary ; which, if the fame conduct is to be ob- 
erved, mult go on increafing till the total depopulation of the {tate 
puts a op to them,’ 

The truth of this pofition depends on what was faid before; 
for if the former doctrine is accepted as valid, no objection re- 
mains againft this inference from it. 

Our Author infilts Rrongly on the colonies having operated as 
a continual drain to carry off ufeful inhabitants from thas coun- 
iry; which has probably been too much the cafe: and he afcribes 
the increafe of inhabitants there more to this influx, than to the 
alieged {peedy population among themfelves, 

Ii is,’ fays he, © gererally believed, that mankind increafe fo 
noch fatter in America by natural procreation, than in Britain, that 
the diminution of the inhabitants of this country bears no fort of pro- 
vortion to their jncreafe in the colonies, and that by confequence the 
‘ois we have fuftained by the fectiing of America, is much more than 
made upto us by the gain we reap trom the commerce of the colonies. 

* { have examined this quettion with attention, but have not been 
able to meet with any fact that tends to corroborate the opinion, un- 
le fs it be the fingle circumftance of the rapid population of fome of the 
Provinces of America. Bur from this circumitance alone, we well 
Know, that no fuch inference can be drawn. The inhabitants of 
Loudon, Liverpool, Manchelter, and Many Other places in Britain, 
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have, in like manner, increafed in a moit rapid progreflion: but noman 
becaufe of this circumitance, has ever believed that thofe places on 
more favourable for population thanothers. Itis onthe contrary we]] 
known, that were it not for the continual fupplies of people they con- 
ftantly draw from the country, the inhabitants of thofe places would 
probably diminith inftead of increafing. The fame inference.may be 
made with regard to the population of America, unlefs other facts are 
produced to prove a contrary opinion. 

‘ From the moft accurate enquiry [ could make, I have not met 
with a fingle circumftance that tends to prove, that the inhab:tants of 
America increafe by natural procreation in the {ma'left degree fatter 
than they doin the country, and dittant provinces of Britain, To af- 
certain this fact, « have enquired after parochial regilters; but thofe 
of America could not be obtained. And if they could, unlefs they 
are kept with more than ordinary care, it would not be fafe impli- 
citly to rely on them. 

‘ For want of means of better information, I then had recourfe to 
an expedient, which the reader may eafily adopt if he inclines: [e 
was, to put fome of the American refugees (who at prefent abound in 
this country) upon recolleGting the number of children in fuch fami- 
lies as they knew in America, whofe parents were either dead, or pat 
hopes of increafing their families; and comparing thefe with an equal 
number of families in Britain, in fimilar circumitances, taken alfo at 
random, from the recollection of perfons who had never been out of 
the ifland. Upon this trial I could find no perceptible advantage on 
the fide of America over the country places and diitant provinces 
(for it was to thefe places [confined my enquiry) in Great Britain. It 
is not contended that very great accuracy could be obtained by this 
mode of enquiry; butit is prefumed that had the difparity in this ref- 
pec been near fo great as has been contended for, a fenfible difference 
mutt have been perceived even by this mode of trial.’ 

The hiftorical proofs he brings of emigration to America, and 
the great wafte of lives before permanent {ettlements were formed, 
which he fuppofes ftill to continue under the hardfhips endured in 
extending the fettlements weftward, may ferve his argument bet- 
ter than this mode of comparing the procreative powers in Britain 
and America; for families of children may be admitted to be as 
Jarge in one place as in the other, and yet population goon fafter 
there, from a confideration fo obvious, that it is rather a wonder 
to find it overlooked. When matrimonial connexions are form- 
ed, we may conclude ceteris paribus, they may, for any caufe 
that appears to the contrary, be as produétive here asin Ameti- 
ca: But jc is generally argued, that from the difficulties of fup- 
porting a family among us, peop!e are more reluctant in fubject- 
ing themfelves to the burden; and that hence from living in ces 
libacy, families are not fo numerous here as in America. To 
afcertain this point we are not to compare twenty families with 
twenty families, to find their produce of children ; but in parts 
of cach Country, as nearly fimilar as can be found, to number one, 
{Wo 
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two, or more parifhes in each, and from a determinate number 
of refideat inhabitants compare the refpective proportions of the 
married to the fingle. If this could be eafily accomplifhed, it 
would then appear how far our Author was juftified in the po- 
licy he attributes to the Americans. ‘£ It was the INTEREST of 
the people in America to induce as many perfons as poffible to 
migrate to America, and therefore it has been their ftudy to exe 
hibit as flattering a picture as poffible to the public of the falu- 
brity and other excellencies of their country.” In the mean- 
while chis will not be deemed a forced conjecture, and when it 
met a perfuafion of the fame nature on this fide the Atlantic, it 
would operate accordi ngly. 

Having fhewn that great part of our national expences are to 
be charged to the account of our colonies; the Author alfo 
confiders the commercial advantages we are fuppofed to have 
reaped from them: but-even the fe he deems fallacious, and 
fates acafe to fhew, that from the lofs of the numbers who 
have left this country to fettle there, and taking into the ac- 
count the articles of life confumed by them, the balance is 
azainft us *, “The temptation this conneétion affords for fre- 
quent wars; the waite of people, and the oppreffions on the re- 
mainder to carry them on; the hazards liberty is expofed to 
under an extended empire; are all infifted on with great force of 
argument. Ihe inquiry is no lefs curious than interefting ; 
and the Author has at the clofe of it drawn up and recommended 
a ticaty of general pacification, founded on a freedom of trade 
to America, guaranteed by a confederacy of the European 
powers: in which he partitions out the American provinces be- 
tween Great Britain and the new States in that country. But 
however fair all this may appear to the fpeculator in his clofet ; 
we Cannot on the review of them avoid recollecting, that ¢ it is 
intereft alone which eftablifhes the rights of government, and 
power that maintains them.’ According to which principle, it 
is natural to think, that right will be ¢ota/ly out of the queftion in 
criving the bargain at a a pormmpiowrs where each of the con- 
tracting parties will infift on the terms their fwords have carved 


Out for them, N 
e 





* He maintains that we have internal refources in this ifland, and 
in the due cultivation of the fifheries round it, to fuppost, at lealt, 
an hundred times the number of inhabitants it contains. 
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Art, VII. Philological Enquiries, in Three Parts, by James Harti 


Efq. 8vo. 2 Vols. 8s. 6d. Boards. Nourfe. 1781, , 


E have here a pofthumous work of a Writer highly and 

defervedly refpected in the republic of letters. It was 

intended by the Author for publication, and the whole of jt 
was printed before his death. 

It is divided into three Parts; the firft of which is an invefti« 
gation of the rife and different fpecies of critici{m and critics; the 
jecond—an illuftration of critical docirines and principles, as they 
appear in diftinguifhed Authors, as well antient as modern; the 


third is rather hiftorica] than critical, being an effay on the tafe 


and literature of the middle age. 

In the perufal of thefe Enquiries, the Reader’s attention will 
feldom be fatigued with thofe metaphyfical refinements, and 
that fubtle erudition, with which the Author’s Philofephical Ar- 
rangements were thought, even by perfons well verfed in antient 
Jearning and metaphyfics, to abound too much. On the con. 
trary, he will be pleafed with the fimpie and perfpicuous detail 
of critical fpeculations, which, though rarely new, are always 
elegant and curious, and very frequently interfperfed with facts, 
particulars, and anecdotes, deferving to be more generally 
known than they are, 

If any pesfons, nat degply learned, are defirous of forming 
themfelves to a correét relifh of the beft models in compofition, 
- and to a true judgment in matters of literary tafte, there is 
fcarcely any book that can be more properly recommended to 
their perufal than that now before us. Amidft many topics of 
encomium, on which we could enlarge with pleafure, we beg 
Jeave to remark that one fingular excellence, and perhaps the 
chief merit of this work is, that the charaéter of the Author 
ftands forth to view in every page; marked with peculiarities 
indeed, but peculiarities of the moft amiable and refpedtable 
kind. As we read, we feem liftening to the converfation of an 
clegant fcholar, a gentleman, a perfon of the greateft candour, 
iincerity, and worth ; defirous of imprefiing his owa liberal fen- 
timents on the minds of others. 

Far from having his mind contra&ed by that faftidious 
fqueamifhnefs, which long habits of admiring the beft models 
are apt to produce, Mr. Harris is very earneft in recom- 
mending the ftores of Arabian hiterature to the attention of the 
Jearned in Europe, and takes pleafure in giving, perhaps, more 
than their juft praife to the few writers who deferve to be dif- 
tinguifhed amid the darknefs of Gothic times. With the fame 
liberality of mind, he haftens to introduce to public notice the 
late appearances of claffical literature, and of good tafte, in the 
dominions of the Emprefs of Ruffia, ‘ 
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So far indeed is he from being -mifled by that blind attach- 
ment to the antients, which men of his great learning and claf- 
fcal tafte are apt to contraét, that, in a very beautiful criticifm, 
he has boldly compared the plan of Lillo’s Fatal Curiofity with 
chat of the Oedipus Tyrannus of the Grecian poet. 

In the Appendix to the Enquiries, we have an account of the 
Arabic manufcripts, belonging to the Efcurial Library in Spain ; 
~of the manufcripts of Livy in the fame library—of the Greek 
manufcripts of Cebes, in the library of the King of France, at 
Paris, together with fome account of literature in Ruflia, and 


of the progrefs towards civilization in that country. Rh 


— 


Arr. VIII. Divine Benevolence afferted, and vindicated from the Ob- 
jections of ancient and modern Sceptics. By Vhomas Balguy, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Wincheiler. Octavo. 2s. 6d. Davis. 





N the Author’s Advertifement, prefixed to this treatife, we are 

told, that it is a fpecimen of a larger work on the fubject of 
natural religion. Every one that is capable of reading it with 
that degree of attention which it deferves, and of judging of its 
merit, will be impatient to fee thefe outlines filled up, Dr. B. 
appears to be mafter of his fubject, and to have beftowed all that 
attention upon it, which its importance deferves. We do not 








remember, indeed, to have feen any treatife more ftrongly 
marked with precifion, accuracy, and metaphyfical acumen. 
Nothing, furely, can give greater pleafure and comfort to 
perfons of a ferious and contemplative turn, than to have their 
faith in the goodnefs of the Supreme Being firmly eftablifhed on 
the bafis of folid argument and juft reafoning ; and we know 
not where fuch perfons can have a more fatisfactory view of this 
very interefting point than in the treatife before us. 
The fubjeét of natural religion is reducible to three general 
heads: God’s Being, his Perfeétion, and his Moral Govern- 
ment—Gvodne/s is that part of the fubject which is now offered 
to the Public. 
The Author introduces it with obferving, that the Divine 
goodnefs is confidered by fome writers as confifting wholly in 
benevolence; by others, as comprehending fome other moral per- 
feflions, not perhaps reducible to this head; but that the idea 
of benevolence is by all writers included under that of goodnefs, 
and is at leaft a very affe@ting and interefting part of it. 
He goes on to mention, very briefly, the arguments by which 





different writers (fome of them of great authority) have endea- 
Voured to prove that the Author of nature has been influenced 
by a benevolent principle, both in framing and preferving the 
big viz. the degree of happinefs aéfually produced in this 
yitem, the prepollency of good, &c.—It may be more fatisfactory, 
he 
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he obferves, to confider feparately the various caufes of pleafure 
and pain ; and to examine how far thefe oppofite effects whi 
defigned or accidental; 1, e. whether either or both were ultimate 
ends. By the word ultimate be only means the Jatt difcernible 
intention. Our prefent ftate may have reference to other {tates 
and other fyftems; but this being unknown, proves nothing 
for, or againft, the divine goodnefs, If the conftitution and 
Jaws of every part of nature appear ultimately intended to pro. 
duce good ; it cannot but be the joint intention of a// the parts, 
Nor fhall we have any fufficient reafon, he fays, to reject this 
conclufion, if many of the phenomena, not all, fhew an inten- 


tion of producing cood: and zo part, or circumftance, fhew an- 


intention of preducing evil, except only in /ubordination to good ; 
which, to the purpofe of the prefent enquiry, is in truth no ex- 
ception at all. 

The various intentions difcernible in the works of nature, are 
all reducible, we are told, to thefe two: 1. To produce a re- 
gular fucceflion of men and animals ; including the birth, tem- 
porary prefervation, decay, and diflolution of each individual ; 
2. To furnifh them with the means and occafions of exercifing 
their various powers of perception and action. The Dodor 
fhews, that thefe intentions concur in the various works of na- 
ture, and that the firft is fubordinate to the fecond. 

Perception and aéfion, therefore, being the fole ends (within 
the compafs of human reafon) propofed by the Author of nature, 
it remains to enquire, what ind of perception was intended by 
him, whether pleafant, or painful, or both. And here, previous 
to a particular enquiry, our Author points out fome circum- 
ftances, which form a ftrone prefumptive proof, that plea/ant 
perceptions only were intended ; and that the pains are acci- 
dental confequences, attending the means of producing pleafure; 
i.e. the pains arifing on the prefent fyftem of things are not ul- 
timate ends; but unhappy appendages of a fcheme formed with 
no other defign than the production of good. 

He now proceeds, more directly and particularly, to examine 
and lay open the fubject before him, viz. Whether the feveral 
parts of the univerfe, and the laws to which they are fubjed, 
were defigned by the Author of them for the production of good, 
In other words, whether the fucceflive exiftence, perceptions, 
and aétions, of the various animals which inhabit the globe, 
and the caufes on which they depend, all of them proceeding 
from the intention of their Maker, be reducible to a higher, of 
more general intention, viz. the production of happinets. 

To judge of the general principle, which includes all the 
ends difcernible in the conftitution of things, we muft confider, 
our Author fays, the nature and condition of men and other 
animals, during their abode on this globe, i, e. Whether their 
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(ame and circumftances be adapted to make them happy or 
miferable. In the purfuit of this inquiry, he confiders, 1. The 
conftitution of the bodies of animals: 2. The external caufes 
which are capable of affecting them; 3. The powers and facul- 
ties of the human mind; 4. The mutual dependence of men 
and other animals; 5. The mutual dependence of mankind. 

As a previous remark he tells us, that an intention of pro- 
ducing good-will be fufficiently apparent in any particular in- 
fance, if the thing confidered can neither be changed nor taken 
away, without lofs or harm, all other things continuing the fame. 
Were we to fuppofe various things in the fyftem changed at once, 
we could neither judge of the poffibility, nor the confequences, 
of the change, having no degree of experience to direct us, 
This remark, we are told, is to be carried along through the 
whole proof of Divine benevolence. 

Having confidered the different parts of the conftitution of - 
nature, and the particular laws to which each of them is fubject, 
our Author proceeds, in the fecond part of his treatife, to en- 
quire into thofe more general laws, which extend through God’s 
whole adminiftration ; and thefe alfo, he fays, will be found to 
fuggeft probable arguments of a benevolent intention in the 
Author of nature; certainly to afford zo prefumption of a con- 
trary intention. 

This part of his enquiry comprehends an anfwer to the fol- 
lowing queftions: 1. Whether the more general laws of divine 
adminiftration afford any prefumption of good or ill intention in 
the Deity ? 2. Whether any additional evidence arifes, on either 
part, from the uniformity and conftancy with which God’s 
laws are adminiftered ? 3. Whether the continual oppofition 
made to Divine adminiftration by human agents, affords us any 
caufe to doubt of the benevolence of our Maker? , 

In the third and laft part, our Author fhews, from the ap- 
parent iztentions of nature, that good, prepollent good, is the 
refult of all, and anfwers objections. 

From the general view we have given of the contents of this 
treatife, the Reader, who is converfant with fuch fubjects, will 
naturally expeét much inftruction from it, and, if we are not 
miftaken, he will not be difappointed in his expectations. Con- 
fidering the variety of matter contained within a narrow com- 
pals, it was impoffible for us to do any thing more than give a 
thort abftraét of the contents. R 





Art. IX. Effays addrefed to young married Women. By Mrs- 
Grifith. 12mo. 28. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1782. 


RS. Griffith’s reputation, as an elegant Moralift, is fo 
| eee eftablifhed, that it wants no fuccour fiom our 
ppiaule. 
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In thefe Eflays we fee religion giving dignity to youth and 


beauty ; while politenefs receives no incumbrance from form. 
ality: nor is cheerfulnefs reftrained by fuperftition. Mrs, G 
unites the pleafing with the ufeful. Her maxims are the pureft 
that innocence can imbibe for its protection ; and on the bafis 
of female virtue fhe hath reared that fuperftructure, which ip 
the end wiil be found to be the on/y temple of happinefs. 

Thefe Effays profeftedly treat of the following fubjes, viz, 
Religion ; Conjugal Affection; Temper; Neatnefs; Dometic 
Amufement; Friendfhip; Parental and Filial Affe@tion; and 
Economy. Each of thefe fubjects is difcuffed with much good 
fenfe ; and with a delicacy of fentiment and elegance of lan- 
guage peculiar to Mrs. Griffith. 

¢ As thefe Effays are meant to be generally ufeful, it would be 
impoffible, fays this amiable and ingenious Writer, to confine 
their precepts to any particular rank or fituation; of courfe 
there can be no rules laid down for the conduct of individuals 
under any particular circumftances : and indeed the whole wosk 
may rather be confidered as a fketch, from which the intelligent 
mind may deduce inferences, and make applications, than a 
regular plan to be diligently purfued,’ 

The Author’s fentiments on friendfhip are not the vain effu- 
fions of a frothy and fickle fancy ; but the fteady and permanent 
convictions of judgment and experience. We will prefent our 
Readers with one extract from this eflay ; and we do it the ra- 
ther, in order to correct a moft obvious blunder of the prefs; 
for we regret that any thing fo beautiful fhould be marred by 
carelefinets : 

‘ As the word friendfhip is at prefent generally underftood to 
be a term of little import, or at moft extending merely to a pre- 
ference of liking, or efteem, [ would by no means exclude my 
fair Readers from that kind of commerce which is now accepted 
under that title, in fociety. But even this fort of connection 
requires much caution in the ehoice of its objeét; for I fhould 
with it might be reftrained to one; and that one ought to ob- 
tain this preference, from the qualities of the heart, rather than 
thofe of the head. A long and intimate acquaintance can alone 
difcover the former ; the latter are eafily and willingly difplayed 
—For love without efteem is as a shower, foon fpent. The 
heart is the /pring of affections, but the mind is their refervotr.’ 


p. 82, and 83. 
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ter X Olfervetions on the Pocms of Thomas Rowley: In which the 


guthentcity of thofe Poems is afcertained. by Jacob Bryant, Efq. 
> vols. vo. 8s. 6d. boards. Payne. 1781. 


an 


HE learned and ingenious Author of the prefent work re- 

minds us of that celebrated Quixote in Chemiftry, Para- 
celfus, who, though he failed in- dilcovering the philofopher’s 
fone, yet, in his wild ranges through nature, made difcoveries of 
much greater confequence, and opened a field of entertainment 
and information which amply recompented his affiduity, how- 
ever diftant it might leave him from the original object of his 
purfuit. ‘This remark is more particularly applicable to Mr. 
Bryant’s Opus Palmarium, THE ANALYSIS; yet it is not wholly 
inapplicable to the work row under review, notwithftanding its 
object is of far iefs confequence, and the learning and ingenuity 
diiplayed in it be in every view inferior. It feems, however, to 
be the peculiar fate of Mr. Bryant to undertake the defence of 
paradoxes and hypothefes, which have no exiftence but in fan- 
cy and fiction, and to be in earneft where others are in jeft ! 
Fairy land is holy ground to him; and caftles in the air are as 
facred as the temples of divinity ! 

In the prefent inaufpicious attempt we are prefented with fome- 
thing to amufe curiofity, and fomething to afford information : 
but we have more toexcite our furprize at the author’s temerity ; 
and ftill more to raife a {mile at his credulity. We never faw 
learning fo debafed by weak reafoning, nor ingenuity fo blended 
with abfurdity. A ftudied attempt to render the caufe of Row- 
ley ridiculous, could not have an{wered that purpofe more effec- 
tually than the laboured efforts of this author to make it ferious ; 
and in the very moment when he is moit gravely engaged in re- 
pelling its enemies, he fupplies them with weapons to facilitate 
hisown defeat. 

The firft pofition which is Jaiddownby Mr. Bryant is the fol- 
lowing : viz. * That the poems of Row!ey were written ina pro- 
vincial dialeét, according to the idiom of the people in whofe 
country the author refided and was probably born.’ To illuftrate 
this pofition, Mr. Bryant examines the writings of fome of our 
older poets, and hath given two or three ample fpecimens of pro- 
vincial terms and modes of expreffion, from the Chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucefter, and from acurious MS. which belongs to 
the library of King’s College in Cambridge, written in the 
thirteenth century, under the patronage of Humfrey Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, who was nephew to King tdward the Second. 
‘ The language of the former is, as our Author obferves, very 
broad and coarfe, and the whole favours ftrongly of the county 
of which he appears to be a native.’ ‘The latter from a 
Certain provincial mode of expreflion, he conjectures to have 
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formed his language on the dialect of fome of the weftern coup. 
tics, and moft probably of Hereford or Gloucefter. In like map. 





ner the diction of Rowley is fuppofed to be provincial; and this, 
our author imagines, m: ay be sine from the numberlefs peculi. 
arities with which itabounds. Inftances, fays he, to this pur. 
pofe are very obvious ; and as a proof he preduces fome exam. 
ate Unfortunately for the caufe of Ro: wiey, the examples 
produced tend ftrongly to confirm the aflertion we made in the 
fecond part of the Review of Dean Milles, viz. That the language 
of tne Poems is a patch-work of every fpecies of dialect, old and 
new: that thewords were picked up at random, and nothi: g& Was 
confulted but their fignifcation. In the examples of provincial 
terms produced by Mr. Bryant, we find feveral that may be met 
with in moft of our old poets, particularly in Chaucer and Spen. 
fer, who furely dil not write according to the dialect of Row. 
lev’s fuppofed county ; and as to the relt, they are moltly com. 
mon terms difguifed by an appearance of antient fpelling. AZiefl, 
for myfe/f, is undoubtedly very coarfe, and favours ftrongly of 
Somerfe tfhire ; but it fhould be confidered that Chatterton, as 
well as the pretended ee ey, was a native of that county, 
Sheen, for fhine, and pais'd, for pois'd, are a fpecies of the fame 
corrupt dialect; however they are not peculiar to the old writers 
of Somerfet or ‘Devon, fince both occur in Chaucer, and even 
in Spenfer, and therefore cannot be determinative of the point 
for which they are adduced by our Author, Mr. Bryant ob- 
ferves, * That there are numbers of entire words in every page [of 
Rowley] which have been for a long time obfolete ; fome of 
thefe probably were never in general ufe, but confined to parti- 
cular provinces.” We thoroughly azree with him kere; but the 
inference we would draw from this remark is the very reverfe of 
that which se attempts to eftablifh. Many of the words intro- 
duced into the poems were ob{olete, even in the age in which it 
is pretended they were written. ‘Ichey by no means mix with the 
general language of the poems ; for the ground of them is mo- 
dern, and the obfolete terms are patched on it, and appear not 
originally to belong to it. Out of the examples produced by 
Mr. Bryant of obfole:e and provincial terms, there are but two 
or three that may not be found in Bailey’s Dietionary, with pre- 
cifely the fame fignification that is given to them in the Poems, 
and in Chatterton’s Gloffary. The difference in fpelling from 
that dictionary, or from Kerfey’s, is in general fo trifling as not 
to deferve any rega rd; and when there is any difference in that 
sefpect it is evidently a piece of affectation, in order the better 
to fupport the farce of antiquity. Thus an additional ¢ was fup- 
pofed by Chatterton to help the difguife, and he generally made a 
very free ufe of it, more free indeed than was neceflary, or than was 
done by any of the antients whom he attempted to copy. The 
converting 
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a averting an 7 intoa y, aw intoan o, &c. &c. was another 

er : rick of this young adventurer to deceive the eye, and he per- | 
a formed wonders with it! An @ anda y at the beginning of a Be 
> Pure ° . . ; = ; 

ton word, had the fame magical effeét with an ¢ at the end; and thus 
ze : adore and y-broched make antiquity look more antient ill! It | 
Hip i; curious however to obferve, that Nir. Bryant, in order to 


“s prove that Rowley wrote according to the provincial dialect of 
ry - ‘ ° 
age the weftern counties, Mould produce words which are entirely of 


“9 


northern extraction, and perhaps were at no time intelligible to 





x Was rete , 
ncial the invabitants of that part of the kingdom for whofe entertain- 
> met | ment Rowley is fuppofed to have written. It was enough for 


Chatterton that he found o/d words: It was enough for him that 


Nen. , 
‘ite they were all grownobiclete. But Rowley, who wrote tobe un- 
derftood, would only have adopted thofe which were in ufe, and 


ofl not have jumbled together all the dialects cf the nation, and words 
+f ofevery date. We are thoroughly convinced that there was not 


’ 
if one in a thoufand, ner perhaps ten thoufand, that would have | 
inty, underficod the poems of Rowley in the age in which they are | 
fame | fad to have beon written. 
wee Mr. Bryant baving attempted to eftablifh the claim of the old 
eyen | Prieto thofe Poems, from the confideration of their abounding 
oint | i provincial tcrms, proceeds to an argument of ftill greater pith 


ob. | 22d moment! Let us examine the ftrength of it. ° Befides tnete 
fof J terms, which, though obfolete, are native, there are others which 

are foreign, be.ng partly borrowed, and partly framed from other 
languages. “hele languages are the French and Italian, toge- 
the ther with the Latin and Greek, with none of which we prefume 





>of | that Chatterton was at all acquainted. ‘Ihe writers of thetimes 

ie. in gueltion aficSted a fhew of learning, and they often coined 

hit new words, and adopted others by way of enriching their compo- 

the fitions, It is therefore not to be wondered at, if, in Rowley’s 

nite Poems there fhould be expreflions of this nature, which were not | 
not | 2 general acceptation.”. Mr. Bryant produces many examples | 
by ofthis kind. But here he is again unfortunate. ‘The words are \ 
ae, allcommon, and might have bcen known to a youth of far lefs 

ve reading and underftanding than Chatterton. ‘The greater part 

ns, of the words produced by Mr. Bryant may be found in Bailey, 

— efpectally thofe which are the moft uncommon and lie moft out of 

a the lineof gencra! reading. Such are Exbrice and Zabulus, which 

sae we have noted ina former Review. 

wi Mr, Bryant produces after this a lift of French words which 

p- occur in the Poems of Rowley, and from them draws a frefh ar- 

ee gument to fupport their authenticity. His ill luck, however, 

as doubles on him, for all the words, except one (and that a very 

he Common one) may be found in Bailey! Not knowing indeed 

g that fo much learning in Latin, Greek, and French, could be 


gained at fo cheap a rate, and from a book fo much beneath the 
Ff 2 attention 
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attention of a fcholar, our Author prenety remarks © that from 
thefe and other circunitances we may be a/Jured that thofe poems 
were writtenin the Anvlo-Norman ftile ; the fame of which the 
Jearned Hickes, in his [hefaurus, treats atlarge. And without 
any previous knowledge of the real author, we might be certain 
that he was a man of lear ning, and well avguaiineel with feveral lan- 
guages. Thefe tew examples, out ot many, I lay before the 
reader, to whom at every turn of the book more will prefent 
themfelves, fhould: he choofe to make farther enquiry. I never 
heard it furmifed that Chatterton was in the leaft acquainted with 
the French Janguage, much lefs with the Latin and Greek, 
Whence then was it poffidble for him to have made fuch an exotic 
collection ?? We cannot forbear {miling at all this folemnity! 
for it exceeds all power of face to be grave, when we an{wer Mr. 
Bryant as we aniwered the Dean, and inform him whence Chat- 
terton had his Coll: ction ! 

It is not perhaps unworthy of obfervation, that in the two lifts 
of words extracted from the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucefter, 
and the MS. of King’s College, we meet but with very few 
words that can be found either in Bailey, or in the Gloflzr ry to 
Chaucer, which Chatterton tranfcribed, as we have already 
remarked, with his own hand. Out of upwards of a hundred 
and fixty words we can (carcely find twenty in the dictionary or 
the gl Alary whereas there ts hardly one uncsmmon word in a 
hundred i in the Poems of Rowley, but may betraced out in either 
of them. We leave the Reader to draw his own inference from 
this curious circumftance. 

Mr. Bryant, after thefe general remarks on the language of 
Rowley, proceeds to prove, by an induction of particulars, that 
the poems muft be antient, and that it was impofhible for Chat- 
terton to have been the author of them. ‘To this end he lays 
down fome few poffulata, which, he thinks, cannot be denied 
him, and which are neceflary to be premifed. Thefe pa/lulata 
will appear to the beit advantage in his own Janguage; for they 
will lofe much of their zmportance if we attempt to put them out 
of their original form ! 

* Liay it cown for a fixed principle, that if a perfon tranfmits to 
me a learned aid excelient compcfition, and does not underiland the 
context, he cannot be the author. 

“IT lay it down for a certainty, ifa patron , inany fuch comp moftion, 
has in tranfcribing varced ary of the terms through ignorance, and the 
true reading ap pears from the context, that he cannot have bean the 
author. Ii, as the antient vicer i faid tohave done tn rcfpeci toa 
portion of the gofpel, he for Siti fmnus, reads neatonanty With; Sfuntus, 
he never compoled the treatife 1 hi h 7 1s fo erofsly m Itaken If 
a perfon ‘n nis notes upon a poem, iniiiakes Li! ber Bacchus, for “id. 
ber, z Books or a 2 he meets with 2 iber, a Bock. i 
Li ber, F; ee, be certainly did not comvole the poem \ 
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‘In fiort, every writer muft know his own meaning; and if any 
nerfon by his gloffary, or «ny other expla ation, fhews, that he 
could not arrive at {uch a Cais he affords convincing proof that 
he original was by another hand. ‘This :oncrance will be found in 
Chatterton, and many miflakes in confequence ot it be feen; of which 
mitakes and ignorance. I will lay befor re the reader many examples: 
when thefe have heen af certained, let the reads: jodve, whether this 
poexperl need and unle:tered boy could basi been the auihor of the 





oems in queliion, 
Mr. Bryant divides his work into feveral parts for the fake of 


order and pr ifpicuity. “Phe firft divifion cont its, of ALA of 


Jime particu ar Terms which occur in the Poems of Rowley; the 
fe cond, ot References to antrent fis? LOVy § the t! vird, contains Au- 
thrittes for Perfons mentioned in the Battle of Llafhings ; ; the fourth 
eters 1ito A Comparifon of Rowley’s Poems. with Compofitiens of 
ather Writ ers 3 the fitth divifion 1s entitled, Some Obfervations 

on the real Poems of Chatterton, to which he put bis Name; ot his 
ii) akes ; alfo. of nis Parts a nd Attainments, &c. alfo, Objerva- 
tors upon the Notion of fome third Perfin being the Auther . 

After the ducufiion of thefe points, in which the znuternal evie 
dence 1s more particularly and ¢ tically examined, the Author 
-procecds to contider the external evidence, and the proofs ariiing 
outof it in favour of the authenicity of tue poems of Row- 
ley. 

In the conclufion, the leaJing obje@ts of the whole work are 
preiented tothe reader in a concife view, by way of Recapitul 
- It is drawn up in avery clear manner, and we cannot 
give our Readers a better idea of Mr. Bryant’s attempts in this 
curious Controverfy, tnan by prefenting the whole of it to them 


! 


in his own words. 
RECAPITULATION, 
“Tf we confider #)] taut hus been faid, we thall fod, that there has 
ben full evidence afforded to tne followin ig fai 4 Firtt, That Mr. 
Wilham ¢ anynge, hy the aliftance cf his friend and confeflor, Tho- 
mas Kowley, did make a valinable collection of w:tlings: That they 
were Se 201 wed ina laree ches, in a room over the north porch in St. 
Mary Reachfe, at Briiol: Vhat he roog the utmoft care forthe pre- 
fervat-on of chis valuable depotit, by havieg fix keys to the cheit, and 
as many trujiees, who were to perform an eur val vilitation. Of Row- 
lev. whole exifflence was doub ed, there has been attorded faiicient 
teiilimony from the reg fier of Wells ; end it has been farther fhewn 
from the a doer of S. Kwin, thatin his time there were at Britlol fe- 
ve al ref ipedtable perfors of that mame s and, as we may reafonably 
age of -his famiiv. It has been thewn that she wrt ngs thus laid 
UD, wereprelerved very fafély, ull the year1727, at which time the 
che was broken Open, and part of the parchmemts curried to another 
foom: ‘That the remainder lay expofed, and was carried away by dif- 
fer: nt per fe nss That Ch: atterton s father bad a large fhare, of which 
4 great deal was by him mifappued and rained. What was left 
at his death his widow put into a box, and upon her removal, 
F f 3 carried 


















































438 Biyant’s Ohfervations om Rawiey’s Poems. 
carried to her own houfe. ‘Phat tais box was fome years 
difcovered by her fon, when he was avout ifteen years oud; and that 
he at times carried oF the writings, which he fludied and copicd at 
his matter’s otice. Mention has bcen made of his joy, when he found 
out their value; of his ex:afy in fpeaking of t hem > and wien he read 
them to his friends, of bis indipnation at their being difregzarded 
which he fometimes expretfed in very opprcbrious terms. It has been 
proved, that he never took the merit of them to himfelf, bur always 
uniformly fpokeofthem as Rawiey’s. For this we have the evidence 
of his mother and filler, and every one of his molt intimate fr} riends, 
Pe:fons have been applied to who faw the originals; who faw him 
with the parchments in his hand; who heard him read from them, 
and were prefent at the a ne he was copying. Eset eral af the originals 
are flillin the hands of Mr, wn tk ha ive fhewn his foal! preten- 
fions to learning, a his hrit companions; from thofe who knew 
him atierwards; from the mafter w! 0 taught him; and laft!y, from 
his own teflimony; from the writings under his own fipnature, the 
fironceit evidence of all. ‘That he nad originals before him, is plain 
trom the beips to which he applied to getinformation. Thefe were 
Skinner, Kerley, the {mall Saxon Dict onary, and Chaucer with the 
gloiiary, Thefe he obtained when he had been in poliziion of tre 
anulcripts above a year and an half; fo that at that feafon, thoueh 
he had copied many of them, he was net perfeGly matter of the lan- 
guage. lideed, he never attained to it ae to this were owing 
the tale glofics s and deviations of which a real aathor could not have 
been an Indeed, nothing can be more inconfiitent than to fup- 
pofe himthe author; for itis plain, if he compofed the poems, that 
he d'd not know his own meaning; if he penned the oripinels, he 
could not iead his own writing, but was obliged to others to find out 
bis purpofe. This induces metodwelj a lictle longer upon the books 
which he Uorrowed, as the inference which naturally refults from that 
circuimitance feers to be of confequence. They were obtaired partly 
from Mr. Barrett, and parcly from Br. Green’s circulatinea library, 
atter he hed given to Mr. Catcott and Mr. Parre:t m many copies of the 
peems, and fpoken of others, as being ta his poffefhon. This fhews 
that they were not of his own compolition: for who ever cenflructed 
avoem, and then a year or two afterwards turned toa dictionary to 
picerttand ite Ir may be faid, that he hed recourfe to thefe helps in 
order to form a g'oifary; but if he had compofed the veries, furcly 
he could have made a plofary without the help of either Kerley of 
Skinner; otherwife, as I have urged before, he mult have writ‘en 
what he did not uederfland ; at d that fuch fine poetry wa: tne ercfule 
ofignorance, is notto bebelieved, That the world arcfe from choas 
I can eafily imagine, becan!e it wes by means of adivine hand; but 
that a jargon of words fhould preduce an Uiad, [cannot conceive; it 


is therefore plain that he was nor the author. 
4 


aiterwand ¢ 


| have mentioned mary of bis miftakes and mifconceptions , and 
the miflakes of others, which ke throug ignorance adopted ; it is 
with regret that | am obliged to recur to thofeinitances of his wane of 
knowledge in his Saxon and African poems; in the latter of which, 
Cabo Lopez Gonfalvo is chinged to the rock of Lupa and the cave 
of Lobar; the defart of Zaira to the palaces of Zeira; and ihe dct 
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Tiber is made torun through Arabia! How is it poffible for a perfon 
of fo Iittle experience to hive attained to that ftore of knowledge, to 
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what abitrufe and recond:te hitlory, with which thefe poems are 
fraught? Tergote and Rowley kiew the perfons of whom they treat- 
ed, and the circumftances which they defcribed ; but Chatterton hd 
not this knowledge; he fived at a great diflance of time ; and had 
neither experience nor hiftory ot thefe events which he is fuppoied to 
commemorate. Flow could he poflibly know the names cf the Saxon 
Farls which occur in the battle of Haftings, and which are not to be 
fund in any hiflortan? They are indeed authenticated by Doomifday 
Book; bat did he ever hear of that book? or if he did, had he ever 
acceis to it? We may be aflured that he never had. ‘lhe names of 
Bartram, Normanne, and many others, were too far out of his reach 
tohave been ever attained by him. The nature of this evidence is 
fach as mult fec afide all fcruples and furmifes; nor can it be effected 
by any of the popular ttorics of Chatterton, and his inventive faculty ; 
nor by the high and unwarrantable notions of his parts and genius. 
AsI have betore faid, let him have had every natural qual:fication 
with which mancan be blelt, yet he was not gifted with infpiration ; 
and without that, he could not have arrived at the truths contained in 
Rowley: and let him have forged volumes, yet he never compofed 
thefe poems, nor the manuicripis with wh.ch they are connected. It 
was impeiib'e for him to have hit upon fo many hillorical traths, 
without any h:ftory to direst him. How could he have any intelli- 
gence about the marriage defigned for Canynge into the family of the 
Widevilles, concerning which there was no known hiflory ? or of the 
cruel fine impofed upon him for his refufal, which was equally un- 
known? The fame mav be afked concerning any pe:fon who may be 
{ebititured as the author in the room of Rowley. ‘Thefe evicences 
notonly thew who did xot compofe the poems, but point out who did, 
They prove that ihe inrelligence came from Redcliffe Tower, and to- 
tally make void the notion of an imaginary third perfon. Rowley 
mult have been apprifed of Canynge’s marriage ; he l.ved atthe time, 
and was tntrufted in the affair, and it was from him that the hiltory 
Was tranfmitied. Tae waole has fince been very fortunately avthen- 
ticated, as | have fhewn; the very articles of King Edward being at 
Brilol in the year 147, could hardly have been difcovered by Chat- 
lerton, es itis, | believe, mentioned bu: by one hidorian. Indeed 
he does not pretend to have known the year, nor is it any where fre- 
cified by Rowley, yecit has been verified by means of the Worcetler 
Regifter, aod every circumflance about Canynge’s ordination has been 
verthed from thence. We have the like evidence about the ourning 
of Redclifre fpire Rowley muft have been, in fome degrec, an eye- 
witnefs of the event; bat Chatterton had no hiftory of it, no record, | 
excepting what muit have come from Rowley. He couid not have 

mentioned it without fome previous intimation from thet quarter, for 
HO account was elfewhereto be had: This, like the two articles above, 
has, fince his death, been actefled, and by the teliimony of William 
ct Worcelier. If the manufcrip:s were forgerics by Chatterton, :hefe 
hitories mutt have been his invention; but we have feen then patt 
Contradiction certified, which could not have been the cafe if they had 
been forgeries; they therefore cannot have been the mere flights of a 
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carried to her own houfe. ‘Phat tais box was fome years afterwands 
difcovered by her fon, when he was aoout ufteen years od: and that 
he at times carted oF the writings, which he fludied and copied at 
his matler’s ofice. Mention has bcen mace of his joy, when he found 
out their value; of his ¢x:afy in {peaking of them ; and when he read 
them to his friends, of bts indignatio on at their being difre garded, 
which he fometimes expretfed in very oppr: brious terms. It has hone 
proved, that he never took the merit of them to himfelf, but always 
uniformly fpokeofthem as Rowiey’s. For this we have the evidence 
of his mother and filler, and every one of his mot intimate friends. 


Peifons have been applied to who faw the originals; who faw him 
with the parchments in his hand; who heard cue read from them, 


and were prefent at the time he was copying. Several afthe originals 
are fii}! in the hands of Mr, Barre:t. 1 have ff fhewn his faall preten- 
fions to lecrning, from his frit companions; from thofe who knew 
him at: erwards ; from the mafter who taucht him; and Ia aft!y, from 
his own teflimony; from the writings under his own fignature, the 
fironceil ev: lence of all. That he had originals before him, is plain 
trom tae helps to which he AP} ylied to getinformation. Thefe were 
Skinner, Kerley, the fmall Saxon Dict: onary, and Chaucer with the 
glofiarv, ‘T hefe he obtained when he bad been in poiizihon of tre 
wianulcsipts above a year and an half; fo that at that feafon, thouah 
he had copied many of them, he was net perfcQly matter of the lan- 
guage. Judeed, he never attained to it. And to this were owing 

the tal gloiizs and deviations of which a real author conld nor have 
been guilty. Indeed, nothing can be more inconfiitent than to fup- 
pofe him the author; for itis plain, if he compofed the poems, that 
he did not know his own meaning; if he penned the originels, he 
could not iead his own writing, but was obliged to others to find out 
bis purpofe. ‘This induces nie to dwell a li: sd longer upon the books 
which he Gorrowed, as the inference which nat orally refults from that 
circumflance feeras to be of confequence, They were obtained partly 
from Mr. Barrett, and partly f from Mr. Gree; 1’s circujatina library, 
after he hed givento My. Ca:cott and Mr. Barrett many copies of the 
poems, and froken of others, as beine ta his poffefhon. This ftheus 
that they were not of his own compolition: For who ever centiructed 
avcoem, andthen a year or two afterwards turned toa dictionary to 
paderttand it? Tt may be faid, a ithe hed recourfe to thefe helps in 
order to form a ¢'offary he had compofed the veries, furcly 
sTary without the help of either Kerfey o7 


* 


he could have made a 
Skinner ; otherwife, as I have urged before, he muit have writen 
what he did not nederfland ; ard that fuch fine poetry was tne refu! 
pfignorance, is notto be believed. That the werld arcfe from choas 
I can eafily imagine, becan!e it was by means of adivine hand; but 
that a jargon of words fhou!d preduce an !iad, Icannot conceive; i 
js therefore plain that he was oor the author. 

‘ I have mentioned mary of his miftakes and mifconceptions, and 
the miflakes of others, which he throuwh ignorance adopted ; it 13 
with regret that lam oli eed to recur to thofe in oor s of his wane of 
knowledge in his Saxon and African poems; inthe latrer of which, 
Cabo Lopez Gonfalvo is chinged to the rock of Lupa and the cave 
of Lobar; the defart of Zaira to the palaces of Zeira; and ihe ee 
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Tiber ‘sisade torun through Arabia! How is it poffible for a — 

) :trle experience to hive attained to that {tore of knowledye, to 
wot epitrufe and recond:te hitlory, with which thefe poems ‘ae 
a a Tergott and Rowley kuew the perfons of whom they treat- 
e¢, and the circumflances which they deferibed ; but Chatterton hed 
pot this knowledge; he lived at a great diflance of time ; and had 
neuer experience nor hiftory ot hede events ahich he is fappoled to 
com memorate. Low could he poflibly know the names cf the Saxon 
Farls whic occur inthe battle of Haftings, and which are not to be 
fund in any hiflorsan? ‘They are indeed authenticated by Doom{day 
Pook: bat did he ever hear of that book? or if he did, had he ever 


a~ 


acces to it? We may be aflured that he never had. ‘The names of 
Bartram, Normanne, and many others, were too far out of his reach 
iohave been ever attained by him. The nature of this evidence is 
uch as mutt fec afide all feruples and furmifes; nor can it be effected 
by any of the popular ftories of Chatterton, and his inventive faculty ; 
nor bythe high and unwarrantable notions of his parts and genius. 
As[ have betore faid, let him have had every natural qual:fication 
wich which mancan be blelt, yet he was not gifted with infpiration ; 
and without that, he could not have arrived at the truths contained in 
Rowley: and let him have forged volumes, yet he never compofed 
thele poems, nor the manuifcripis with wh. ch they oe connected. It 
was impefib’e for him to have hit upon fo many hiflorical traths, 
without any hiftory to direst him. How could he have any intelli- 
gence about the marriage defigned for Canynge into the family of the 
Widevilles, concerning “Which there was no known hiflory ? or of the 
cruel fine impofed upon him for his refufal, which was equally un- 
known? The fame may be akked concerning any pe:fon who may be 
febitituted as the author in the room of Rowley. Thefe evicences 
novenly thew who did xot compofe the poems, but point out who did, 
They prove that the inrelligence came from Redcliffe Tower, and to- 
tally make void the notion of an imaginary third perfon. Rowley 
mull have been apprifed of Canynge’s marriage ; he I.ved atthe time, 
and was intrutted in the affair, and it was from him that the hiltory 
was tranfmiticd. Tae waole has fince been very fortunately authen- 
ticared, as | have fhewns the very articles of King Edward being at 
Brilol in the year 1457, ‘could hardly have been difcovered by Chat- 
lerton, es itis, | believe, mentioned bu: by one hiitorian. Indeed 
he does not pretend to have known the year, nor is it any where fre- 
cified by Rowley, yetit has been verified by means of the Worcetler 
I egifter, and every circumflance about Cany nge’s crdination has been 
verihed from thence. We have the like evidence about the burning 
of Redclific fpire Rowley muft have been, in fome degrec, an eye- 
witnefs of the event; bat Chatterton had no hiftory of it, no record, 
excepting what muit have come from Rowley, He couid not have 
mentioned it without fome previous intimation from thet quarter, for 
ho account was elfewhereto be had: This, like the two articles above, 
has, fince his death, been actefled, and by the tefimony ef William 
Ct Worcelier. If the manufcrip:s were forecrics by Chatterton, chefe 
hitones mutt have been his invention; but we have feen them pait 
Contradiction certified, which could not have been the cafe if they had 
been forgeries; they therefore cannot have been the mere flights of a 
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boyifh imagination, but are genuine hilorical truths; and as he Uni- 
jormly faid that he had them from Rowiey, 2s we cannot reafonably 
conceive any other means, it is abfurd to’ afcribe them to any has 
perfon. If all thofe who knew the young man, and have given their 
atteftation to the antiquity of the poems, were to be warped in their 
principles, or to be found miftaken, or were even to retrat their evi. 
dence, yet it would avail nothing againit their proofs. We may Dro 
ceed upon the fame principles with reipect to the Temple Church, 
which was faid to have been fo badly conttructted by the firtt builder, 
that it fubfided and bulged ; but a better architect preferved ir, by 
laying a ftronger bafis hall ie ‘don piles. If this account were a {ore 
gery by Chatterton, it could never “ere been by any means authen.~ 
ticated ; but we find that 1 was * verthed in the year 17>4, about 
four years after his death. ‘Thete are events for which Chatrerton had 
no voucher, if we do no: allow him Rowley. But even thefe perfovs, 
and thefe events, which have co]! Mp hiliory for their confiry ation, 
are often too obfcure to be eafily met with, and could not come with. 
in the {phere of a boy’s sili vient. We have feen that he mzkes a 
foldier, whowas later than ! ubba the Dane, contemporary with Hen- 
gilt, avd {peaks of an Inca» ficet upon the coatt of Caiabar. Can we 
imagine fuch a novice to be an adept in the moit remote and fecret 
parts af hiftory ? It cannot be fuppofe!. How could he knew any 
thing of the Biue Briton and finvan? of Powslland and Matraval; 
and the hiltory of Howel ap Jevah ? Add to thefe the numberlefs re. 
ferences and dirk allufions which continually prefent themfeives to 
the reader in every part of Rowley. 

* Such is the evidence with which thefe poems are attended. In 
the procefs of my en quiry | have brought accumulated proof of the 
MSS. having been feen, and acknow! ledged as authentic. I have 
m itioned the manner of ¢ eir bei eing Carrie’ d away and fccreted; of 
their being afterwards copted ; and of the perfon who tranfcribed 
thein being feen in the article of wanieribirg of their being vnti- 
formly attributed to the real author, Rowley, concerning whom 
no doubts were ever entertained by the belt judges, the people 
uoon the fpot who were eye-witnefics to the f.cts upon which my 
evidence 1s founded, not the leatt tufpicion preva:led, all fcruples 
and difiiculttes arole at a diltance. This external evicence ts neceffa- 
rily blended with the internal; and through the wh. le courfe of my 
enguiry, | have endeavoured to prove ihat thefe compoii.‘ons re- 
quired far more learning than fell to the lot of the young man at 
Bricol; I vate fhesn that he many tives did net comprcicnd che 
et rt of the lines which he copied, ardthache miitook the very Chae 





* ‘bors evidence was obtained from fome overieers and wo: ka.en 
ho were emp oy! d in repairing the paces hacing to ‘he Temple 
surch-ya:d. They nad not ocular demonstration cf the piles, ine 
water came in fo fai! upon them; but in digging they came :o the 
fourd tion above-mentioned, which contified «fan enormous mals of 
fione over a watery {wam O; now the greater the mais, tie more ns d 


teere was fora fecoudary fupport, aud in juch a btuation no oner 


Ip: 
fuppor: but piles can be well c wceived, For tots, ana much other 
Iuteliig nce, Tam ind.bied to ivir, George Catcuis. 
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ters, in W hich thev were defcribed. fo that he iubitituted one word 
Ss ti et Phis alone, I think, falls litle fhort of demontiration, 
that rae poems were by another hand, On this account I moft 
cur to the propefidion with which I fet out, that every author 
mut kaow his own meaning ; and whoever bri ings a copy of a prior 
yung, and does not underf'and that writing, that perfon cannot be 
she author. In fhort, if a boy produces a reputable exercife, and 
cannot coniirue it, there is nor an ulher at a boarding-fchool bat will 
tell him he did not make it, 


In our next Review we fha!l! examine the force of fome of Mr. 
B.yant’s leading arguments, and doubt not of making tt appear 
ft 


to the fatisfaction of ou:.Keaders that they are founded on mif- 
take and fallacy, howcver ingenioully contrived, or learnedly 


fy pport d, B.. ok. 














A.r. XI. The Death Seng of Ragnar Lodbrach, or Lodérog, king 
of Denmark: Tranflated from toe Latta of Olaus Worms. By 
Hugh D weman, M.). gto. ts. Fielding. 1734. 


*HIS Poem, if we moy credit tradition, was compofed by 
| Lodbrog himfelf, who, after having carried on his depre- 
dations with fuccefs for many years, and rendered himiclé 
the terror of kurope, was at Jength taken prifoner by Ella, 
King of Northumberland, and put to death by him, being caft 
into a dungeon tull of ferpents. The Tranflaror however juftly 
remarks, * that it muft have been the production of fome Sca/d or 
Bard, probably to do honour to the memory of his deceafed 
Kinz, to place betore the eyes of his fubjects his heroic at- 
—— and urge them and his fon (or fons according to 

e Poem iticif) to revenge.’ Weare farther intormed that ‘this 
Curlous remnant of antiquity is preferved by Olaus Wormius in 
his book de Literatura Runica, and was firft taken notice of a- 
monytt us by Sir Willham Temple, as characteriftie of that fero- 
cy which was fo peculiar to the northern nations. A, proud 
contempt of death, and a favage grandeur of tentiment, pervade 
the whole poem; but it 1s totally deftitute of all the fofter 
and more polithed graces, 

The mode in which this performance is exhibited to the pub- 
lic in the prefent tranflation is fomewhat peculiar, and in cur 
Opimicn 1s not attended with the beft effect. We are firlt pre- 
ave with a fection in Englifh, then with its correfpondent one 
In the Latins and foon alternately to the conclufion, The 
tanilation ittelf is, however, nervous and fpirited; and if it 
fhould fatuzue by the repetition of the fime fentiments, and that 
want of varicd j images which is to generally complained of in the 
pocins of the illiterate? bards of the North, the fault is to be 
Charvcd to the account of the original, The Trauflater hath 
done 
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~ 


done his duty; and asa fpecimen, we orve our Readers the con 


clufion of this poem in Dr. Downman’s verfion: 
‘ Full tfty times [trod the field 


My flandard rear’d and pris’d my ihield, 
War's willing cuell; nor deem 'd the force 
Of human hand would check my courfe. 


Panting to gain a matchlef name, 
And foar o’erevery King in fame, 
Por well in earliclt years | taught 
My {worg to drink the crimfon dr aught, 
‘the Siflers * now my fleps invite, 
Unmov’d | quit the realms of lights. 
‘ Warn’d from within-— break off the lay ! 
h? invit ing fitters chide my fray ; 
4 Odin fent, I hear their a. 
"they bid me to hi: fatal hall. 
With them high-thron’d, the circling bowl 
Of foaming mead fha]! chear my foul. 
With joy I yield my vital breath, 
And laogh 1 in the Jaft pangs of death. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that to this hero we are indebted, 
if we may credit Olaus Wormius +, for the trial by twelve men, 
The Tranflator, through miftake fays, that he flourifhed in the 
eighth century ; but Wormius informs us that he began his reign 
in the year 820; and itis fuppofed by tome commentators t on 
the laws of England, that our Ethelred borrowed the sate in- 
ftitution from him. ‘They are cailed in the Danifh law Sande- 
men, which is rendered virt veraces. The trial by wal, ad of 
twelve men was likewife formerly the cuftom in Sweden, th hough 
now abolifhed: A fate, we hope, it will never experience in 


England ! 
* The Dire, or Weird Sifters. + Mon. Dan. Lib. 1, Cap. 10, 


t Vide Barrington’s Obiervations on the Statutes, &c. p. ae) h 
it ia, 





Art. XI, The Mahomedan Law of Succeffion to the Property of In- 
teftates, in Arabic: Engraved on Copper-plates from an antient 
Manuicript; with a verbal Tranflation and explanatory Notes. 
Ry William Jones, Efg.of the Middie Temple. 4to. 55. fewed. 
Dilly. 1°82. 

HF, reputation of Mr. Jones in eaftern learning is defervedly 
eminent; and, on the prefent occafior, he has exerted his 

great knowledge in this department, with the view of promot- 
ing the exercife of juttice in India. By the late ftatute concern- 
ing the adminiftration of Bengal, it is provided, that all actions 
or fuits about property © fhall “he determined, in the cafe of Ada- 
homedans by the Jaws and ufages of Adahomedans ; and, where, 
only one of the parties fhall be a AZahimedan, by the Jaws and 
ufages 
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tees of the defendant *.’ Now, :t is obvious, that the judves 


| india cannot adminifter legally b: tween Maho medan parties, 
: rhout being int itructe d in the maxims of that law by which 
rev are bi und to direct themfelves. Mr. Jones, therefore, that 
be might facilitate the ftudy of Mahomedan jurifprudence has 
yolifhed this little work which he found in the Bodleian library, 
an yng the c Nections of the learned Pocock. 
The Arabic manufcript which he now fubmits to the obferva- 


on of the public is nearly five hundied years old, and having 
heen traced {kilfully through tran{pa rent paper, the engravings 


sre areprefentation or a picture. 

Vith regard to the authority of the work, it is not tobe con- 
toverted. For the author, who was a native of Mefopotamia, 
was himfelf an Iman; and itappears that he drew his knowledge 
(rom the fyftem of Zaid, of whom Mahomed entertained fo high 
an opinion, that he accounted him to be the fureft interpreter ‘of 
his laws. 

The form of this treatife may feem remarkable to thofe who 
ere acquainted only with the legal tra€ts of the prefent age. It is 
ina loofe poetical meafure ; a mode of compofition which is ujual 
in Alia in the graveft performances. Foreven the Koran itfelf, 
which is the fource of the laws of the Mahomedans, is compofed 
inmodulated fentences. In his verfion Mr. Jones does not af- 
fume any liberties. He facrifices elegance to exactnefs ; and it 
was his intention * to render the Arabian treatife, line for line, 
end word fur word, with a fidelity almoft religioufly {crupu- 
lous 4 

selide the lights which this Arabian publication may throw 
upon the Mahomedan law, there is another purpofe for which it 
isintended. As the hand-writing of the Arabic tranfcriber is 
accurately engraved, the ftudent of the Eaftern Janeuages, by 
b, an attention to the plates, may habituate himfelf to the reading 
of the old Arabian manufcripts. But, as even this tafk is diffi- 
we Mr. Jones, for the fake of the novice in orienta! literature, 
tas printed the whole tra&t in Roman letters, * diftinguifhing 
every confonant and /ong vowel (the /fbort ones are too vague and 
indeterminate) by a character invariably appropriated to it, fo as 
to give every fill f wud its own fpecific fymbol ; an advantage which 


_— 











* Se&. 17. + The Preface. } Preface. 











sre not lefs valuable, than the originai hand-writing of which they j 


hardly any «lphaset has, but which all ought to have }’. St 
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Art. XIII. Naval Architefure: or the Rudiments and Rules of 
Ship-Building, exemplified in a Series of Draughis and Plaas, with 
Obfervations, tending to the further Improvement of that import. 
ant Art. By Marmaduke Stalkartt. Folio, 61. 65, Sewell 
&e. 1781. : 


EFORE we attempt any account of this publication, it may be 
B neceflary to premife, thet our Readers are Hot to expect from us 
apy pofitive Opinion concerning its merit: we freely acknowledoe 
ourfelves unegual to the tafk ; and the-efore tha!l only give a general 
account of the object which is aimed at in it, and in what manner, 
and by what means, the Autkor propofes to effeé it. This method 
feems to us to be the only One we can purfee with refpeét to the Ar. 
ticle under confideration, as it will not be tuppofed that the Authors 
of the Mcathly Review are fip builders by profeflion ; and if they 
were itis much tobe doubted whether thip- builders them(elves, affitied 
by the jucgment of the beit fearmven in Biitaio (and if in Britain. in the 
world) could decide, without trying the experiment, whether the al. 
terations which are fiere propofed wil) fully anfwer the very fanguire 
expectations of the Author? ‘The principal improvements propofed 
by M-. Scalkartt const in placing the mid-thip berd; that is, the 
greatelt breadth of the hip, confiderably farther forward than it hag 
been cuflomary to pluce ¢3 and 1a aling fair iniiead of bellow water- 
lines. 

Sut itis not o be underftood that the whole cf this publication is 
taken up in explaining thefe two principles, and fhewing the advan- 
tage of them: It comprenends the whole practice of thip-buiicing, 
Ic exhibits the rudiments and rules of the art in a regular and pro- 
greflive feries of cefigas and inttructions, beginning with a long-boat, 
and ending with a feveoty-four gun fhip. All the butnefs ot the 
mould-loftis explained, with the various methods that are praciifed in 
Jaying down and aifpcfing every effential part of a fhip. In doing 
this, our Author profciics to have been mouse anxious to fludy per- 
fpicuity than clegance of file, under a perfuation that his work is 
calculated mé@re for ufe than ertertainment. Eut whatever may be 
thought of the language, nothing can eacced the miaiterly manner in 
which the defigns are drawn and executed. 

This elegant and expeniive work is divided into feven books, and 
each book into feveral fections or chapters, befice an introductory 
difcourfe, in which the Author explains the nature of the fubject 
which is treated in that book, as well as the advantages which he 
pr pofes to derive from thofe tteps which are contrary to the general 
practice of ibip-ba lders at prefent. 

dn the Gift book, Mr. 5. treats of the art of wh: le- moulding, which 
isa method cf forming the principal part of a fhip, vetiel. or boat, 
by meaus of a mould, made to the mid/o:p bend and continued 4s 
far fore and aft as the form of the midjbip-bend, and the curve of the 
rifing line, are fuitably di'poied to each other. Before the arc of thip- 
buiding was brought to its prefent degree of perfection, this method 
of whole-moulaing was in great repue, and mach prattifed by the un- 
{kiltul, as weil as by thofe whole bufine{s required exped1ion 5 but 
fince fome late improvements have been mace by diligent fludy and 
ap; lication 
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_waticqtion to the theory of the art, it has been Jefs approved of in 

aa oftrution of fhips; which require the form of the midjbip-bend 
- be fuch, that if they were cub ste. moulded well forward and aft, they 
,ould not only rife with difficulty in a heavy fea, but be deprived, 
-aoreat meafure, Of the proper ufe of their rudder: for in whole- 
_-ujainz, the body is narrowed ro more at the floor than it is at the 
anin breadth ; neither muft the rifing dine lift more than the lower 
ught-of-breadth, which, according to the form o! fome midjbip bends, 
would have a very diiagreeable efie€t at the foremoft and afrermott 
inop-timbers. 3€ the whole moulding were continued fo far. How far 
‘woole moulding may be carried without injuring the form of the body, 
Mr, Stalkartt has endeavoured to explain and exemplify in the con- 
jrocion of a long boat, which might, perhaps, be qwhole-moulded from 
the fem to the ttern-poit without any material inconvenience, pro- 
vided the form of the mid/bip-bend Should be approved for the tran- 
fom. 

{his book is illufrated with fix figures: 

1. The elevation, or fheer-draught. 

2. A projection or view of the timbers which form the body, and 
the manner in which they come together. 

3. Half breadth lices at different horizontal fections. 

4. Midthip-bend. 

5s. Lower futtock mould, 

o, Beveling boards for the after and fore-bodies, 

Bock I. exhibits the manner of delineating and conftruQing one of 
thofe {mall veflcls ufually denominated Yachts: in the conttruction 
of which, velocity and fluffrefs are the principal confiderations ; fiow- 
ave being no farther confidered than to give her fo much as is aétual]! 
necefary for accommodation ; and when thefe qualities are happily 
united in a veflel of this kind, they render her on fome eccalicns, a 
molt ufeful, as well as agreeable appendage, to the more noble flruce 
tures of Naval Architecture, ; 

In the fecond chapter of this book, Mr. Stalkartt lays down the 
reafons which induce him to place the midjbip-bend {fo much farther 
forward than other naval architects have thought proper to place it; 
and alfo for preferring fair waterlines, and conitructing his vefizls to 
fail on an even keel. 1c was formerly the opinion of artiils, fays he, 
that the mid/bip-bend ought, in every initance without exception, to 
be in the centre of the thip, under a fuppofition thar fhe would then 
pitch the Jeaft, and confequently ride the fafer at anchor. But ex- 
perience, the oniy guide in tnefe things, has taught the prefeat age 
tomove the mid/bip-bend rather more forward than this point, but 
not by far fo much forward as Mr. Stalkartt tainks it cought .o be; 
for by placing the midf>ip-bend confiderably before the centre of the 
wip, the water will {ooner have paficd the greateit breadch of the 
fhip, and of courfe will occafion lefs refiftance to her motion: it will 
a0 ind a more direct, and a freer paflage to the rudder, than it 
Can oofhbly do when the miafbip Lend is tarther aft. 

_ That the water will find a freer paflage to the rudder when a fhip 
sCunttructed on Mr, Stalkartt’s plan feems to us uncontroverttble 5 
uc the arvaments which be has brought to prove that the wl mect 
With leis rediilance from the waiter, are not, in our Opinio., quire fo 
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unexceptionable. His words are thefe: * Asthe prefiure of the Wate 
on the fides of the fhip 1s equal to the weight of the veile}, it Selteen. 
that the more forward the midthip-bend 1s placed, if the thip begins 
immediately to marrow, the preater is the length, and confequently 
the effect of the preffure of water, (o increafe her velocity.’ But Mr 
S. feems here to have forgo:, that the etiect of the preilure of a drop 
of water, either to accelerate or impede the motion of a thip, “4 
friction excepied, as the cofine of the angle which a line, perpen. 
dicular to the fide of the thip at the point where the drop aéts, makes 
with another line which is the direction of the thip’s motion; and 
therefore that the aggregate of all thefe effects may be the fame, not- 
withitanding the lengths of the ‘pace which they act on are different. 
Mr. Stalkarte thinks alfo, that it 1s reajonable to believe the fhii 
will ride at anchor with more eale if the miaj>rp-bend be placed far- 
ther forward than it 1s ufual to place it; and more efpecially, if the 
form of her body be fuch as ts ufually termed c/ean fore and aft: for 
then, being buoyed up in the middle, and wanting bearings both 
fore and aft, fhe will be much more liable to pitch, than the will be 
when the midjbip-bend, or greateit breadth, is pretty well forward, 
He alfo combats, with confiderable force of argument, the Opinion 
of thofe who maintain that a fhip can never fail well on an even keel, 
which Aoats confiderably by the ern when fhe is firit launched, and 
efore any ballaft is put on board her; as every one muit, in which 
ihe midthip-bend is placed confiderably before the middle of the 
fhip. ‘ Experience, fays he, convinces us that many thips, when 
firit launched, will fwim four feet by the iiern, and yet, when 
trimmed for failing, are found to go fafteft on an even keel, or there- 
abouts; and | imagine they receive little or no damage from it, if 
carcfully and properly ftowed.” Some fhips are fo ciean aft, that 
they require to fai! by the flern, becaule they have no bearing 
for fifteen or twenty feet from aft until the buttock is brought well 
down into the water. Such fhips are very liable to be ftrained by 
the overhanging of the fern, when the fea leaves the buttock; and 
the next fea generally itrikes her under the ftern, as it falis, with fo 
much force as fometimes to endanger her mafts. With refpea& to 
fuch fhips as are built to fai! four feet by the ftern, on account of 
their infufticiency abafr, i: is Mr. Stalkartt’s opinion, that if a line 
were drawn to cut the lower fide of the keel, in the middle of the 
fhip, and the fern-poit at two feet from the bottom of the keel; and 
that part of the keel and dead wood which are below this line was 
taken oif and placed under the fore part of the kec!, with that part 
forward which was aft before, fo as to make the lower fide of the keel 
itreight again, the fhip would fail fomewhat fatter for it, and be 
be:ter in other re{pects. For when a fhip is brought fo much down 
by the flern as is here fpoken of, the keel not being parallel to the 
furface of the water, it muft occafion a refiftance proportional to the 
weight of the water difplaced, and the angle which the underfide of 
the keel makes with the furface of the water: and alihough the re- 
fiitance arifing from this caufe may appear to be of littie confequence 
to fome, yet Mr. S. is of opinion it may be in fome meafure the 
reafon why many fhips, which are defigned by the builder to fail by 
the fern, go belt on an even keel, 
Among 
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Amoneft other arguments, brought by our Author in fuppore 
f his orinion, for placing the midthip-bend farther forwards than 
vual, he tells us, that fuch a difpoficion of it is clearly pointed 
eytto us by nature, in her formation of animals which are deltined 
« move jn fo deofe a fluid as water. ‘It is not a novel obferva- 
tion, fays he, that the form of fith is the belt calculated for velocity : 
but, although the obfervation has been made, the example remains 
vet to be foliowed. We feem to require more than the evidence of 
nature to overcome the errors which asife from prejuaice.” Weknow 
cor whether it will be allowed to be a@ mew objervation, but we are 
certain it is a true One, that it has been a very common practice to 
hold forth the operations of Nature as rules to be followed in the 
produdtions of art ; but not often with fo much propriety as many 
~av think. Io our endeavours to draw rules from the produdtions of 
Nature, we fhou'd be extremely careful to obferve, that the things 
which we mean to apply them to, are fimilar in every refpect to thofe 
fom which we make the induétion: for if they are not, this method 
of proceeding may fometimes lead us into great, and very dangerous 
errors. For example; in the cafe before us, a fhip is dengned to 
{vim on the furface of ihe water, but a fith underneath it: of courfe 
the motion of the waves can never caufe the water to leave the tail of 
afth unfupported, in the manner it fometimes leaves the after part of 
afhip. Moreover, the bod'es of fifhes are flexible and light; that of 
alhip rigid, maflive, and heavy. We might add, thac to fay the 
difpofition of the midjbip bend is pointed out by the form of a fifh, is 
faying, in fact, nothing at all; tor the forms of fiihes are exceeding 
various; and in fome the broadeft and thickeft parts are as far back- 
ward, as it has ever been ufual to place\che mia/bip. bend ot any vefiel 
whatever, If it be urged, that the form of that fifth ought to be 
made choice of which is capable of making its way in the wdter with 
the greatelt velocity; it may be replied, that the velocities of fifhes, 
exceedingly different in their form, appear to be fo nearly the fame, 
that it will be impoflible ever to determine any thing on this head 
fiom thence: befide, there is great reafon for believing, that the ve- 
locities of diving bodies do not depend fo much on their form, as oa 
their organization. 

Our Readers will not imagine, that by thefe remarks we mean to 
invalidate Mr. S:alkartt’s notions concerning the moft preper fitua- 
tion of the midbip bend. We have already acknowledged our infuf- 
hciency to judge properly of things of this nature: and we aflure 
them, that, as far as our judgment will- direct us, we moft heartily 
approve them. All we wifh to inculcate is, that the reafons for this 
difpofition of it cannot be drawn from the form of fifhes, and the 
hature of their motion; but mutt be fought for in the principles of 
mechanics, and the laws of motion: and even thefe can afford us no 
more than general directions in phyfical enquiries. —Abjolute cer- 
tainty muft be the reful: of experiment. 

Mr. Stalkartr, after confidering, very maturely, every circumftance 
which can a:tend fixing the midihip-bend in this or that part of the 
fhip, concludes, at length, to fix it fo that one third part of the keel 
may be before it, and two third parts after it; and thinks, that if 
it be placed farther forwards, fome inconvenience might arife when 
the 
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the fhip is turning to windward, by its making her too ful! forward ts 
to divide the fluid, and by that mean: hisjee ct Fr to receive the whole 
fhock of the fea: and 1f at be placed farther af, he thinks the wilt 
be tco apt to plunge, and bury herfelf in the tea, when going larg: 
from being too thin forwards. ; 
: his book 33 illutirated with one large plate containing ten fig gures, 
The elevation or theer-dreucht. 
2. , Blosincetal feflions; or balfvbrea ih lines 
The body plan, or view of che timbers wiich compofe it, 
4. The fterr. 
5. Mold of the fafhion-picce. 
6 Cant timbers. 


; € »}, ne » of 
» The plan of the upper ceck, 
. s 


< 


8. The plan of the quarter deck. 

g. The pl.n of the lower d: ck, 

10. The plan of the cabin floor, 

Mr. Stalkartt obferves, that it is requifite, in every draught of a 
fhip or other veffc!, to draw the plans of the decks, in order to thew 
that the form of the fh’p is fuch as will give room on each deck for 
the accommedations and conventences which are required to be on 
it; but that they were particularly neceflary in his work, to convince 
the curious that his vcfleJs are conftructed according to the original 

défign ; and to incw, notw! ithRandic g the wateritnes are fo very clean 

We that the article of tows ove has not been forvot, but that there 
is aS Much room as any pent leman can re quire, either for ufe or plea. 
fure, in fo fmali a veflel as a yacht, which is chicfly calculated for 
{wift failing. 

In the third book, our Author fhews how to lav down and con- 
ftruc&t a floop of war. Stoops of war are fmz2!! three-mafled veffels, 
which carry any number of guns lefs than twenty, and are chiefly 
ufed tocruife afier, and diftrefs the trade of an enemy ; or as tenders 
to fhips of war. 7 Cefiyn fhips from fpeculative ideas requires the 
nicelt attention; f a to vield too rathly to fpeculation without expe- 
riment, and to zcopt every hafty idea which might occar in an ob- 
ject of fuch great magnitude, would be altogether unpardonable: 
on the contrary, puriving, as he is, the improvement of the art, it 
would be fervile and nugatory to perfevere in an old, or indeed in 
any one track. It is by exploring unknown regions that new coun- 
tries are difcovered; and it is only by the union of experience and 
fpeculation that we advance in arts: but there is no art in which 
invention oughc to be more seliberat e than in thip-building. The 
{malleft error. even in known rules, produces important confequences; 
and therefore prudence ought ever to watch over and corre the ef- 
forts of genius. On thefe confiderations it is that Mr, S. profeffes to 
be very circumfpect and cautious, when he ventures to ftep out of the 
common road, or to ax proportions which have not been fixed be- 
fore. ‘The firft thing to be confidered in the plan of a fhip is, un- 


doubtedly, the principal dimenfions; but for the determination of 


this we have no fixed and certain rule, becaufe the proportions of 
fhips muft always vary according to the various purpofes which they 
are intended to anfwer. Thus the yacht was conitructed chiefly for 


failing, and the accommodation of pailengers; and coniequently 
the 
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yeheight of her, above water, was not very material. But the 
} goon requiring to have one deck referved for guns, which muft be 

jiipoled clear of the water during action, and at the fame time an 

slowance made for the effect of a moderate wind, it is plain there 
mut be more depth of tep-/ide to anfwer this purpofe than was ne- 
ceiliry inthe yacht. The principal dimenfions being thus left an- 
conned by rules, every builder 1, at liberty to fix them as he thinks 
bet: and as every artift has not equal judgment, nor the fame artitt 
equal judgment in the conftruction of every kind of veflel, they fre- 
questly drop into very capital errurs. It 1s therefore greatly to be 
wihed, that fuch proportions between the principal dimenfions of 
the (ame kind of veffels could be fectled and fixed on, as feem by 
experieace to be beft adapted to the purpofe they are intended for. 
Thus, in the floop Mr. Stalkarte thinks the breadth moulded, 
fhould be ,’. of the extreme length; the heighth of the top breaath, 
at the loweft part, $3 of the extreme length; heighth of the win 
tranfom * of the extreme length, and the heighth of the load-water- 
line about 4 of the top breadth. 

The 13th and 14th chapters of this book contain very clear and 
ample directions for planking the boitom and fides of a thip, fo that 
the butts or ends of the planks may fall to the greateft advantage, 
bath for the ftreogch of the fhip, and difpofition of timber, 

The fubjeét of this book is illuftrated by three large plates, III, 
VY, and V. Plate IIl. contains four figures. 

1, The fheer draught. 

2. Horizontal fections, or half-breadth lines. 

3. Toe bedy plan. 

4. Horizontal view of the ftern. 

Plate 1V. contains ten figures, illuftrating as follows: 

1, The fore part of the theer draught. 

z, The after part of the fheer-draughr. 

3- So much of the body-plan as was neceflary to correfpond with 
figures 1, and 2. 


+ { Half-breadth plans for the fore and after bodies. 
6. 
7. 
8. Moulding edges of the tranfoms. 

9. Horizontal view of the ftern. 

ic. Tue flern laid off on the rake. 

Plate V. exhibits the bottom and top-fide expanded. 

Book IV. treats of the method of laying down and framing the 
feveral parts of a 4; gun fhip, defigned to carry her guns on two 
cecks, as moft oi the 41 gun fhips do in our Service. The auchor 
obferves, that fhips of this kind are the moti diftant from good pro- 
portion of any two-decked fhips that are built; becaufe the top- 
fide muft be too high above the water for the cuflomary length and 
breadth, to enable her to carry her lowcr deck guns fufliciently 
Clear of the water. For the height of the lower deck ports from 
the water, the height between Zacks, and cuniegnently the depth 
in the waift, cannot be much lefs than in a fhip of 74 guns; and 
there‘ore it cannot be expected that fuch a fhip can be duly pro- 
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portioned in the water; that is, fhe cannot be brought down to 
three-fifths of the height of the top-breadth, which is allowed to be 
the beft failing trim for fhips in general, if their bodies are 


ar ; ro 
eonfiruéted. On account of this difproportioned height t peed 
fhips above water, it appears evident, that a fhip of this kind can 


never chafe a frigate of 32 or 36 gues with any probability of fue. 
cefs; and fhould the 44 gun fhip, by any accident, come Up witha 
frigate of this foree, if the wind blows hard, the will be liable to 
be taken by her; as the 44 gun fhip will not be able to Open her 
lower deck ports without danger of filling, both on account of thofe 
ports being nearer to the water than the frigate’s ports are, and as 
fhe is alfo much more liable to ro!! on account of her deep top-fide; 
But as 44 gun hips, notwithflanding all thefe inconveniencies, are 
very ufeful veffels, on account of the great weight of metal which 
they are able to carry on their lower decks, Mr. Stalkarte thinks a 
man’s time would be very ufefully employed in endeavouring to re. 
duce thefe defeéts as much as the nature of the veffel will admit of: 
and as it. feems to him not probable that the 44 gun fhip can ever 
be formed fo as to chafe a frigate with fuccefs, he has bent his en- 
deavours to conftruét her fo that fhe may always be able to Open 
her lower deck ports, and of courfe not be liable to be taken bya 
veffel of an inferior force; and to this purpofe he propofes the fol- 
lowing dimenfions : 

Extreme length from the fore fide of the ftern to the after part 
of the ftern-poft, at the height of the wing-tranfom, 143 feet. 

Heighth of the wing-tranfom ,°; of the length. 

Heighth of the top-breadth { of the length; but if neceffary 
it may made ;°, of the length. 

The load-draught of water fhould be 3 of the top-breadih, 
at leaft; or 17 feet 10; inches ; but to have the lower deck ports 
fufficiently above water, the load-draugit mult not be more than 
15 feet 6 inches: confequently fhe will be tco high above water 
by 2 feet 4° inches. 

The uiual dimenfion for breadth is ~7, of the length, which 
is 40 feet c! inch, to which Mr. S. thinks there fhould be added 
‘th of 2 feet 45 inches, on account of her being that quantity 
higher out of the water than fhe fhould be to make her ftifter, 
and to enable her the better to ufe her lower deck cuns: he adds 
6 inches more for planking, fo that her extreme breadth will be 
4% feet one inch and an half. 

The moulded breadth at the after part he makes ? of the 
mculded breadth of the mia-/bip bend, 

The fubje of this book 1s alluftrated by three large plates, num- 
bered VJ. Vif. and VII. Plate VI, contains two figures, namely, 

1. The theer-craugbt of the veffel, 

‘2. Plans cf half-breadth lines. 

Plate VII. contains eight figures for illufrating different parts of 
the fhip, in a wore part:cular manner than could be done in a genes 
zal drawing of the whole. They are as follow: 

a. Sheer draught, 

2. Half bread.h, bea the fore body. 

3. Half breadth of the water lines, 

2 4, Sheey 
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Sheer dravght, t ¢ Dine 
: nie eadaha. of the afer-body. 
b. Body plen. 

-. ‘Lranfoms. 

g, Plan of the harpings. 

Plate Vill. contains two fizures, for explaining 

1, The fhift of the planks in the top fide. 

2, Difpofition of the timbers in the top-fide. 

in the fifth book our author proceeds to give dire&tions for laying 
down the plan of a74 gun fhip; and he fets out with obferving, 
that it is a maxim founded on experience, that of the feveral clafles 
of fhips built ucon {imilar principles, the largeft is always the moft 
eligible. Of all thips which carry their guns wpon one deck, the 
fripate of 32 or 36 guns is allowed to be the bett; and in the fame 
manner, of thofe which carry them on tuo decks, the 74 gun thip 
js mot approved of, And the reafon is evident. That fhip, the 
tcp-fide of which is fha'loweit in proportion to her capacity under 
water, will be the ftifteit, and will hold the leaf wind; but the 

uns of a floop fhould be as much above wa:er as thofe of the 
largett frigate, or rather more fo, if poflible, efpecially if their di- 
menfions are fimilar, becaufe the larger the hip, the lefs the will 
be prefled down into the water by car:ying fail. For the fame rea- 
fon, in two-decked fhips, the 74 gun fhip will require but little 
more top-fide than that of 44 guns will, and therefore it may be 
rationally expected that the former will work almoft as eafy as the 
Jatter. 

Were we to examine the oo gun fhip, we fhould find her, like 
that of 44 guns, very irregular and difproportioned: for if a 74 
gun fhip can carry her guns on two decks, the three deck fhip may 
as well be calcu'ated to bear 100 guns as go. But fhips, fo bulky 
in their dimenfions as thefe are, though they may be ufeful on par- 
ticular occafions, are far from being gencrally fo: their fails are fo 
exceedingly heavy, that they are worked with the utmoft difficulty, 
efpecially when the wind blows flrong. On the contrary, the 74 
gon fhip partaker, at once, both of the properties of the firft rate 
and frigate; as fhe will not firink from an encounter with a fhip pf 
joo guns, On account of the fuperior weight of her metal, nor 
abandon the chace of a friga‘e for want of fwiftnefs. The union of 
thefe two qualitics hath therefore, with juftice, made the 74. gun 
fhip the principal object of maritime attection ; and piven her fo dif- 
tinguifhed a pre-eminence in our line of battle. 

Mr. Stalkartt dire&is the 74 gun thip to be conftructed according 
to the following dimenfins : | 


’ 
i 
° 


Feet. Ir ch. 


Fxtreme length, 172 ° 
Heighth of the top bread:h = of the length, 24 43 
Heighth of the wing rranjom 3, of the length, 25 9¢ 
Breadth, moulded, 35 Of the length, 43 2 
Fxtreme breadth, 48 10 


This book concludes with the method which is ufually made uf 
tf by buiiders for meafusing and calculating she tonnage of fhips; 


which is this ; 
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They allow 2} inches for every foot in the perpendicular hefyhth 
of the wing-tranfom (25 feet 9; inches); for the rake of the fern. 
poft, which is 5 feet 4% inches. ‘They allow alfo 3 of the extreme 
breadth for the rake of the ftem; which, on the above dimenfion 
(48 f. 10 inch.), is 29 feet 24 inches. .The fum of thefe two being 
taken from 172 feet the extreme length, leaves 137 feet 4 inches, 
the length of the keel for tonnage. They then multiply together, 
the extreme breadth, the half breadth, and the length of the kee] 
for tonnage, and divide the produdt by 94; the quotient is the 
number of tons builder’s meafure, and the remainder is fo many 
g4th parts of aton. ‘Thus, in the 74 gun fhips, the dimenfions of 
which are given above, the product of thefe three dimenfions wij] 
be 163749 feet, which being divided by 94, gives 1742 ;*, tons. 

This book is illuftrated by three plates, numbered IX. X, and XI, 
Plate IX. contains four figures. 

1. The fheer draught. 

2. Half breadth liaes. 

3. Body plan. 

4+ Horizontal view of the ftern- frame. 

Plate X. is, by miftake, omitted in the book before us; and plate 
XI. contains three figures, which are defigned as {pecimens of de. 
coration for a 74 gun fhip. 

1. A full horizontal view of the ftern, 

2. A view of the quarter. 

3. A view of the head, and railing. 

Book VI. is chiefly concerned in explaining the methods of re. 
ducing and enlarging plans and fhewing how to find the endings of 
dines; all which are exemplified in draughts of a cutter. The fub- 
je@ of this book is illuftrated by two plates which contain eight fi- 
ures: but as there are nothing very remarkable, either in the mat- 
ter, or manner of treating the fubje&t of this book, we fhall haften 
‘ to the feventh, and laft; which contains the explanation and draught 
of another frigate, drawn on the fame principles with thofe which 
have been recommended in the foregoing work by our Author, and 
with which he was favoured by Benjamin Thompfon, Efq. F. R.S. 
and under-fecretary of ftate for the American department. 

Mr. Thompfon informs us, that he made fome attempts to get a 
frigate built on this plan in one or other of the royal yards, but 
without fuccefs: he afterwards endeavoured to get the plan carried 
Into execution by a private fubfcription, and feveral of ‘his friends 
offered to fubfcribe very generoufly for that purpofe; but fo large 
‘afum of money was wanted, and fo great a length of time was 
neceflary to complete the undertaking; and thefe circumftances 
added to the uncertainty of the continuation of the war, prevented 
him from accomplifhing his defign this way. Mr. Thompfon’s plan 
and defign will be beit feen by the propofals which he gave out on 
this occafion; they are as follow: | 

‘ The effential benefit to the national fervice which is attained 
by every material difcovery that direétly leads to naval excellence, 


~and gives a decided fuperiority at fea, cannot but be an objed of 
the frit concern to thofe who feel for the reputation and fafety of 
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iheit country, and ate anxious for the fuccefs and glory of his Ma- 

‘efty’s armSe 

yay ‘The annexed drawing, has received the approbation of fome 
of the bet and moft acknowledged judges of naval architecture, both 

profefional and practical men; who all concur in opinion, that a 

hip upon this conitruction muft necefiarily fail much fatter than any 

yeflel that has yet been built; and that, from the manner of arming 
her, the will be greatly fuperior in force to any frigate in the fervice, 

ze * It is therefore prefumed, that naval architeéture will be 
brought much nearer perfection by the improvement in the form of 
this veflel, and a more advantageous fyflem of arming fhips of war 
be introduced, than is at-prefent adopted by any maiitime power, 

4. ‘ As it may be proper to make fome explanation to fuch profef- 
fonal men as may have thefe propofals under their eye, of the pecu- 
liar conitruction of this frigate, and of the manner in which it is 
propofed to arm her, it will be neceffary to obferve, that to fail faft 
being the great leading principle which governs her whole conitruc- 
tion, all che water-lines are perfectly fair; and her body is formed 
in the molt exaét and beautiful proportions. This extreme delicacy 
of form, which is moft confpicuous near the keel, will not, however, 
revent her giving ample ftowage for four months provifions, befides 
all her flores; and her great length and breadth above the water 
will, at the fame time, furnifh more commodious room for the men’s 
births, and better accommodation for the officers, than any frigate 
in the navy. Her great length, breadth upon the beam, and good 
bearings, are qualities that will not only enable her to carry a prefs 
of fail, but prevent her rolling and pitching too violently in a rough 
fea 

5. ‘ It is propofed to give her the mafts, yards, and fails of a 
thirty-two gun frigate, and alfo the fame cables and anchors. And 
as it fometimes happens in calm weather, that very heavy going fhips 
make their efcape from the fafteft failers, under favour of light airs, 
which often extend but to a fimall diftance; to prevent fo mortifying 
an event, and alfo to enable this frigate to avail herfelf of any of 
thofe favourable opportunities which fometimes occur for attacking 
fhips of force as they lie becalmed, fhe will be prepared for rowing 
with thirty oars and one hundred and twenty men; each oar to be 
twenty-five feet in length, and to be worked by four men. All the 
oars are to be worked between decks, by running them out at the 
{cuttles, that ferve occafionally for airing the fhip. 

6, * Her length upon the main deck being one hundred and fifty 
feet, it is propofed to pierce her for thirty guns on this deck, 
and fhe will carry ten guns upon he: quarter-deck; to which may be 
added two chace guns upon her forecaftle. All the guns upon the 
main deck are to be thirty-two pounders, upon a new conftruction, 
weighing twenty-fix hundred each; and the quarter deck guns will 
be light ewelve pounders. 

7. * As thirty-two pounder carronades, which are not half fo heavy 
as the propofed thirty-two pounders, have been proved with very 
large charges of powder, there can be no doubt that thefe guns may 
be made to ftand fire with perfeét fafety ; and that they wili do fufli- 
tient execution, and be manageable on fhip-boa:d, will appear evi- 
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dent, when it 1s confidered, that many of the thirty-two pounders 
now in ufe in the navy weigh no more than fi‘ty-two hundreds and 
that they may be fired with two bullets at atime, with the erent’ 
poffible effee&t, and without rendering the recoil at all too violent: 
for it is experimentally true, that one bullet may be fired froma gun 
weighing twenty-fix hundreds with the fame velocity, and confe. 
quently to the fame diltance when the elevation is the fame, as two 
fired at once from a piece weighing fifty-two hundreds; and the ve. 
Jocity of the recoil is the fame, the ftrain upcn the breachings will 
be as the weight of the gun, ‘Ihe force of the recoil, therefore, of 
thefe new pieces will be but half as great as that of the thirty-two 
pounders now in ufe; and therefore there can be no doubt but they 
may eafily be managed. . 

8. ‘ The quarter deck guns are formed upon the fame principle, 
and are juft half the weight of the heavieft twelve pounders in the 
fervice. 

. * In order to facilitate the work of the guns, it is propofed to 
mount them al! on fliding carriages ; the bed upon which the car- 
riages run to be moveable upon an hinge, fattened tothe fill of the 
port, in fuch a manner that the bed may be always kept in a hori. 
zontal pofition, however the fhip may lie along; by which means 
the weather guns may be fought at all times, and the lee guns till 
their muzzles come down to the water; and that with as much eale 
and expedition, as if the thip was upright upon her keel,’ 

10. * Inftead of {mall arms for the tops, and for the quarter deck 
and forecaftle, it is propofed to make ufe of mufketoons, on fuch a 
cdaftruction as to mount on fuivel flocks, and to be ufed occafionally, 
either on fhipboard or in a boat, Thefe pieces havirg a bore of 
about three feet in length, and one inch and an half in diametef, will 
carry a grape of nine mufket bullets, or eighteen, or twenty-four 
piftol-bullets, as the objeét is at a greater or lets diflance; or, occas 
ffonally, a fingle leaden bullet of twelve ounces, if execution is meant 
ro be done at a very great diftance. 


* A comparative View of the Dimenfions of the propcfed Frigate, and of 
the Lark Frigate of 32 Guas, which was built after a Drawing of 
she late Mr. Bately, 

Propofed 
Frigate. 


Feet. Jnch.! ‘Feet. Inch, 


I The Lark. 





Length of the keel > - ° 28-o} Itt oO 
Length on the gun-deck = > . » 1150 Oj} 132 0 
Extreme breadth - - - 39 6} 3 - 
a Forward, - - 159 15 
Draft of water, one : Ke 9 | 16 6 


Area of tranfverfe {ction of the immeried part? } . 
of the body at the midhhip frame . g} 3% vo} 478 
Bo:then in builders tonage - - 1000 T. | 646 Ten 
Real capacity of the immerfed part of ms ' ; 
body, to the load waterline - - 32784 F.) 32198 F 
Real burthea - - , - | g15 T. | 868} T- 
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Mr, Thompfon does not give either the data which he computed 
fom, or the method by which he computed the rea/ capacity of thefe 
wo veflels ; but he produces the following certificate of the truth of 
jsconclufions on this head, which we apprehend will be fu fficient 
guthority with thofe who know the perfon who has figned it. 

‘[ have examined Mr. Thompfon’s calculations for determining 
the capacity of the Lar frigate, and of a frigate on a new conftruc- 
tion, propofed by him to be built by fub{cription, and am of opinion 


ill that the capacities of both thefe frigates are very exaGily computed. 

of (Signed) ‘ CHARLES HUTTON, 
two ‘ Profeffor of Mathematics, Royal Military Academy.’ 
hey Woolwich, April 29, 1780. 

Farther teftimonies of the advantages which a frigate, built on this 
le, lan, appears to have over thofe which are already in ufe, 
the ondteadl 
Copy of a Letter from Rear Admiral Kempenfelt. 

to ‘ Dear Sir, I have viewed the plans for the conftru€tion of your in- 
Le tended frigate, and think, as far as | can judge, that the will anfwer 
he |} whatyou expe&t. Her great length favours the water-lines, by di- 
1. minithing their infle&tions, and confequently rendering their angles 
ns attheextremities more acute. ‘This mutt greatly facilitate her move- 
It ment through the water. -At the fame time, this length of keel, to- 
le gether with the great breadth, will enable her to fupport much fail, 


fo that, from this, and the delicacy of her bottom, it may be con-. 
k cluded fhe will go very faft. 
a ‘ The manner you propofe to arm this frigate, will render her the 
’ moft formidable, of forty guns, that has yet appeared at fea. 
f ‘ To conclude, you have ftruck out fomething new, both for the 
| contructing and arming of a frigate, which in both promifes to 
be a great improvement upon this ufeful.clafs of veffels. And upon 
this principle, wi:hout taking in other confiderations, your propofals 
merit all encouragement. 

‘Iam, &c. RD. KEMPENFELT, 
‘ To B. Thompfon, Efq.’ 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Charles Douglas, Bart. 


* Sir, I moft fincerely acknowledge myfelf beyond meafure obliged 
to you, for having regaled me with the examination of your plan of 
the frigate of war you propofe building, and having maturely con- 
fidered the fame, | {cruple not to give it as my humble opinion, that 
her intended water lines are better formed for dividing and leaving the 
fluid, than any I have ever yet feen laid down upon paper. Asalfo, that 
her general form is fuch as will infare a requifite degree of ftiffnefs un- 
der fail, with far lefs ballaft than fhips, as they ufually are thaped, of 
neceflity require ; which ftrikingcircumftance cannot but be productive 
of great additional velocity, by keeping fuch part of her body above 
the water as is the leaft proper for {eparating and leaving it, and 
which muft otherwife be immerfed ; likewife of the defirable effect of 
Carrying her guns higher. Nor have I time fufficiently to expatiate 
upon thefe, or to enumerate all the concomitant advantages, which, 
I fincerely think, the frigate in queftion will have beyond all fuch as 
Thave had any knowledge of, belonging to this or any other country. 
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I much approve too, of your ballafting her with iron; with your pe. 
probating the ufe of fhingle for that purpofe, and never departig 
‘from the general principles of ballafting with the denfeft attainable 
matter, ever to be placed as low as poffible, that with lefs weight 
thereof, than with materials lefs denfe, can be effefted, the requifite 
fliffnefs under fail may be produced; tothe great end, that the ver 
important purpofes mentioned, and extenfively alluded to in the fore- 
going, may be anfwered. Upon the whole, then, I do notentertain 
a doubt of this your propofid frigate failing with fuch fwiftnefs as wil] 
occafion furprize. nor of her p flefling every other eligible quality a 
fhip can have, to a moft eminent degree. Her force too, will evidently 
far exceed that of any fhip carrying the fame number of men and 
guns heretofore fent to fea, at jeaft that I have ever feen or heard of. 
For the fake then of the public weal, fo much depending upon im. 
provement in our raval architeéture, may this your plan, fo eminently 
tending thereto, meet with all poflible and immediate encouragement; 
and that you may enjoy perfeét health to fee the fame quickly carried 
into execution and trial, as alfo long to enjoy the deferved fruits: 
therecf, is moft fincerely and ardently wifhed by, Sir, &c. 

* CHARLES DOUGLAS? 
‘ To B. Thompfon, Efq.’ 

(C O P Y.) 

© I having feen and examined a draught of a frigate propofed by 
Mr. Thompfon, to be built by private fub{cription ; am of opinion, 
that the faid frigate is likely to fail fafter than any thipon the prefent 
conftruGtion in the navy, and likewife that fhe promifes to be (tiff un- 
der fail, carry her guns wel], and be a good fea-boat; and I think 
that many advantages will probably be derived to the public from 
the experiment, W. WELLS,’ 

(C O P Y.) 

* Thaving feen and examined a draught of a frigate propofed by 
Mr. Thompfon to be built by private fabfcription ; am of opinion, 
that the faid frigate is likely to fail fafter than any fhip on the prefent 
conftru€tion in the navy; and likewife that fhe promifes to be ftiff 
under fail, carry her guns well, and be a goad fea-boat ; and I think 
that many advantages will probably be derived to the public from the 
experiment. JOHN HALLET.’ 

(C OP Y. ) 

* Having feen and examined the drawing of a frigate upon a new 
conftruction, propofed by Mr. Thompfon to be builr by fubfcription, 
we are of opinion that the faid frigate bids fair to fail fafter than any 
veffel that has yet been built; that the will be very Riff under the fail 
that is propofed to give her, and will be a good fea-boat ; that fhe 
will carry her guns well out of the water, and from her great length 
and breadth upon the gun-deck, wiil fight them to great advantage. 
And as itis very probable that many important improvements may be 
derived to the art of fhip-building from the propofed experiment, we 
think it well worthy of a trial, W. BARNARD. 

JOHN DUDMAN.’ 

This fcheme of Mr. Thompfon’s appears to.us in fo favourable a 
Jight, that we think we cannot employ a page or two of our Review 
better than in endeayouring to make it more genera!!y known than it 
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psat prefent. The expence of carrying fuch a thing intoexe’ 
if it fails, cannot poflibly bear any proportion to the advan- 
tages which mutt be derived from it if it fucceeds; and we think there 
is the greateft reafon to expect it will. : ; 

The work concludes with a fhort di&tionary of the terms ufed in na- 
yal architecture; but too fhort, we apprehend, to be of any confider-— 
able ufe to thofe who are not already acquainted with them ; and 


thofe who are cannot need fuch a help. 
Wa, 


isperha 
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Act. XIV. Thoughts on the Nature of the Grand Apoftacy. With 
Reflections and UObfervations on the 15th Chapter of Mr. Gibbon’s 
Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. To which 
are added, Three Liffercations:—1. On the Paroufia of Chrift: 
2. On the Millennium : And the 3d, by the late Rev. Mr. Richard 
Wavell, on Prophecy. By Llenry Taylor, Rector of Crawley, and 
Vicar of Portfmouth, in H.nts; Author of Ben Mordecai’s Apo- 
logy for embracing Chriftianity. 8vo. 38. 6d. Johnion. 


UCH of our Readers as are acquainted with Ben Mordecai’s 
i} Apology *, will naturally be prejudiced in favour of what- 
ever comes from the Author’s pen, and the THoucurs here 
offered to the Public, we may venture to affure them, will not 
leflen him in their opinion. None of Mr. Gibbon’s anfwerers, 
indeed, have fhewn more learning, fagacity, and critical acu- 
men than Mr. ‘Taylor; and if there are any who have not yet 
formed a decided opinion concerning Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory, 
and, particularly, his 15th chapter, fuch perfons will receive 
both pleafure and inftru@ion from many of Mr. Taylor’s ob- 
fervations, which fhew not only avery confiderable fhare of 
learning, but, in general, an enlarged and liberal way of think- 
ing. 

There is a vein of pleafantry and humour in his Preface, 
which cannot fail of entertaining Readers of almoft every clafs. 
He introduces it with telling us, that he finds in a Note of Dr. 
Maclaine’s, in his Letters to Mr. Soame Fenyns, as well as by 
other information, that many worthy and fenfivle men are of- 
fended at Mr. Gibbon, for what the Doétor calls unneceffary 
neers, and for apeing the manners of the French philofophers, 
in a country where he might fpeak freely without danger ; and 
that the Doétor looks upon this as difhonouring his fubjec. 

If Dr. Adaclaine had confidered the many ufes of a {neer, he 
would not, perhaps, have {poken of it, our Author fays, in fo 
flight a manner: a few of its ufes he points out for general in- 
formation. And, 1. A fneer, we are told, entertains the Reader, 
puts him in a good humour, and conciliates him to the fide of 
the fneerer, 2. It is better adapted to the apprehenfion of the 





* See Rev. Vol. xlvii. p. 293. 
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generality of writers, as well as Readers, than more folid reg. 
foning. 3. It is of admirable ufe in evading the force of an 
argument which the fneerer is unable to antwer, by leading 
the reader away from the precife ftate of the queftion ; in thort. 
it ferves not only to conceal a thoufand imperfections, but, Po 
Sancho Pancha {ays of fleep, it covers the fneerer all over like a 
cloke—thoughts and all; by which means he lies as fecure and 
fnulpfrom all poffibility of an attack, as a fcuttle-fifh under a 
cloud of its own making.— But we mutt refer our Readers for 
the reft of the Preface to the work itfelf, as the fpirit of it 
would be loft by our endeavouring to abridge it. 

* Mr. Gibbon, in the 15th Chapter of his Hiftory, propofes 
an enquiry into the progre/s and cftablifhment of Chriftianity— 
but the TRUTH of it, Mr. Taylor fays, is no part of the en- 
quiry. The progrefs of the Church, or, as Mr. Gibbon fome- 
times Calls it, the progrefs of Chriftianity, is a very different 
thing from the progrefs of the TRUTH; and has often fucceeded 
by fuch means as have caufed the purity of the FAITH to fuffer 
fhipwreck.— This our Author begs his readers to keep in mind, 
that they may not imagine an addition to the Church has always 
been an addition to the number of true Believers, ora benefit to 
the TRUTH. When Mr. Gibbon fpeaks of the caufes which 
promoted the progrefs of Chriftianity, we muft always un- 
derftand him to mean an addition to the Society. 

After fome general reflections on the grand apoftacy, or the 
corruption of Chriftianity, Mr. Taylor proceeds to examine the 
nature and effects of the five fecondary caufes {pecified by Mr. 
Gibbon, as arifing from the paffions of mankind, and permitted 
by God on purpofe to favour the progrefs of Chriflianity, or 
fecond the influence of revelation. 

Mr. Gibbon and Mr, Taylor agree in thinking, that the 
Chriftian faith obtained a semarkable victory over all the efta- 
blifhed religions of the earth by the convincing evidence of the 
doétrine itfelf, and the ruling providence of its Author; but 
here they differ: the Hiftorian fuppofes the Church would not 
have made fo great a progrefé without the affiftance of the five 
caufes he has fpecified ; his An{werer is of opinion that thefe 
caufes, either jointly or feparately, prevented not only the 
purity of Chriftian faith, but its univerfality; and that the 
kingdom of God and his Chrift wil! not prevail over all, till the 
very exiftence of thofe caufes fhal] ceafe which firlt produced the 
apoftacy. 

In the courfe of our Authot’s examination of the nature and 
effeis of Mr. Gibbon’s fecondary caufes, feveral things are 
undoubtedly mentioned which are of inconfiderable import- 
ance: there are others, however, which well deferve Mr. Gib- 
bon’s ferious attention, and that of every Reader, who is con- 
verfant 
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nt with fuch fubjects, and thinks them well deferving of a. 
frees liberal, and accurate difcufhen. 

In regard to the Differtations, few of our Readers, we ap- 
ehend, w:ll agree with Mr. Traylor, in what he fays of the 
Millennium, &c. though they will be pleafed to fee what fo 


; a i } . , i 
sbie a Writer advances in fupport of his opinions. Roe 


hs, XV. Conclufion of the Account of Mr. Gibbon’s Hifory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


1 confequence of our having fo long delayed concluding our 





account of Mr. Gibbon’s Hiltory, we are enabled to com- 
municate to our Readers a piece of intelligence, which, we 
have every reafon to believe, will be as acceptable to them as it 
js agrecable to us. It is contained in the Preface to the laft edi- 
tion of the Hiftory. 

‘An Aucno. (fays Mr. Gibbon) eafily perfuades himfelf that the 

ablic oproion is {till favourable to his labours; and I have now 
embraced the ferious refojution of proceeding to the laft period of 
my original defign, and of the Roman Emrire, the taking of Con- 
fan inople by the Turk+, in the year 1453. The mott patient 
Reader,, who computes that three ponderous volumes have been al- 
seady employed on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be 
alarmed at the long profpect .of nine hundred years. But it is noe 
my intention to expatiate with the fame minurenefs on the whole fe- 
ries of the Byzantine hiftory. At our entrance into this period, the 
reign Of Juftinian, and the congue'!s of the Mahometans, will deferve 
and detain our atten:ion, and the lat age of Conitantinople (the 
Crufades and the Turks) is conne¢ted with the revolutions of modera 
Europe. From the feventh to the eleventh century, the obfcure ia- 
terval will be fupplied by a concife narrative of fuch faéts, as may 
fill appear either intere‘ting or important.’ 

Every candid Reader, who is acquainted. with Mr. Gib- 
bon’s merit as an Hiftorian, and a competent judge of his abi- 
lities, will, we are perfuaded, join his fincere wifhes to ours, 
taat nothing may happen to prevent his carrying his defign into 
execution, 

We now proceed to the 32d Chapter of his Hiftory, which 
contains an account of the reign of Arcadius; the adminiftra- 
tion and difgrace of Eutropius; the revolt of Gainas; the Per- 
fian war ; the divifion of Armenia, &c. together with an impar- 
tial and judicious view of the character and conduét of Chry- 
foltom, Pulcher:a, and the Emprefs Eudocia. 

In the 33d, 34th, 35th, and 360th Chapters, we have an ac« 
Count of the death of Honorius; the adminiftration of Placidia; 
the conqueft of Africa by the Vandals; the chara@er, con- 
guefts, and court of Attila, King of the Huns; the death of 
Theodofius the younger ; the elevation of Marcian to the em- 
pire of the Eatt; the invafion of Gaul by Attila; the fack of 
Rome. by Genferic, King of the Vandals; the total extin@ion 
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of the Weftern empire, and the reign of Odoacer, the firft Bar. 
barian King of Italy.—It is impoffible to read thefe chapters 
with the attention they deferve, without entertaining a ver 

high opinion of the induftry, accuracy, and difcernment of the 
Hiftorian, who has formed fo agreeable and interefting a nar. 
pativdfrom fuch fcanty and imperfect materials. The charater 
which Mr. Gibbon gives of the Marquis Scipio Maffei may 
with great juftice, be applied to himfeif—viz. That he is equally 
capable of enlarged views and minute difquifitions. 

The indiffoluble conneétion of civil and ecclefiaftical affairs, 
he fays, has compelled and encouraged him to relate the pro. 
grefs, the perfecutions, the eftablifhment, the divifions, the final 
triumph, and the gradual corruption of Chriftianity; and he 
has purpofely delayed the confideration of two religious events, 
interefting in the ftudy of human nature, and important in the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 1. The inftitution of 
the monattic life; and, 2. The converfion of the Northern 
Barbarians. ‘Thefe important events are the fubjeét of the 37th 
Chapter, which is introduced in the following manner: 

‘ Profperity and peace introduced the dittintion of the wu/gar and 
the Afcetic Chrifiians, The loofe and imperfect practice of religion 
fatisfied the confcience of the multitude. The prince or magiftate, 
the foldier or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal, and implicit 
faith, with the exercife of their profeflion, the purfuit of their inte. 
ref, and the indulgence of their paflions: but the Afcetics, who 
obeyed and abufed the rigid precepts of the gofpel, were inipired 
by the favage enthufiafm, which reprefents man as a criminal, and 
God as atyrant. They ferivufly renounced the bufinefs, and the 
pleafures, of the age; abjured the ufe of wine, of fleth, and of mar- 
riage; chaftifed their body, mortified their affections, and embraced 
a life of mifery, as the price of eternal happinefs. In the reign of 
Conflantine, the Afcetics fled from a profane and degenerate world, 
to perpetual folitude, or religious fociety. Like the firft Chriitians 


of Jerulalem, they refigned the ufe, or the property, of their tem- 


poral pofleflion: ; eltablithed repular communities of the fame fex, 
and a fimilar cifpofition ; and aflumed the names of Hermits, Monts, 
and Auachorets, expreflive of their lunely retreat in a natural or arti- 
ficial defert. They foon acquired the refpect of the world, which 
they defpifed ; and the loudeft applaufe was beftowed on this Diving 
PuHitosopuy, which furpafled, without the aid of fcience or reafon, 
the laborious virtues of the Grecian fchools. The monks might 
indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of fortune, of pain, 
and of death: the Pythagorean filence and fubmiflicn were revived ia 
their fervile difcipline; and they difdained, as firmly as the Cynics 
themfelves, all the forms ard cecencies of civil fociety. But the vo- 
taries of this Divine Philofophy efpired to imitate a purer and more 
perfect model. They trod in the footfleps of the prophets, who had 
retired to the defert; and they reftored the devout and contempla- 
tive life, which had been intlitu:ed by the Effenians, in Paiettine 
and Egypt. The philofophic eye of Pliny had furveyed with aftonifh- 
ment 
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ment a folitary people, who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead Sea; who fubfifted without money, who were propagated with- 
out women; and who derived from the difguft and repentance of 
mankind, a perpetual fupply of voluntary affociates.’ 

Mr. Gibbon concludes this very curious and interefting chap- 


ter with what follows: — 

‘ As foon as the Barbarians withdrew their powerful fupport, the 
unpopular herefy of Arius funk into contempt and oblivion, But 
che Greeks ftill retained their fubtle and loquacious difpofition: the 
eftablifhment of an obfcure doétrine fuggefted new queftions, and 
new difputes; and it was always in the power of an ambitious pree 
Jate, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of the church, and, 

erhaps, of the empire. The hiftorian of the empire may overlook 
thofe difputes which were confined to the obfcurity of fchools and 
fynods. The Manichzans, who laboured to reconcile the religions 
of Chrift and of Zoroafter, had fecretly introduced themfelves into 
the provinces: but thefe foreign fectaries were involved in the com- 
mon difgrace of the Gnoftics, and the Imperial laws were executed 
by the public hatred. The rational opinions of the Pelagians were 
propagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and Paleftine, and filently 
expired in a fuperftitious age. But the Eaft was diftracted by the 
Neftorian and Eutychian controverfies; which attempted to explain 
the myftery of the incarnation, and haftened the ruin of Chriftianity 
inher native land. ‘Thefe controverfies were firft agitated under the 
reign of the younger Theodofius: but their important confequences 
extend far beyond the limits of the prefent volume, The metaphy- 
fical chain of argument, the contefts of ecclefiaftical ambition, and 
their political influence on the decline of the Byzantine empire, may 
afford an interetting and inftructive feries of hiftory, from the general 
councils of E’phefus and Chalcedon, to the conqueit of the Eait by 
the fucceffors of Mahomet.’ 

The g8th Chapter contains the hiftory of the reign and con- 
verfion of Clovis, the eftablifhment of the French monarchy 
in Gaul, the ftate of the Romans, and the conqueft of Britain 
by the Saxons. Mr. Gibbon concludes his third volume with 
fome general Obfervations on the fall of the Roman empire in 
the Weft : 

‘ The rife of a city, fays he, which {welled into an empire, may de- 
ferve, as a fingular prodigy, the refle€tion of a philofophic mind. But 
the decline of Romewas the natural! and inevitable effect of immoderate 
greatnefs. Profperity ripened the priaciple of decay ; the caufes of 
deftruction multiplied with the extent of conqueft; and as foon as 
time or accident had removed the artificial fupports, the fiupendous 
fabric yielded to the preffure of its own weight. The ftory of its ruin 
is imple and obvious; and inftead of enquiring w4y the Roman em- 
pire was deitroyed, we fhould rather be furprifed that it had fubfifted 
fo long. The victorious legions, who, in diftant wars, acquired the 
vices of ftrangers and mercenaries, firft oppreff<d the freedom of the 
republic, and afterwards violated the majeity of the Purple. The 
€mperors, anxious for their perfonal fafety and the public peace, were 


reduced to the bafe expedient of corrupting the difcipline which rea- 
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dered them alike formidable to their fovereign and to the enemy ; 
the vigour of the military government was relaxed, and finally ae 
folved, by the partial inititutions of Conilantine; and the Roma 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of Barbarians, 

* The decay of Rome has been frequently afcribed to the tranflation 
of the feat of empire; but this hiflory has already thewn, that the 
powers of government were divided, rather than removed. The 
throne of Conftantinople was erected in the Eat; while the Weft was 
fill poffeffed by a feries of emperors who held their refidence in Italy 
and claimed their equal inheritance of the legions and provinces, 
This dangerous novelty impaired the ftrength, and fomented the 
vices, of a doubl« reign: the inttruments of an oppreflive and arbi- 
trary fyitem were multiplied; and a vain emulation of luxury, not of 
merit, was introduced and fupported between the degenerate fuctef. 
fors of Theodofius. Extreme diftrefs, which unites the virtue of a 
free people, embitters the factions of a declining mon chy. The 
hoftile favourites of Arcadius and Honorius betrayed the republic to 
its common enemies; and the Byzantine court beheld with indiffer. 
ence, perhaps with pleafure, the difgrace of Rome, the miecfortunes 
of Italy, andthe lofs of the Wet Under cine fucceeding reigns, the 
alliance of the two empires was reftored ; but the aid of the Oriental 
Romans was tardy. doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the nasional {chifm 
of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the perpetual difference of 
language and manners, of intercit, and even of religion. Yet the fa- 
lutary event approved in fome meatfure the judgment of Conftantine, 
During a long period of decay, his impregnable city repelled the 
victorious armies of Barbarians, proteéted the wealih of Afia, and 
commanded, both in peace and war, the important ftreights which 
connect the Euxine and Mediterranean feas. The foundation of 
Conftantinople more effentially contributed to the prefervation of the 
Eaft, than to the ruin of the Weft. 

‘ As the happinefs of a future life is the great object of religion, 
we may hear without furprife or {candal, that the introduétion, or at 
leaft the abufe, of Chriitianity, had fome influence on the decline 
and fallofthe Roman empire, The clergy fuccefstully preached the 
doétrines of patience and pufillanimity; the active virtues of fociety 
were difcouraged ; and the lait remains of military {pirit were buried 
in the cloyfter: a Jarge portion of publicand private wealth was con- 
fecrated to the {pecious demands of charity and devotion; and ‘the 
foldiers pay was lavifhed on the ufelefs multitudes of both fex:s, who 
could only plead the merits of abftinence and chaftity. Faich, zeal, 
curiofity, and the more earthly paflions of malice and ambition, kin- 
died the flame of theological difcord ; the church, and even the fate, 
were diftrated by religious factions, whofe confliés were fometimes 
bloody, and always implacable ; the attention of the emperors was 
_ diverted from camps to fynods; the Roman world was oppreffed by a 
new fpecies of tyranny; and the perfecuted fects became the . zcret 
enemies of their country, Yet party-fpirit, however pernicious or 
abfurd, is a principle of union as well as of diflention. The bifhops, 
from eighteen hundred pulpits,. inculcated the duty of paflive obedi- 
ence to a Jawfu! and orthodox fovereign ; their frequent affemblies, 
aod perpetual correipondence, maintained the communion of diltant 
churches; 
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chorches ; and the benevolent temper of the gofpel was ftrengthened 
though confined, by the fliritoal elliance of the Catholics. ‘The fa- 
cred indolence of the monks was devoutly embraced by a fervile and 
efeminate age; but if fuperftition had not afforded a decent retreat, 
the fame vices would have tempted the unworthy Romans to delert, 
from baler motives, the flandard of the republic. Religious precepts 
are eafily obeyed, which indulge and fanctify the natural inclinations 
of their votaries; bat the pure and genuine influence of Chriftianity 
may be traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, effets on the Bar- 
barian profelytes of the North. If the decline of the Roman empire 
was haftened by the converfion of Conflantine, his victorious religion 
broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of 
the conquerors. 

‘ This awful revolution may be ufefully applied to the inftra@ion 
of the prefent age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote 
the exclufive intereft and glory of his native country: but a philofo- 
pher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to confider Europe 
gsone great republic, whofe various inhabitants have attained almoft 
the fame level of politenefs and culiivation, The balance of power 
will continue to flu€tuate, and the profperity of our own, or the 
neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or depreffed ; 
but thefe partial events cannot effentially injure our general ftate of 
happinefs, the fyflem of arts, and laws, and manners, which fo ad- 
vantageoully diftinguifh, above the reft of mankind, the Ruropeans 
and their colonies. The favage nations of the globe are the common 
enemies of civilized fociety; and we may enquire with anxious cu- 
riolity, whether Europe is ftill threatened with a repetition of thofe 
calamities, which formerly oppreffed the arms and inftitutions of 
Rome. Perhaps the fame reflections will illuttrate the fall of that 
mighty empire, and explain the probable caufes of our actual fecu- 
rity.’ 

The remaining obfervations, wherewith our Hiftorian clofes 
his third volume, breathe the fame liberal fpirit, and fhew evi- 
dently, to every Reader of tafte and judgment, that there are few 
Writers who are capable of taking fo enlarged and comprehen- 
five a view of a fubjeét as Mr. Gibbon. We cannot take our 
leave, without returning the Mafter of the Feaft our fincere and 
hearty thanks for the very elegant and agreeable manner in 
which he has entertained us, and fhall only, fay to him, at 


parting, MAcTE INGENIO, AC VIRTUTE ESTO. R 
e 
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J. 74 Theorie des Loix Criminelles: i.e, The Theory of Penal 

Laws in criminal Cafes. By M.Baissut pt WaRVILLE. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1781.—This Author merits attention, 
#8 his views feem upright and humane, and as the fubjeét he 


Weats is of great confequence to all civilized nations; but we 
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fee no very ftriking marks of capacity and genius in his wor, 
and his ftile appears to be affected, and frequently obfcure. 
There are, however, good materials in this publication, and 
many hints and remarks, that may fuggeft falutary views anq 
ufeful meafures to legiflators ; but we cannot approve of the too 
rest propenfity which this writer difcovers to modify penal re. 
raints according to the reigning manners of the time; for 
though this is prudent in fome cafes, yet it may favour Corrup. 
tion in others ; and it is one of the purpofes of penal legiflation 
to correct the manners of a people, as well as to prevent thofe 
enormities, that ftrike at the fubfiftence of civil fociety,—though 
here we acknowledge, indeed, the imperfection of its influence, 

The work before us contains three Parts. In the firft, the 
Author fixes the nature of crimes, and places them in feveraj 
claffes, agreeably to their names, kinds, and importance, which 
vary, increafe, or diminifh, according to the climate, govern. 
ment, manners, and religion of the country in which they are 
committed. To the lift of crimes is annexed a correfpondent 
jift of punifhments, all adapted to the nature and moment of 
the crimes. In the fecond Part, our Author examines the na- 
ture and ftrength of the different kinds of evidence, direé& or 
prefumptive, that are generally adopted in the trial of delin- 
quents. A matter of the higheft confequence, and not injudi- 
cioufly difcufled. The third Part exhibits a plain and eafy me- 
thod of procedure, adapted to avenge, fpeedily, the injured 
citizen, without infringing upon the rights of the accufed. But 
if it is of confequence to fociety that punifhment be inflifted 
upon the difturbers of its peace, it is {till more effential to re- 
ftrain the hand of the delinquent, and to prevent the violation of 
juftice and order. Our Author, thereforg, treats two queftions 
relative to this important object. The firft, regards. the beft 
method of preventing crimes ; the fecond, relates to the execu- 
tion of good laws, with which the public tribunals are intrufted, 
The number and conftitutien of thefe tribunals, the nomina- 
tion of the judges, and the permanent or temporary duration of 
their functions are amply confidered under this article. 

Ig La Mechanique appliquée aux Arts, aux Manufactures, a 
PA Prteulture, et a la Guerre: i.e. Mechanics applied to Arts, 
Manufactures, Agriculture, and Military Operations. By M. 
BerTHELOT, Mechanical-Engineer to the King. Volume I. 
gto. 141 Pages. Enriched with 120 Plates, Paris. 1782. 
—This curious and valuable work is the fruit of intenfe appli- 
cation and expenfive experiments, carried on during forty years, 
and compentated by many ufeful difcoveries. The King and 
the Royal Academy of Sciences have honoured the inventions 
of this ingenious Mechanician with folid proofs of their appro- 


bation ; his mills have been conftructed at Bicitre, by the — 
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of government, and his carriages for cannon have been adopted 
jn all the fortified cities and ports of France. We find here a 
multitude of curious machines circumftantially defcribed, and 
eprefented in engravings; and the Author offers his afliftance 
to thofe, who may be defirous of having any of them con- 
uted. 

HL Voyage Pittorefque, ou Defeription des Royaumes de Naples et 
de Sicile, &c. i.e. Travels, reprefented in a Series of Engrav- 
ings, through Naples and Sicily, together with a Defcription 
of thefe Kingdoms, Part I. Containing an Account of their 
Revolutions—Maps, Plans, and Views of the Kingdom and 
city of Naples, its Palaces, and Sepulchral Monuments—an 
Account of its Poets, Painters, and Muficians—a Defcription 
of Mount Vefuvius, and a Hiftory of its Eruptions—a View of 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the Neapolitans, and of the Go- 
vernment, Commerce, and natural Productions of their Coun- 
try. Folio, 259 Paves. Enriched with 50 Plates, together 
with 40 Head- pieces, reprefenting Medals, Portraits, and Painct- 
ings. Price about Six Pounds Sterling. Paris. 1781. 
Thefe beautiful engravings, preceded the defcription which is 
here publifhed, and appeared fucceflively in feparate numbers 
fince the year 1778. [he drawings were made upon the fpot 
by Meffis. De/prés, Renard, Chatelet, Paris, &c. and they were 
engraved by Mefirs. Prevst, St. Aubin, Aliamet, &c. all artifts of 
the firlt merit. The explication is the work of the Abbé Sr. 
Non, and the part of this publication that is relative to Natural 
Philofophy and the Arts, has been revifed by learned men of the 
greateft eminence, and by the moft celebrated artifts.x—Tne 
Seconp Par‘r, which will foon be publifhed, and of which 
fome of the plates have already appeared, will contain accounts 
of Her:ulaneum, Pompeia, the Campi Phlegrai, Campania, or the 
environs of Naples and Capua, and a D.f{fertation on the Ro- 
man Shows.— The two following parts or volumes will contain 
defcriptions of Adagna Grecia and Sicily. 

IV. ADELE ect [HEOVORE; ou, Lettres fur P Education, & ec. 
i.¢. ADeLe and THEoDoRUs; or, Letteis concerning Educa- 
tion; containing all the Principles, that are relative to the dif- 
ferent Plans of Education, which are to be followed in forming 
the CharaGters of Princes, and Perfons of both Sexes in Civil 
Society, 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1782.—The Public is ine 
debted for this performance, which has very great merit amidft 
feveral imperfections, to Madam GENLIS, whofe Theatre, which 
has alfo cducation for its odject, is well known *, Tohefe let- 
ters undoubtedly contain wife and uletul inftruction, conveyed 
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* An Enolith tranfl.tion of it was recommended, in our Review 
for April 1781. 
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in a moft entertaining and agreeable manner. The imagination 
of this French Lady is lively, and fometimes leads her a dance 
(as the faying is); but, neverthelefs, found reafon, good tafte 
and an extenfive knowledge of human nature and human life 
prevail in this work, which is one of thofe fenfible and wel] 
defigned romances, that are adapted to form the manners of 
youth, and to ferve the caufe of virtue. There is a great va- 
riety of portraits in thefe letters, and malicious interpreters have 
conlidered many of them as per/onal reprefentations ;—but fuch 
fufpicions are illiberal : that is levelled at me, may often bea cry 
againft moral writers, who paint I:fe, and catch the manners 
living as they rife; but it proves no more than that the com- 
plainant has Jooked at himfelf in the glafs,—not that the glafs 
was particularly held up for him.—Thefe letters will be of fin- 
gular ufe to thofe who prelide over, or are concerned in the 
education of youth, and indeed for fuch they feem to have been 
principally intended.- ‘The ftile is lively, eafy, and elegant: it 
has all the tone of a woman who has kept the beft company ; 
and we find often in the expreffion, and in the reflections that 
reign in this performance, the true philofopher, though without 
the beard. 

V. Legons elementatres d Hificire Naturelle et de Chymie, &c. 
i, e. Elementary Inftructions in Natural Hiftory and Chemif- 
try ; in which it is propofed, 1ft, To give a methodical Sum- 
mary of all the Chemical Knowledge that has been obtained 
from the firft Periods of that Science to the prefent Time; and 
adly, To exhibit a comparative View of the Dodtrines of Stahl, 
and of fome celebrated modern Chemifts, By M. pe Four- 
croy, M. D. Member of the Royal Scciety of Medicine at Paris. 
8vo. 2 Vols. Price 12 Livres. Paris.: 1782.—This work 
is ufeful for beginners, may affilt thofe that have proceeded fome 
length in the endlefs path, and will be read with pleafure even 
by adepts. : 

Vi. Memoires concernant l Hifteire, les Sciences, les Arts, &c. 1.€. 
Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, Sciences, Arts, Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Chinefe. By the Miffionaries of Peking. Vols. 
VII..and VIIT. gto. Pr. 21 Livres. Paris. 1782.—The 
publifhers of .this work are much obliged to the Jabours of the 
late Father AM1oT, whofe pen was always in motion, till death 
fiopped it, for the materials of thefe two volumes. But we are 
furprifed to fee the whole feventh volume filled with a Treati/e 
on the Military Art of the Chinefe, compiled and tranflated by 
that learned Father from Chinefe authors, and which was pub- 
lifhed in the year 1772. This fhews pretty clearly, that the 
materials for the continuation of thefe AZemsirs are not abun- 
dant. There is a Supplement to this treatife, publifhed at the 


end of the sth volume. At the head of this volume, we find 
: the 
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ion he characters of feveral famous men among the Chinefe, tranf- i 
Ice lated by F. Amiot from the writers of that country. Thhefe are 
te, followed by two eflays ; one on the hierogliphical manner of writ- 
ife ing, the other on the Chinefe language. ‘Thefe are the labours of 
ell M. CisoT, who has treated thefe fubjeéts with erudition and 
of scutenefs, and enriched his Eflays with ample notes, in which 
a~ | jhe difcufles feveral points, hitherto little known, relative to the 
ve Vpatural hiftory of China, and the ftate of arts, fciences, and 
ch manners in that empire. We are indebted to the fame author 
ry for the Differtation on the Chinefe Pleafure-gardens, in which 
TS there are fome curious details. But upon the whole, thefe two 
ns yolumes do not permit us to fay of this work, Crefcit eundo. j 
fs VII. Chronologie Phyfique des Eruptions des Velcans eteints de la ] 
I France Meridionale, depuis celles qui avoifinent la Formation delaTerre, : 
r€ jufqu’a celles qui font decrites dans ('Hiftcire. i.e. A Phyfico- 
n Chronological Account of the Eruptions of the Volcanos (now ‘ 
It extinguifhed) in the South of France, from thofe Eruptions that ) 
5 were near the Period of the Earth’s Formation, to thofe which 
t are recorded in Hiftory. By the Abbé Giraup SouLaviE. 
it Pariss—T hough this publication forms the 4th volume of this 

Author’s Natural Hifiory of the Southern Parts of France, yet it 
° may be confidered as a work apart, and is accordingly fold fepa- 
“ rately. Our philofophical traveller ftops fhort in his excur- 44 
" fions through the mountains, to meditate on their ancient con- 
flagrations, and avails himfelf of their modern eruptions to de- P 
termine the times and periods of thofe which they muft have | 
’ undergone in the remotcft ages. Three methods of inveftiga- art 
‘ tion, founded on the following plain and palpable truths, are re 
employed by this ingenious Naturalift: one current of Java that 
appears under another, is the anterior of the two—when found 
ona fhelly rock, it announces a fubmarine volcano—when it 





| covers a flaty or /chiflous fubitance, with impreffions of plants, 
it fhews that the place was enriched with vegetabies before the 
eruption—when found on the pudding-fione, it indicates the an- 
cient courfe of a ftream, which has been changed by a volcanic 
effufion, On thefe plain principles our Author builds his hif- 
tory of theextinguifhed Volcanos in the South of France, which 
forms fix diftinét fucceffive epochas. 

VIN. Carr Srrir [rarics de Bello Punico fecundo Poema, ad fi- 
dem Veterum Monimentorum Caftigatum Fragmento Operis Integri 
4Auétum ; Editio Princeps, Curante J. B. Lersevre DE ViLLE-~ 
BRUNE. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1782.— This is the firft correét edition 
we have of this Roman poet. The happy and elegant correc- 
tions of the text have been drawn from four manutcripts, and 
the firft edition publifhed by Pomponius in the year 1471, which 
feems to have been unknown to all former editors. The work 
is alfo rendered more complete by along fragment, found in 
Hh 2 the 
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afhe library of the King of France, and the whole is accompanied 
with a French tranflation, and enriched with a learned and ‘ue 
dicious preface, which contains, among other things, a haiti. 
rative view of the epic poets, ancient and modern, ; Thofe who 
defire to purchafe this valuable edition of Silius Italicus without 
the French tranflation, may be furnifhed with the Latin poem 
alone, which Mr, Lefebvre de Villebrune has publithed apart, 


ee eee 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For J U N E,_ 1982, 


PoLITICAL. 


Art.17. Corruption corrected: Or the Axe laid to the Root, 
gto, iss Bew. 1782. 


¢ MIDST the acclamations of his country, the author thinks he 

has an undoubted right to difcharge his rocket; and like a 
fchool. boy in the rear of an applauding multitude, to exprefs, by an 
after-foout, his feeble approbation.” APoLocy prefixed, p. 1.—In 
this After-Shout we have Huzza for Fox! Huzza for Burke! 

SHELBURNE for ever! Keppet for ever! Campen! Conway! 

Barre’! RocxincHaM! Ricumonp! &c. &c. Huzza for Aut! 
In difcriminating the fpecies of oratory by which Demofthenes and 

Tully are refpectively characterized (in order to introduce fome 

remarks on the eloquence of Mr. Fox), the author juitty confiders the 

jijurious modern as ‘ perhaps the moft convincing and interefting 
orator that has yet appeared on the ftage of public life.’ 

Art. 18. The Criterion: Or, Difquifitione on the prefent Ad- 
miniftration, addrefled to Sir George Saville, Bart. By Jofeph 
Williams, E’g; Author of Cenfiderations on the American War. 4t0. 
1s. Hookham. 1782. 

Mr. Wilitams appears to be a man of fenfe, but, in this perform. 
ance, atleaft, he fhews himfelf to be a defultory writer; throwing 
out hints ard remarks in a loofe, abrupt, unconneéted way, He 
treads the whole circle of political ground; but it is difficult for the 
reader to afcertain, with precifion, what the Author would efabliih 
Or avow, except it be his utter reprobation of every idea of Americaa 
Inderencency: A point on which he infifted more at large in his 
** Confiderations on the American War,”’ mentioned in cur Review 
for April, p. 300.— What he now means by his title of ** ‘The Cil- 
terion,”’ is not very-bbvious to us. 

Art. 19. Impartial Reflections on the Condu& of the late Admint- 
niflration and Oppofiticn, and of the American Congre/s s In which 
the Caufes and Confequences of the defruQtive War between Great 
Britain and the Revoi:ed Colonies are partieular!y confidered, and 
an immediate Sufpenfion of Holtilities is earneiily recommended, 
8vo. 1s 6d, Nicoll: 

This Writer improves the many opportunities afforded him of 
blaming the errors of ali parties; of courfe ail parties wil] be even 
with him, and defpile his cenfure. He makes cecafonally a ae 
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of pertinent oblervations, but being defultory, they poffefs no aggre- 
are force. 

oe 20. The Caufes of cur late Difcontents: Theit Confequences 
and the ‘emedies. ina Lecter cto the Right Hon. Lord Hawke. 

Svo, 18. Hooper. 

Thefe Caufes are fummed up in loofe general articles of moral im- 

achment of the late minittry; fuch as may be brought againit any 
miniftry of any country, until a nation can be found, where the ad- 

| miniftration of government is In the hands of perfe&t men! 
Art. 21. Thoughts on the Naval Strength of the Lritifh Empire: 
By John Sinclair, Efq; M@.eP. 6vo. as. Cadell, 1782. 

Lord Mulg:ave, to fuit a temporary purpofe, was fo far off his 
guard, as to declare in the Houfe of Commons, that the navy of 
France always was, and always mutt be, fuperior to that of England, 
whenever the F.ench cireét their whole attention to that particular 
department. The public-fpirited writer of this tract clearly retutes 
this affertion, by comparing the natural advantages of each nation 
for marine exertions, and by giving a h floricaj view of our moft il- 
Juftrious naval exploits from the reign of Queen KL lizabeth downward, 
That we are capable of doing great things on the fea, appears from 
what we have done; and though it is true we did nothing at the time 
when a Lord of the Admiralty endeavoured to convince us that we 
could do nothing, yet, Heaven be praifed, we feem inclined to beltir 
ourfelves again in our ufual manner. N., 
Art. 22. The Second Part * of the Hiftcry of Lord North’s Ad- 

minifiration. $VO. 38. Wilkie. 17526 
V Befide the above title, a general title page is given to the two parts, 
with a direction to cance] the others; it reads thus: 

‘ A View of the Hiftory of Great Britain during the Adminiftra- 
tion cf Lord North, to the Second Seffion of the Fifteenth Parliament, 

In Two Parts, With Statements of the Public Expenditure in that 
Period,’ : 

This ti:le is much more proper than the former, as it allows the 
latnude taken, of giving a general difplay of national affairs, inilead 
of reftriting the detail to the perfonal tranfa¢tions of the minitter. 
The charatter given of the former part, may, to fave repeti:ion, be 
exiended to this; in which the narrativein general is not badly kept 
up, in the manner of the Annual Regifler. But a profefied hiflory of 
the adminiitration of a particular minifter, implies fome information 
beyond a mere chronolog'cal chain of occurrences and parliamentary 
Cebates, all of them within memory: No fecret views of parties, or 
Private {prings of aciion, are however here unfolded, to gratify the 
eager curiofity of the reader, or any thing beyond what may be found 
In awell compiled periodical collection, like the Annual Regiver 
above r-ferred to, There are indeed fome political characters drawn, 
particularly that of the celebrated Ur. Franklin, which appears to be 
Very impartially delineated. 

It muti be obferved, that this hiftory clofes with the reduction of the 
army under Lord Cornwallis; fo that the late munilterial revolution, 
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* For the lirl Part, fee Rev. vol. LAIV. p. 431g 
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| ve immediate leading caufes of it were poft-publication | 
Art. 23. A Political nye. 8vo. 28. Buckland, &o. | 
1782, 

Dialogues on the general principles of civil policy, fuppofed to ) 
pafs between a father and a fon during a holiday vacation, There jg | 
nothing refined or abftrufe in them beyond the ditiates of common 
fenfe ; and they may be of great fervice to correct the notions of thofe 

Aho have a political turn of mind, without opportunities of col. 
leéting information from a more extenfive courfe of reading, We 
much approve the principles inculcated in this ufeful trac. 

Art. 24. An Addrefs to the Pcaple of the Netherlands, on the 
prefent alarming und moft dangerous S:tuation of the Republic of 
Holland: Shewing the true Moiives of the moft unpardonable De. 

"Jays of the Executive Power in putting the Republic into a proper 
State of Defence, and the Advantages of an Alliance aith Hol- 
Jand, France, and America. By a Dutchman. ‘Tranflated from 
the Dutch Origina’, 8vo. 2:. 6d. Stockdale. 1782. 

According to this bitter invective, the Princes of the Houfe of 
Orange, have been uniformly the tyrants of their country, ever fince 
the firft eflablifhment of the Republic of the Seven United Provinces. 
The ‘ detefiable Englifh,” their ‘* perfidious oppreffors ;”—and to 
crown the whole, the French, their deliverers from Spanith flavery, 

- and their natural allies!—From fuch an outline it may eafily be 
gueffed how the fubordinate parts are filled up and coloured. 

The tranflator informs us that a great reward was cffered in Hol- 
land for the difcovery of the author. 

Art. 25. 4 Letter to Thomas Gilbert, Ejg; M. P. on his Plan for 
for the better Relief and Employment of the Poor: Shewing the 
Utility and Expediency of eftablifiing a Poor-houfe in every Parihh; 
that the fame may be done ar a fmall Expence, and extremely be- 
nefhcial both to the Parifh and to the Poor; with a Set of Rules 
for the regulating and conducting thereof, very proper for the con- 
fideration of every Parifh burdened with Pocr, ‘To which is added 
A Comparative View of the feveral Poor-houfes in the City of 
York, Beverley, Collingham, Driffield, and Leckonfield, in the 
Eaft Riding of the County of York, and for the incorporated hun- 
dreds of Loes and Wilford, in the County of Suffolk, containing 
thirty-three Parifhes. To the whole are fubjoined Dr. Stonehoufe's 
Receipts for making cheap and wholefome Food, Beer, and Yeaft. 
8vo, 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart, 

The title of this letter gives a full fummary of its contents. The 
Author is of opinion that the uniting parifhes is proceeding upon toa 
iarge a f{caie, for many reafons that he fpecifies ; and which are in- 
deed fufliciently obvious; he is therefore for going back to the old 
eftablifhment of parochial poor-houfes under an improved plan of ma- 
napement, of which he exhibits a {pecimen. ' 
Art. 26. Proofs that Great Britain was fuccefsful againft each 

of her numerous Enemies before the late Victory of Sir George 

Brydges Rodney. 4to. 2s. Law, &c. 1782. 

We have i:ere a comparative view of the fuccefles, and the defeats, 


sefpectively obtained, and fuffered, by ws, and by our exemies, yes 
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the commencement of the American war; by which it appears, that 
the balance of account, military and predatory, by fea and land, is 
reatly in our favour; from whence it is inferred, that there was, in 
reality, no caufe to defpair of the nation, as many of us did, before 
our late naval victory in the Wett Indies, ‘The Author’s tabular ac- 
counts feem to be very accurately itated. H2 alfo endeavours to ren- 
der it manifeft, by commercial eilimates and deductions, that if we 
eventually lofe ** all the rebellious colonies,’” England will not be 
thereby materially affeSted ;—but this, we apprehend, is a matter 
that will require a more profound, and a more extended invelliga- 
tion. 
Art. 27. 4 Hint to a Patriot * Parliament. 8vo, 6d. De- 
brett. 

A hint to a patriotic Parliament! Good! In a nation of politi- 
cians, like ours, many are the hints ready to be offered from every 
corner of the land, without exception: and while they are prefented 
in a way that encourages trade, without obliging the Parliament to 
appoint Committees to {pend time in examining them ; fome advan- 
tage refults to the community, fome fatisfaction to the public-fpirited 
propofers, from the idea of difcharging their duty, and no harm is 
done to any one, 

This Hint is dated from Elmrood Grange; and the Writer pro- 
pofes, as a fpur to the zeal of the immediate officers under the 
Crown, that the falaries of efficient Minilters fhould rife and fall ac- 
cording to the fuccefs of their Adminittration, regalated by the price 
of the Three ger Cent. confolidated fiock. But if the projector at 
Elmrood Grange is ferious, he may be afked, what idea he would 
form of a Minilter whofe attention to the national welfare fhould be 
animated by the hope of raifing his emoluments three-eighths or a 
quarter per Cent. ? Some people are apt to think Minifters dabble 
too much in ftock-jobbing already. It is doing the Writer credit to 


fuppofe him a joker. f. 
Art. 28. Candidates for the Society of Antigaliicans. A Secon 


Part. Being the Correfpondence of various Perfons with the Au- 

thor upon the Subject. 8vo. 23. Buckland. 

To the account we gave of the former Part of this odd compofi- 
tion +, we have now to add, that at theend of the Firft Part, the 
Author invited the correfpondence of al! who interefted themfelves in 
the fubject of it; though what that was, we found rather difficult to 
define. ‘This part confifts of letters profeffed to have been received 
in confequence of fuch invitation; but which, from the uniformity of 
their complexion, we fcruple not to pronounce to have been addreffed 
by him to himfelf. The general fubje& of cenfure in them, is, the 
behaviour of many French refugees, who are reproached with la- 
bouring to drop the character of Frenchmen, with deferting their 
brethren and their native principles, and affimilating wich the Eng- 





gith natives. The whole is a Rtrange puerile jumble! N 
i i 6 
* For patriotic, t+ Rev. Vol. LVII. p. 404. 
Hh 4 WooLLen 
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WooLLEN TRADE, 
Art. 29. A Letter to the Landed Gentlemen and Graziers of Line 


colnfoire: In which are pointed out the principal Cauies of the pres 
fent Redundancy of Wool, and the Exportation of it proved to be 
jmpolitic and dangerous ; together with the Propofal of a more fafe 
and certain Remedy. Occafioned by,, and interfperfed with, Ob. 
fervations upon, Sir John Dalrymple’s Queftion upon that Sub. 
jet. By a Friend and Neighbour. 8vo. 18. Cadell, &c. 1782, 
This writer fuccefsfally oppofes Sir John Dalrymple’s expedient of 
allowing the exportation of raw wool, but appears to fall into a more 
dangerous error himfelf, by recommend'ng the exportation of bread, 
corn, &c. with the exprefs intention of raifiug the price of provifions, 
to oblige the manufacturer to work harder tor fubfiftence. It isa 
plaufible general inference from particular known inftances, that a 
man who can live * by four days labour will not work fix: but would 
it not be tyrannical cruelly to treat the whole mafs of the people ac- 
cording to this principle ? Alas! they need it not. Taxes already 
have this operation; but when fuch a tendency is not in view, and 
the accumulated burdens laid on the people are the fubjeé of declas 
mation, far different conclufions are drawn from the premifes! NV 


POETICAL. 
Art. 30. The Syfem. A Poem, in Five Books. By the Rev, 
— jJofeph Wife. S8vo. 5s. 6d, Favider, 1781. 

Of this metaphytico- theological poem, which we profefs our ina- 
bility to analyze, the reader may ‘orm his own opinion from the 
following extract : 

| ‘ Lo, this material Syitem rofe, to be 

The feat of Spirits, {cene of Trial free: 
Doubtlefs, with jufteit correfpondence grew 
The nobler intelleGua! Syftem too. 


- ‘ God's firt production in this wond’rous plan, 


The chief reveal’d, the chief concerning man, 

Was that great Being, Wifdem call’d, and Mord t+; 
Next under God this Syfiem’s ruling Lord. . 
He, form cf God, and in God’s bofom bleft, 

Was Power, was “/i/dom, born to form the reft. 





* To live or to maintain him elf. are very loofe expreflions. OF two 
tren equally improvident and difpofed to erjov all they earn, and 
wh» can both earn in four days enough to fubait on during feven, the 
one who loves eafe, m:y incline to muke three days ]sbour in the 
week {ufice; while the o:her who loves yood eating better than lazi- 
neis, may cheerfully work the full fix days. Even to deprefs their 
wages would be too exteniive an operation, as it would punith large 
families along with heedlet{s firp'e men ; butto raife the price of pro- 
viiong would be more extepjve il |], and entail mifery on labourers 
in génera!. to make particular claffes of manufaéturers indultrious. 

+ Proverbs viii. 22, Wai. xliin. Wi'd. Sol. sii, Eccles. xvii 18. 


Jehn i. Col. t. Jewish Paraphratt:, Paulo, all the Chriltian Father 
betore the firkt Nicene Council, 


Next, 
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Next, fix compeers, his juniors, rofe, to fhare 
With him God’s prefence and the general care. 
Thefe made with fature orbs the number even + 5 
Seven prime archangels, as prime planets feven. 
Thefe form’d the council for this Syftem meant, 
Equal in rank, the Word their Prefident. 

Inferior orders in fucceflion came ; 

Cherubs air-wing’d, and feraphs wing’d with flame, 
Thefe to infpect each o:b, each ftace, were given, 
Under the general Inqueft of the feven.’ 

The notes, which are added to the end of each book, and which 
make a principal part of the volume, prove their Author, notwith- 
fanding the peculiarity of his notions, to be a man of learning 
and candour, and warmly zealous in fupport of thofe opinions that 
he thinks to be true. With refpe& to his poetry, it will {peak for 
idelf, in the fhort bat fufficient {pecimen which we have given. Cc -t-t, 
Art. 31. The Female Kidnappers; or the Rape of the Infant. 

A poem. 4to. 18. Od. Willis, 1782. 

This poem is built on the well-known adventure of the widow 
G— andthe young gentleman with whom fhe eloped into Scot- 
land, and whofe father afterwards brought an action againft her for 
renning away with his éafant * fon. Thefe verfes, though much 
too good for the fubjeét, are, as eafily may be fuppofed, too bad 
for fele€tion. The reader will readily guefs in what they are XP ho 
tionable. 

Art. 32. The Brith Hero in Captivity. A Poem. gto. 1s. 6d, 
Robfon. 17382. 

The moft we can fay of this profaic, though laboured performance 
is, that it is a well-intended compliment to the gallant Cornwallis, 
the unfortunate Andrée, and the generous Arnold, Go 
Art. 33. Ode on the Surrender at York Town. To the Honour- 
| able William Pitt. gto. 6d. Bowen, &c. 1782. 

An invocation to Mr. Pitt, to interpofe his patriotic endeavours 
between his country and that complication of difafters which feems 
tothreaten it, ‘Tne poetry, though not bad, contains nothing that 
is flriking, 


DRAMATIC. 

Art. 34. Songs, Ducts, &c. in the Fair American: A Comic 
Opera, as performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 
€d, Evans. 1782. 

Thefe Songs are but indifferent, though in fome of them there is 
aa afefation of poetry. As for example: 


SONG. Ancetica. 
Ra 
‘ How ferenely the morning firlt opes its meek eye, 
And locks like an angel with fmiles fromthe fky; —« 
Yet ere noon fome black tempeft with terror fhall found, 
And the f{pring’s tender bloffom is blown to the ground. 
t Zech. jii.g, Dan. x. Tobie xii. Rev. i. & v.6. Job. 
* A flrapping young fellow about eighteen. 
: I. Thus 
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lI, 
Thus it fares with our hopes ; when love fills the heart, . 
Jn tun-fhinethey rife, andin clouds fit!! depart; 
But Venus herfelf never fhines in her fphere, 
Till that mourner the night bathes her cheek with a tear, ; 
NoveEtues. C | 


Art. 35. The Life of Mrs. ‘fufiman. 2 vols. 12m0. 65, | 
Lewis. 1782, : 
The Author, we underfland, complains of the negligence of the 
printer, and we think with reafon; for we have feldom feen any thin 
fo mangled and mutilated. Seventy-five pages of the original MS, 
have, we find, been burnt by foie accident! But on this occafion, 
inflead of offering our condolence, we prefent our congratulations | | 
both to the Author and the Reader. For our parts we felt the obli- 
ation in averyhich degree; and as for the Author, he hath various 
_ er to confole himfelf with whenever he thinks of it. | If the cri- 
tical reader fhould complain (as probablv he will, fhould /ach a reader 
ever condefcend to perufe thefe volumes) of the improbability of the 
ftory, he may expect to hear of the fatal fire. If he fhould find faule 
with the abfurd, incoherent, and contradictory political reafoning 
with which thefe volumes abound, the progrefs of his criticifm will 
be ftopped by the fame fire. It is by the lucky intervention of this 
element, that the Author ts fo admirably excufed from making it ap- 
pear credible or probable that a man could court the fame lady three 
times: have twochildren by her at different intervals and in different 
characters, and yet not know her to be-the fame perfon! The 
principal fufferers by the fire fecm to be the Jate minilters; for our 
Author wifhed to make them appear pure and unblameable: but alas! 
the fire burnt all up like ** hay and fubble ;” and thefe minilters—— 
Y but Sepuicueres are facred ; and we have too much delicacy to dif- 
turb the Asnrs of the Dean! B.-h 
Art. 36. An Interefling Sketch of Genteel Life: By a Lady. 
3 vols. izmo. 6s. fewed. Law. 1782. 
This * interefling Sketch’ is one of the moft tedicus and azinteref- 
ing things imaginable: unlefs (as in this fair lady’s eftimation !) love 
and masriage fhould be deemed the only ends of ourexiftence. The 
ladies are ail beautiful and accompliihed; the men (one indeed ex- 
cepted) are deferving of their charms; and after a few changes and 
chances they are united—‘* with every qualification neceffary to make 
the marriage-flate happy !’—-We will not be fo ungrateful as to moleft 


tacir repofe, fince they have fo effeQtually contributed co ours / ' 
Art. 37. The Fortunate Sifters; or the Hiftory of Fanny and 

Sophia Bemont, .12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 1782. of 

Vhe hacknied cant of a novel-writer by profefiion ! 


Art. 38. Friendfhrp and Matrimony; or the Hiftory of Emilia 
and Hensy : ot Lord and Lady P—————,, and of Frederick and 
Fanny. Now firlt publithed, from the feveral Originals as found 
among the Papers of the late Henry Manfel, E{g. With an occa- 
ional Preface, &c. 32m0. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 1782. 

‘The preface inforins us that the editor received thefe papers a%4 
reward of his great merit gs a coxjurer’ We fhipuld nor have guelit 

a 
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gi the ecitor’s or author’s poffefling /uch merit, if we had not been 
ioformed of it by /uch authority. 

However, it is fit to apprize the reader, that the idea of conjuration 
only entered into the beads of two country bumpkins, who, we doubt 
not, were fools enough to fappofe that even the parfon of the parith 
was aconjurer too!—Oh! rare Dick, and Colin Clout ! 

Art. 39- Genuine Anecdotes of Sir Richard Eajy and Lady Wagtail. 
izmo. 2s.6d. Goadby. 

An obfcene and moft wretched catchpenny, written from prin- 
ciples which muit excite the deteitation of all men of goodnefs, and 


jn a manner which muli provoke the contempt of all men of fenfe. De 
. e 


MiIsCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. 4 New, Complete, and Univerfal Roman Hiftory, from 


the earlieft authentic Accounts of that great Empire to the De- 
—firaétion of Rome by the Goths and Vandals under Auguttalus; 
and the taking of Conitantivople by the Saracens and Turks, in 
the Reign of Couftantine Paleologus, Containing a genuine 
and circumitantial Account of -all the remarkable Events and fin- 
gular Occurrences, during a Period of above Two thoufand Years. 

In which the Political Cuftoms and Ufage of the Romans are 

particularly attended to, and the various Modes of Government 

which were adopted by them to preferve the State. In Five Parts. 

Including new Remarks on the Rife and Progrefs of the Empire ; 

on its Decline and Fall in the Weft after the Death of Conftan- 

tine the Great, and on the Even:s which haftened its utter Ruin 
inthe Eaft at a later Period. ‘Together with a complete Table 
pf the Kings and Emperors. Illuftrated with Notes, and inter- 
fperfed with Reflexions, applicable to the Government of all civi- 
lized States, and particularly adapted to the Genius of a free 

People; being abfolutely neceflary to be perufed by all true 

Friends to the Britifh Conftitution at this Time. The whole 

carefully digefted in regular Order, and collected from the beft 

Authorities. By William Heary Melmoth, Efq; Editor of the 

new Univerfal S:ory Teller. t2mo. 38. Hogg. 1781. 

All this in 378 duodecimo pages! ’Tis impoflible. When will 
the race of quacks be extinct ?—When the ftock of human cullidi- 
lity is exhauited, and men have learned to ufe their common fenfe 
in rejecting what lies beyond the limits of poflibility. Till then, ye 
quack-divines, doétors, authors and bookfellers—lJabour with all 
your might, for the harvett is plenteous ! 

Art. 41. 4 View of Society and Manners in High and Lew Life: 
Being the Adventures in Eogland, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
France, &c. of Mr. G. Parker. in which is comprized a Hiftory 
— Stage Itinerant. 12mo, 2-vols. 63. fewed. Whieidon. 
1751. 

The Author feems to have given us his real hiftory, and it is not 
an unentertaining one. He appears to have borrowed nothing but 
the general title of his book, for which he ftands indebted to the in- 
genious Dr. Moore; but he fhould not have promifed us a view of 
Society and Manners in-H:cu Lire, as we have fcarce a peep be 
yond the limits of the dower /phere. Mr, Parker is however a lively 
witer, pofieffed of confiderabie natura! talents, by the aid of which 

| he 
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he contrives to intereft us in the perufal of his adventures, in the Ca. 
pacity firft of a Srrelling Player, and afterwards in that of an Itinerany 
LeGurer, on a plan fimilar to that of the celebrated George Alexander 
Stevens.—Among other amufing particulars, he has piven perhaps 
the moft complete account of the various arte and tricks praétifed by 
the multifarious tribe cf fwindlers *, tharpers, and cheats, for which 
the prefent age and nation, we had almott faid, is become infameu;, 
This part of Mr. Parker’s work may really prove ferviceable to the 
Public. 

Art. 42. Literary Amufements; or Evening Entertainer, Bya 

Female Hand. 12mo. 2 vols, €s. Noble. 1782. 


Amufements for the s//iterate ! B 7 
a | ° 


NaTuRAL HisTory. 

Art. 43. Supplement to the CAMPI PH1®GRA&I: Being an Acq 
count of the preat Eraption of Mount Vefuvius, in A putt 1799, 
Communicated to the Royal Society of London by Sir Wiliiam Ha- 
milion, K. B. F.R.S. his Britannic Majefly's Envoy Extraordi. 
nary and Plenipotentiary at the Cour: o! Naples. Folio. 21. 125, 
6d. Boards. Naples, printed in 1/79, and fold by Cadell in 
London. 

Of Sir William Hamilton’s meft {plendid and curious work, the 
Campi PuteGR#&}, we gave an account in the 56th volume of our 
Review, p. 380. The narrative part of this Supplement was prinied 
in the firft part of the Philcfophical Tranfadtions for 1780; and an 
abftract of it appeared in our Review for April 1721; but our limiss 
allowed us to mention very few of the phenomena, nor could we make 
room for any confiderable part of the Author’s highly entertaining de- 
fcription ; tbe whole of which we have, with inexprefitble fatisfadion, 
reperufed, in the prefent very fine edition.—Sir W:lliam has here 
added a French tranflation of the letter- prefs part of his work, which 
is printed in oppofite columns; and the whole’is beautifu'ly iiluf- 
trated by coloured prints from the drawings of M. Peter Fabris: both 
the drawings and illuminations being copied from ha‘ure, under the 
infpection of our very ingenioss and indefatigable Author. 

HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 44. A Treatife on the Culture and Management of the 
Bear's Ear; or Auricula Urfi: With Direégtions for raifing it trom 
Seed. By a Florift. Small izmo. 1s. Wallis. 1782. 

To thofe who find gratification in the healthfal, innocent, and ra- 
tional amufements of the fower-garden, and are ford of cultivating 
one of its moft beautifal ornaments, we recommend this little trea- 
t'fe, which contains every thing neceffary to be known upon the fub- 
ject, either by the imple gardener, or the candidate for the firlt ho- 


neurs at a floriit’s feaft. (b+ 


ScHOOL-Book. 
Art. 45. Profody made eafy. By the Rev. William Nixon 
A.B. Jately Principal of the Dublin Academy; and now ap- 





* Mr. Parker gives the following derivation of this term: ‘ Itis 
derived from the Geeman, in which language Schwindel fignifres % 
cheat.” This is, indeed, one acceptation of the German word. — j 
pointe 
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pointed Matter of the Endowed School of Youghal, by his @race 

the Duke of Devonfhire. 8vo. 2s. Cork printed, and fold by 

Buckland in London. 1781. é 

An acquaintance with the rules of profody is effential to accuracy 
‘a the pronunciation of the Latin language. ‘The practice of verfifi- 
cation facilitates fo neceffary an acquilition; and, as far as our 
knowledge extends, is eftablifhed in all the greater fchools, and at 
the Univerfities, where the claflics are ftudied on an elegant footing ; 
though we have been informed that it is neglectcd by the generality 
of the Diffenting tutors:—hence it is, that we feldom meet with a 
Diffenting miniiter who can read five line>-of profe or verfe without 
fome miftake in the pronunciation. We do not fay this to charge 
them with ignorance, but to awaken their induftry. 

Every attempt to facilitate this elegant art (without which the 
great beauties of Latin poetry will be lott) deferves commendation. 
ja this view Mr. Nixon is entitled to the public regard for the pains 
he hath taken in unfolding the principles, and illuttrating, by claffic 
examples, the various meatures of Latin verfification; aod the mott 
eafy and certain methods of fcanning, in particular, the beauriful 
Odes of Horace. But while we pay our Author this general com- 
pliment for his diligence and ingenuity, we cannot avoid pointing 
out a very flagrant error in grammar, which we are furprifed thould 
have efcaped his eye, or the eye of chofe learned {chool-maiters wha 
have afixed their names to it by way of recommendation. 

In Rale oth, App. [Vid. page 15.] the Author fays—* Virgil 
lengthens foder?:—and then produces the following line from the 
Roman poet to illuftrate his remark: 


‘* Sub terre foderé Jarem penitufque repertzx.” 


Doth Mr. Nixon fuppofe fodere to be thé infinitive mood of the verb? 


Jf he doth, he is egregioufly miltaken. Ic is the third perfon plaral, 
preterperfect tenfe, indicative mood. Itis wrong to make re in fa- 
dere and /a in lareQ@ to be long. ‘he two tirft fyliables of fodere he 
makes fhort; whereas, in the perfect tenfe they are always long. 
Mr. Nixon very properly makes /a in laris (Rade 15. 4. page 18.] to 


[be hort; and yet, in App. 1. p. 19, he tays—* Virgil lengthens 


larem,’ 
Tne above line, by Mr, Nixon’s leave, fhould be thus feanned ; 
Sib tér | 1a fo | déré 14] 1€m peéni | :ufqve re | perte. 
On the whole, we think this little treatife to be a very ufeful ma- 
nual to the ftudent of the Latin clatlics; and we very cordially join 


Our recommendation to that of Mr. Rider * and Mir. Paserfon +. Dp ah. 


Art. 46. 4d Praéiical Grammar of the French Language, by N. 
Wanoftrocht. The Second Edition, with Additions and Improve- 
ments, by the Author. 12mo,. 38. Johnion. 1782. 

Having already exprefled our approbation of this Grammar, we 
now only mention it to inform our Readers, that it appears in ums 
editioa with confiderable improvements. 





* Sar-mafter of St. Paul’s S:hool. 
tT vate Maiter of Mafon’s Yard Academy, and Author of the Latia 
Yeric tranflation of Pope’s Windfor Forett, &o &c. &c. . 


RELIGIOUS. 
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RELIGIOUS, 7 
Art. 47. The Study of the Scriptures recommended. An Attempt 
to illuftrate the Beauty of fome Parts of Scripture ; particularly 
the Song of Mofes in the 32d Chapter of Deuteronomy, and the 

Epiftle of St. Paul to Philemon, With an Endeavoor to vindicate 

that Paffage in the oth Chapter of Romans, where the Apofile 

fays, ** He could with himfelf accurfed from Chrift for his Bre. 
thren.” ‘To which is added a fhort moral Effay. By Crito. 8yo, 
2s. Coventry printed. London, fold by Rivington. 

This pamphlet is written, to ufe the Author’s own words in his odd 
preface, in an unconnected and digrefory manner. When he * fub. 
mits it with all its faults to the candour of the good-natured,’ he 
adds a promife ‘ (as fome amends for what might not be approved), 
of a little moral effay at che end, that fhall afford both profit and 
pleafure ;’ this moral effay, he fays, ‘ is not my compofition (as the 
reader will eafily perceive), but what I accidentally met with.’ Af. 
ter all this, when we come towards the end, we find the moral effay, 
from which fuch high expectations were to be formed, wholly omit- 
ted; and the Author farther tells us that a learned friend informs 
him, that this, which he intended as a principal ornament of his 
publication, has been before printed. His traét on the Song of 
Mofes prefents us with feveral obfervations from different writers, 
particularly from Dr. Smith’s Longinus. Dr. Fordyce comes in for 
very high praifes, for this Author fays, he took the hint of his pre- 
fent attempt from a fermon which he heard the Doftor deliver, 
The illuftration of St. Paul’s Epifile to Philemon contains remarks 
which have been often made on that beautiful compofition. In con- 
fidering that particular paffage in the Epiitle to the Romans, as 
mentioned in the title-page, our Author oppofes an interpretation 
offered fome time ago by Dr. Bandinel *, and endeavours to efla- 
blifh what has been more generally received. We aie at a lofs to 
conjecture what fhould have induced this writer to publith his lucu- 
brations; but, no doubt, he had his motives. He wanders often 
from his immediate fubje&t, but he properly recommends the ftudy 
of the Scriptores, and {peaks very jufily of their excellence. 

Art. 48. 4 Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, 8vo, 
1s. Baldwin, 1781. 

Something—but we hardly know what—about festaries, heretics, 
infidels :—defigns to undermine the Church by maligning its mini- 
fters, feducing its partizans, diffolving the tics of fubordination and 
fellowfhip which connect them: dangers arifing from the abufes of 
religious freedom ; the neceflity of a firm union among the clergy, 
who are to repel all attacks on their office and charafter; who are to 
confider themfelves, both feparately and colleétively, as the guardians 
of the truth, and whofe office it is to prevent any violences being 
committed againft it. ' 

What thofe formidable attacks are, and how the enemy is to be 
repelled, is left to the Reader to find out—if he can! 





* Vide our Review, vol. LXIV. p. 97. 
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Ate 49» 4 foort Plea in Favour of Infant Baptifm; and of ad- 
minitiering ic by Sprinkling. By Samuel Bottomley, of Scarba- 
rough. 8vo. Gd. Leeds, printed. 1781. 

The fubject of this pamphlet has fo often fallen under our review 
in diferent forms, that itis unneceflary for us now to add to our for- 
merremarks. We fhall therefore ooly obferve that this treatife ap- 
pears to proceed from an honeit mind, and to be written with can- 
dour and attention. 

Art. 50. Sea Sermons: or a Series of Difcourfes for the Ufe of 
the Royal Navy. By the Rev. James Ramfay. 8vo. 48, bound. 
Rivington. 1781, 

Ir would contribute not a little towards increafing the ufefulnefs of 
pulpit-difcourfes, if preachers would not content themfelves with gene- 
ral harangues On Virtue and vice, and general views of the principles 
and obligations of religion, but would adapt their diicourfes to the pree 
vailing character of the times, and the particular circumftances of their 
hearers. Such a plan of preaching would furnith them with an end- 
lefs variety of interefting matter, and give an air of originality to 
their difcourfes, never to be obtained in the way of common-place de- 
clamation. It would at the fame time bring home the precepts of 
morality to every man’s bofom, and render preaching, much more 
than it is at prefent, the means of promoting public order aad hap- 
inefs. 

We obferve with pleafure this plan of preaching attempted, and 

executed with great fucceis, in thefe Dilcourfes. ‘They were drawa 

up for the ufe of His Majeily’s fhip Prince of Wales, and are parti- 
cularly adapted to the circumftances and characters of feamen, 

The fubjeéts treated of are,—Virtue the Foundation of Succefs.— 
The Duty of exerting ourfelvesin the Caufe of our Country,—The 
Sinfulnefs of Mutiny, —The Sinfuinefs of Defertion.—On Drunken. 
nef:;—On common Swearing,— View of Man’s Duty, in Six Dif- 
courfes, 

If fome of thefe Difcourfes were printed in a cheap form, and cir- 
culared at the public expence among our feamen, potlibly fome good 
effect might be produced. 


a 





‘ Fast-Day SERMONS, 


I. Preached at the Parifh Churches of Belaugh, and Scottow, in 
Norfolk. By the Rev. Lancaiter Adkin, M. A. 8vo. 6d. 
Baldwin. 

The Author affeéts the pathetic; but his deciamation is too ge- 
neral and too diffufe to excite eny emotions of the tender kind ; 
and as for inftruction, this difcourfe gives us juft that f{pecics of it 


which any {chool-boy might have given in a (heme upon a tab -ony sm hk 
— eo 


tis trite, jejune, and fuperficial. 

ll. What mean you by this Service ? A Queftion propofed and dif 
cuffed in a Sermon preached on the late Fait, By John Martin, 
8vo, 6d. Buckland. 

Treats of the nature and objeéts of a faft, with ferioufnefs, can- 


dour, and plainnefs. * The deftruciion of our national enemies 


(fays this good man), is I fear the ardent with of fome. I cannot, 
however, 
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however, indulge a defire like this. I with their converfion not 
their deftruction. I defire it both in a civil and in a moral fenfe [ 
ardently with that rebellion, boy) to God and man, might cea; 
and that envy and ambition, pride and oppreflion might at once ex. 
pire! Till thea may our enemies abroad or at home be unable to 
iajure us, and we unwilling to injure them. Continuing to be 
what they are, may they be fubdued, but not celtroyed.’? We Jove 


the principle hich excites fuch generous wifhes. Burt the politician 


will afk the preacher,—What muf be the alternative, if enemies 
cannot be /ubdued without being aefroyed? Cao conguett at all times 
be feparated from flaughter?--The humane heart is flaggered by 
the queflion. Chnttianity filently withoraws from the groundtef 
contention, and Jeaves the difpute to be decided by other Judges. h 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A very flight attention to the nature and limits of our plan micht 
have convinced the Author of “* Principles of Law and Government,” 
of the impoflibility of our inferting his Obfervations upon our Cri- 
ticifm of that wark. We are more difpofed to {mile at the modefty of 
his requifition in demanding the infertion of a letter of twenty pages 
quarto, than to be angry at the peremptory tone in which the demand 
is made. This gentlemaa feems to have fo lofty an opinioa of his 
own powers and performances, that- we doubt not he will find other 
channels of communicating his thoughts to the Public. The prefs is 
open to him, but we mutt beg leave to decline the honour of being 


his publithers, T 








# *® We are obliged to our Correfpondent S S. for his hint; and 
from it take this opportunity of apprizing our Readers of a circum. 
flance proper to be noted, viz. ‘hat the old words in Rowley’s 
Poems are to be found (at !eail for the greater part) in the common 
ofavo edition of Bailey’s Dictionary, and not in the folio, publithed 
either by him or Scott; for we are informed, that many perfons who 
have the latter (and naturally fuppoticg that it contained all chat was 
in the former) have fearched for thofe words in vain in that edition, 
and have been led to imagine, thar the Reviewer was not fo accurase 
in his authority as he ought to have been. B- 











ERRATA ia the Review for APRIL. 
P. 286. (In the account of Tatham’s Sermons) for ** and the Writers 
of them have been capabie,’”’ read ** to have been capable,” &c. 
— 292. I. 1. (Art. Belle’s Stratagem) for ** the characters are not 
ail difctiminated,” r, ** not zi/ difcriminated.” 

— 300. Inthe title of Art. 14, for ‘* war of ports,” r..§* pos. 

— 320. In the Note concerning our late Corrcfpondence relative to 
the rotin fheep, |. 7. and 8. r. thas, “ From our general rule of 
** admiiting nothing that has not relation, either immediately of 
‘* remotely, to literature, we deviated in the firft infaace, &c.’ 

Errata in laf} Month’s Review. 

° par. 2. l, I. for caf, r. ca/ts, 

. Note * for Perdinand, r. Ferdinand. 

1..]. 10. take away the comma after fides. 
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ges 

and ArT. I. 

bs Efai fur la Phyfiognimie defliné a faire connoitre l Homme et a le faire 

her aimer, i.e. An Effay on Phytiognomy (or the Art of Reading 

ten Faces) deftined to promote the Knowledge and Love of Man. By 

lng Joun Gasparob Lavater, Citizen of Zurich, and Pafor of that 

T City. Printed atthe Hague. Inlarge yto. Fir? Part, 290 Pages, 

nd illuitrated by a great Number of curtous Engravings. 

m= E formerly made mention of the very ingenious, fingu- | 

y's lar, and entertaining German work, of which this now 

on before us is a tranflation, or rather a new modification. The 

ed German eflay appeared to us fuch a ftrange mixture of genius 

ho and enthufiafm, fenfe and jargon, tafte and oddity, that we fcarcely 

“ knew what to make of it. Diffident of our own tafte and fa- 

ia gacity, as well as of our knowledge of the language in which tt 
was written, we did not prefume to enter largely into an ac- 

b- count of its very fingular contents. We were alfo afraid to do 

or fay any thing incompatible with the high and fincere refpect 

ers we have for the piety, virtue, and great talents of the worthy 
and ingenious author, who is efteemed by the wife, half-deified 

ot by the myftical, though beheld with a farcaftical leer by anum- 
ber of obfervers, who are not initiated into the fecrets of Face- 

« 1a and only ftand profanely peeping at the outer-gate of the 

of ag to the great offence of feveral good men, and elect 

of 


M. Lavarer, informed of the expediency of rendering his 
Work legible by thofe who do mot underftand the German lan- 
guage, and alfo of making fome changes that might render it 
More intelligible to thofe who do, undertook to clothe his iceas 
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ina French garment, which has been trimmed and embellithed 

by the elegant hand of one or more affociates in this com. 

mendable undertaking. This emboldens us to approach once 

more to the work, and to make it farther known to the Englith 

reader than it has hitherto been. The tranflator or tranflators 

feem to have done their bufinefs with fpirit, tafte, and intel]j. 
ence. Their ftile is both elegant and expreffive. 

This First Part confifts of two prefaces, an introdu@ion 
and twenty fragments. Thofe who think they have compofed 
a complete and regular fyftem of any fcicnce, divide it ufvally 
into books and chapters; but as our author, however adventurous 
in point of genius, is modeft enough to look upon the fcience of 
phyfiognomy as far from being completed, and judges a perfee 
treatife upon the fubject to be neither the work of one man, nor one 
academy, nor even of a whole century, he only pretends to give 
here fome members of a beautiful body, which may be one da 
affembled, and form a WHOLE ; and therefore he calls his chap. 
ters Fragments. It isthus thatthe meteorologifts (if we may be 
allowed the comparifon) give us fiom time to time feraps and 
fractions of the features of the atmofphere, in the pleafing (X- 
pectation that they will one day bring us to a complete ac 
quaintance with the whole face, and enable us to prediét and pre. 
pare for its changes Who fhall fee the ead ? 

The IJntroduélion exhibits fome poetical ¢fu/ions concerning 
the dignity of human nature, which may be read with utility asan 
antidote againft Swift’s villanous defcription of the Yahoos. We 
have here a fublime account of the original ftate of man, when his 
mind was a pure image of the Deity ; and his body, as yet uncor- 
rupted, was the beautiful mirrour and reprefentative of his mind, 
This is fo'lowed by the firft Fragment, in which M. LAVATER in- 
forms us of the occafion that !ed him to refearches of this nature, 
He had arrived at the age of five and twenty, before he had either 
read or thought upon the fubject; he had often, indeed, heen 
feized with an emotion, and even /iarted at the firft fight of cer- 
tain faces; which agitaticn continued for fome time after the 
departure of the perfon, without his knowing the caufe, or even 
thinking of the face that had produced it. Thefe fudden im- 
preffions led him fometimes to form judgments ; ¢ but, ays he, 
‘ my decifions were laughed at. I blufhed at them myfelf, and 
© became more prudent.’ He was, however, very fond of 
drawing, and he delineated frequently fome of the lines that 
he found the moft ftriking in the countenances of his friends, 
which he ftudied with attention. This occupation opened to 
him interefting views of human organization, and its reprefenta- 
tive powers or characters. But the epocha of his application to 
phyfiognomical refearches, was a ftrong imprefion he received 
from the countenance of a foldier, who was pafling with bis 

2 troop 
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troop before a window, where M. Lavarer was ftanding with 
M. Zimmerman, the King’s phyfician at Hanover. His re 
marks upon the military phrz ftruck the ingenious and fentimen- 
tal phyfician, who encouraged him to carry on his refearches, and 
propofed to him feveral queftions about faces and characters. 
‘[anfwered feveral of them, favs M. Lavater, but my anfwers 
‘ were for the moft part miferable, as they did not proteed from 2 
‘ fudden impulfion, a kind of infpiration.’ In hort, it appears, that 
even after corretponding on the fubject for fome time with 
M. Zimmerman, and drawing imaginary faces in abundance, to 
which he annexed his remarks, he laid afide this branch of ftud 

for feveral years: © I /aughcd, fayshe, at my firft effays dnd ob- 
¢‘jervations, and I nemher read nor wrote any more on the 
‘matter.’ Neverthelefs M. Zimmerman brought the truant 
hack to his work; and then, on he went ata great rate. He 
has, however, got no farther than a colleStion of obfervations 
and conjectures, which are often entertaining, frequently in- 
ftructive, but fometimes obfcure and un(atisfaory.—Though 
he is perfuaded that the fcience cf phyfiognomy is founded on 
folid ‘principles, yet he does not pretend to have brought this 
fcience to perfection. He acknowledges that there are faces, of 
which he can form no judgment; and he is willing to let his 
decifions pafs for reveries and conjectures : this is modeft, but 
we can fcarcely believe 4e thinks them /uch, When he refumed 
the ftudy, he did not purfue it in books, but in nature ; he could 
not bear the jargon of the greateft part of writers on that fub- 
ject, who are little more than the echoes of Ariftotle. * I ac- 
‘cuftomed myfelf, fays he, to contemplate the beautiful, the 
grand, the noble, and the perfect in nature, and in the 
images that reprefent her, to render them familiar to my eye, 
and to give a new degree of energy to the impreffion they 
made upon me, Obditacles arofe every day, but the means 
of furmounting them were proportionably multiplied. I con- 
tinually fell into miltakes; but I acquired daily more light 
and firmnefs in the line I was purfuing. I was praifed, 
© blamed, ratlied, and extolied, and [could not help laughing, 
‘asl knew very well, that all this was undeferved, But | in- 
‘dulged myfelf datiy more and more in the pleafing thought 
‘that my work would be produétive of utility and entertain- 
ment, and this refrefhes and comforts me under the burthen 
[have laid on my fhoulde:s. And now, in the very moment 
lam writing, I have made /uch progrefs, that if there are fe- 
veral faces or phylognomies on which I can pronounce no 
* judgment at all, there are, on the other hand, a great num- 
* ber of lines and features on which I can pafs judgment, with 


* a conviction of truth and evidence, equal to chat which per 
Liz * fuades 
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© fuades me of my own exiftence.? Here we fee fomething of 
the Alan. Let us proceed to his work. 
The 2d FRAGMENT (which is the 5th in the German edi. 
tion) treats of human nature, as the firft bafis of phyfiognomi. 
cal fcience. Man, the moft perfect of terreftrial beings, has a 
threefold life, the animal, the intelleéfual, and the moral. En- 
dowed with the faculties of knowing, defiring, and aéfing, he is 
to himfelf an object of obfervation, The phytical, intelledtual, 
and moral Uife, however fpiritual and immaterial their internal 
principle may be, can only become perceivable and vifible by 
their correfpondence with that body in which their principle re. 
fides and moves, as in its element; and the properties and vir. 
tues of mind areonly difcoverab'e by external] relations, which 
are the obje&ts of fenfe : in a more particular manner, the face, 
as every body knows, is the moft lively and powerful exprefiion 
of moral life, i. e. of the defires, paffions, and determinations cf 
the will. Farther, —thefe three different kinds of dif, are fe- 
paratcly lodged, like diftinct families, in different apartments 
of the human body, and form, by their combination, a regular 
whale; yet each fpecies of vital power has a particular feat or 
place in the body, where it exerts and manifefts itfelf preferably 
to all others. Thus animal or phyfical power, though it operates 
in all parts of the body, yet acts with a peculiar and pre- 
eminent energy in the arais,—and intelle&tual life and faculties, 
though, tothe eye of an attentive obferver, they be perceivable 
in all the points or particles of the body (we are far from having 
the fagacity of fuch obfervers), on accaunt of its barmony and 
homogeneity, yet they manifeft themfelves more particularly ia 
the firucture and fituation of the bones of the head, and e(pecial- 
Jy of the forehead. It is certain, that the faculty of thinking 
refides, neither in the feet, nor in the hands, but in the head, 
and in the interior of the forehead. “he morai iife, as hath 
been already obferved, is reprefented by the lines and features 
of the face, whofe repofe or agitation is always combined with 
calm or palpitation and tumult in the region of the heart and in 
the breaft. We fhall fay nothing of the three fortes (with 
their three centres, the head, the deart, and )}, which our 
author ma:ks out in our corporeal ftructure, as the peculiar feats 
of the three kinds of life,—becaule (as he himfelf obferves) out 
morals are too depraved, and our ideas too luofe, to permit Cif 
cumftantial difcuffions of this kind. There is, indced, a fact 
tious modefty, which corruption has rendered a virtue, vice has 
produced fhame, and by an unhappy affociation of ideas, the 
nakednefs of the proftitute obliges us to throw a veil over the 
nakednels of the indian. 
The ed Fracmenvr (which is the 2d in the German edi- 
tion) fets our with adefiniticn of phyfognemeny, conhdered as 
an 
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on art, It is, fays our author, the art of difcerning the inte- 
jor of Man by his exterior, or of perceiving, by certain natural 
indications and charaéteriftics, quaiities and objects which are 
jnacceflible to the external fenfes. Ina general tenfe, the whole 
body, its furface, lines, and contours, whether in a ftate of seft 
or attivity, come within the {phere of this fcience,— in a more li- 
mited fenfe, the countenance, alone, is the fubjeét of its de- 
cifions. Ee divides phyfiognomy, or rather phyfiagnomony (for this 
latter.is the proper term) into phy/ftological, anatomical, con/titution~ 
al, medical, moral, and intellectual. All thefe thew that our bold 
and lively author occupies more ground than he can cultivate, 
He acknaqwledges it himfelf, good man! but he does not Iike to 
have his imagination checked,—he whips on, and throws the 
bridle on its neck; but it muft be owned that tie airy [teed often 
carries him through pleafant regions. 

Human nature, in a ffate of'ref, or ina flate of motion and 
aftion, furnifhes our author with materials for new definitions in 
the 4th FRAGMENT. ‘The latter ftate is the fphere of that 


fcience which he calls pathognomony, which defcribes man in the 


prefent moment, and not in his general ftate and character ; it 
ries (as the branch from the root) from phyfagnomsny, which 
gives a general view of the faculties, uwx-exerted,. As the 
paflions have often diffimulation to ftruggle with, their exprefion 
becomes more or !efs equivocal on that account, and this renders 
the reports of the latter icience Jefs fallacious than that of pa- 
thognomony ; and as it is alfo lefs known than the other, it is the 
principal object of our author’s attention in the courfe of this 
work; but the two fciences, fays he, are infeparabie, the one 
is the root and ftalk of the other, or, rather, the ground in 
which it is planted ; and the friend of truth miuft ftudy both.— 
The author fometimes employs phy/iognomy in a very extenfiye 
fenfe; but then we think that he takes it out of its proper fenfe. 
True it is, that we may often form fhrewd judgments of many 
internal lines of a man’s character, by his drefs, his habitation, 
his connections, and that it is not his naked figure and geftures 
alone that announce his internal powers and their exestions ; but 
It is equally true, that every indication of charaéter, that arifes 
from other figns than thofe exhibited by the countenance, is im- 
properly comprehended under the term phyfognomy, as that term 
has been always underftood. M. Lavarer may give {uch fig- 
nifications to words as pleafe him, but he will have fome 
difficulty in bringing us to call a man’s /boes or breeches his phyfi- 
fiognomy ; we cannot accuftom ourfelves eafily to fuch ftretch- 
iIngofterms. Befides, this manner of proceeding may furnith 
lubterfuges to efcape judgment: A man, who is condemned by 
One of thoie faces on which nature has written rogue in legible 
Ji 3 characters, 
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characters, may appeal to the curvature of his neck*, the 
fafhion of his coat, the furniture of his houfe, or the arrange- 
ment of his garden, for a farther trial. And this trial may not 
only be long and tedious, but may often (as the wife man lays 
darken counfel by words without knowledge. Our author will reply, 
that all the other characters will be analogical, and correfpon- 
dent to the face.—It may be fo.—Nature is harmonious in all 
her operations ; but the nice connections, the fecret caufes, the 
mutual dependencies, that form the principles of this harmony, 
are too remote from mortal ken, toencourage the hopes of feeing 
fuch an extenfive fyftem, as M. Lavater has fketched out, com- 
pleted in this world ;—and, in another, the {cience will be 
eafy, as our bodies will probably be more tran{parent than our 
prefent terreftrial maffles. 

The fifth Fragment (which is the 7th in the German edition) 
ig defigned to afcertain the truth and reality of the fcience under 
confideration, and to prove that there is a phy/iognomy, which is 
the true and vifible expredion of internal quaiities, which, in 
themfelves, are invifrble. As this is the burthen of the fong 
through the whole work, the Author does not give a-formal 
difiertation upon it here; he only lays down fome introductory 
obfervations, that are relative to this great object. He obferves 
that all faces, forms, and created beings differ from each other, 
not only in their clafles, kinds, and fpecies, but alfo in their 
individuality ; that eyery individual differs from every other in- 
dividual, even of his own {pecies, and that notwithftanding the a- 
nalogy between a rofe and a rofe, one man and anoiher, and the 
ftriking appearances of fimilarity that often take place between 
individual perfons or beings of the fame fpecies, tnis fimilarity 
is never pericét, This truth M. LAvATER confiders as the 
bafis of phytiognomical fcience, as it regards man, and he 
thinks itevident from hence alone, that there muft neceflarily 
be a certain relation, a natural analogy and affinity between this 
external diverlity of countenance and figure, and the internal 
diverfity of intelle&tual and moral character, that avowedly diftn- 
guifhes every individual of the human {pecies, one from another. 
He even affirms that the internal diverfity is the caufe of the ex- 
ternal ; and he is much furprifed that any dare deny this to be 
the cafe. As for us, we fee no rea(on for calling this internal 
diverfity of capacity and character the cau/e of the external diver- 
fity of torm and organization, unlefs it were proved that each 
foul, by an efficient energy, formed its body, as the marine 
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* The curvature of the neck of the foldier, above mentioned, who 
formed the epocha of our author’s initiation into the fcience in 
queftion, was the /gz from which fentence was pronounced on his 
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‘afects form their corallines or habitations, We fee, in the 
variety of face, form and feature that diftinguifh individuals 
from each other, a wife and admirable arrangement of provi- 
dence to prevent the hidcous diforder that would arife from our 
confounding them; and though we believe that in the organi- 
gation of different individuals, there is a variety adapted to their 
various Capacities of perception, yet we cannot fee that every in- 
fance of diverfity between bodies muft neceflarily reprefent a 
corre(pondent diverfity between minds. ‘That joy and forrow, 
pleafure and pain, love and hatred, trouble and ferenity of 
mind, envy and benevolence, have peculiar expreffions and cha- 
racters reprefenting them in the human countenance, none will 
deny: that the eye, more efpecially, has great expreffion, both 
with refpeéct to inteilectual and moral! character, indicating acute- 
nefs or ftupidity, beaming fweet ferenity, or {peaking trouble 
and dejection, announcing, in a word, all the tender and vio- 
lent, all the benevolent and terrible emotions of the mind, is 
not to be difputed: but that the fame contour, fituation, or ob- 
liquity of a forehead—the fame angles formed by the external 
contour of the point of a nofe—the fame fhape and dimenfions 
of achin, though /ometimes indeed expreffive, fhould always in- 
dicate the fame lines and degrees of intellectual and moral 
chara@er; this we cannot admit, without more fatisfactory 
proof than our Author alleges: obfervation and experience can 
only prove this, and, if we are not miftaken, they often con- 
tradict it. But all nature is phy/ognomy in the immenfe hypo- 
thefis of M. LAvATER, and every thing external is on its 
colour, fize, ftructure, or fituation, expreffive ; it is by the afpeét 
of things that we judge of their qualities, fays he; and it is 
often by judging fo, fay we, that men are egreg'oufly deceived, 
That we have a natural propenfity to form judgments on the exe 
terior afpe&t of things is certain; but experience fhews us, in a 
multitude of cafes, that thefe judgments are ill-grounded, or, 
at leaft, ftand frequently in need of correction. Nay, it is per- 
haps a fact, that the phyfiognomy of the various inanimate 
beings, which our author mentions, is lefs fufceptible of er- 
roneous interpretations than the human figure. The farmer 
{to ufe our Author’s examples) who promifes himfelf a good 
harvett from the phyfiognomy of the opening blcffsms, the ftalks, 
and ears; and the merchant, who purchaies goods from a con- 
lderation of their external afpect, judge more furely, than a 
phyfiognomift can do of an internal and moral charatter by the 
Up of a nofe, the curvature of an eye-lid, or the fhape of a 
chin, nay even by the caft of an eye, though this latter be the 
moft excellent of all intelle€tual and moral reprefentatives. The 
feafon is plain,—for the: phyfiognomies (if they muft be fo 
called) of inanimate beings, have a natural and Aomogeneous 
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affinity with the beings themfelves, whereas the forms and mo- 
difications of matter can only be arbitrary figns (figns by pofitive 
appointment, however uniformly employed) of the qualities and 
characters of minds. Be that as it may, whatever rays of truth 
or probability may be deducible from phyfiognomical inveftiga- 
tion of the moral kind, the facility of miftaking is great, the ca- 
pacity of interpreting, except in the expreflions of paffion, is 
rare, and the exceptions to what may be admitted as general 
rules, are very numerous. It is therefore going too far to fay, 
as our author does, * that phyfiognomy is the fource of all our 
€ judoments, efforts, actions, hopes, and fears,—that it is our 


€ gute. rul from the cradle to the grave,—that it is b 
©“ irs mode of porc:ptron or tact, that the infe&t knows its friend 
© an! enemy,’ (which is not true, unlefs an invifible effuvia 
or {rcll pals for phytfiognomy) and many other ftrange and 
Incontiderate ings to the fame purpofe, 

The frbjcéi of the 6th FRAGMENT is the prejudices, that are 


entcriained again? phyfognomical ference: thefe arife, fays our 
Author, trom the abluid manner in which enthufiafts have treat- 
ed it—trom the falfe and pernicious judgments to which it may 
give occafion in civil fociety—-from the incapacity of thofe who 
have not the talent or refleCtion that are neceflary to read faces, 
and who are too indolent to acquire them,—from the modefty 
and humility of thofe in whom a pleafing outfide covers moral 
defecis—irom the juft apprehenfion of an honeft and virtuous 
heart, which may lie concealed under an unpleafing countenance, 
ond from the fear which the hypocrite and the wicked have of 
being cifcovered. 

, To thefe prejudices our Author oppofes authorities in the 7th 
FRAGMENT. Several exprefiions of Solomon, and fome paf- 
fazes from Cicero, Alontagne, Bacon, Letbnitz, Ernefti,: Sulzer, 
Uéolf, Gellert, and other writers of note, are adduced here to 
prove, what we believe none will deny,—that there is great cor- 
refpondence between mind and body, and that the lines of the 
latter often indicate the {tate of the former. Among thefe paf- 
fages there is a very animated piéture of the principal parts of the 
human body, taken from a treatife of M. Herder of Berlin, 
concerning Form and Figure, or what he calls the Plaftic ; from 
whence we fhall felect fome lines: ¢ Who fhall attempt to ap- 
proach that fubftance that is lodged in the head of man? —The 
Deity has covered this facred fummit, the elaboratory of the 
moft fecret and wonderful operations, with a foreft, which is an 
emblem of thofe religious groves, where myfteries were cele- 
brated in ancient times.—The neck, on which the head refts, 
announces fometimes /:berty and fiedfa/ine/s, and fometimes foft- 
nefs and a gentle ficxibility. At one time its noble and difengaged 
attiiude exprefies dignity of ftation and fentiment; at another, 
; , its 
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tts bending form exhibits the refignation of the afflicted ; and 
again, it appears like a pillar of Herculean ftrength and Grant, 
—Let us proceed to the human face, the mirror of the foul, the 
image of the Deity (i.e. we fuppofe, of Fupiter, whether Tonans 
or Subridens). —T he front is the feat of ferenity, joy, black me- 

Jancholy, anguith, ftupidity, ignorance, and malignity. ~ Howecan 
a forehead ever appear to be an indifferent object? — Where the 
forehead lowers, or falls away, that is the place where the under- 
flanding feems to blend itfelf with the wz//. It is bere that the 
foul takes its ftand, and affembles its powers to prepare for re- 
fiftance. 

‘ Beneath the forehead commences its beautiful frontier the 
eye-brow, the rainbow of peace, or the bended bow of wrath and 
jifcord, as it is differently affected by the inward movements of 
the foul.— A fine angle, well delineated, and which terminates 
gracefully between the forehead and the eye, is one of the moft 
attracting objects for an enlightened obferver. 

‘ The nofe is the point of union, that forms all the features 
of the face into one regular whole. The nofe acts a principal 
part in M, Lavater’s fyftem : its root, its ridge, its point, its 
cartilage, its noftrils, are highly expreflive of intelligence and 
moral character, “The eyes, to judge of them only by the touch, 
are the windows of the foul, diaphanous globes, fources of light 
and life—T heir form and fize are objeéis of great confequence 
toan obferver, as is alfu the degree in which the edges of their 
orbits advance or retire imperceptibly. “Ihe temples have like- 
wife their reprefentative characiers, according as their furface is 
even or hollow. 

‘In general, that portion of the face, where the mutual re- 
lations between the eye-brows, the eyes, and the nofe have their 
centre of union, is the feat of expretlion with refpect to the will 
and affive life. 

‘ The lower part of the human face difclofes the lines of 
Jenfuality, and hence Nature has fhaded it, in the males, with a 
kind of covering.’ (Jf this be the final caute of the beard, our 
Author perhaps thinks the fex ftocd in no need of it on account of their 
peculiar modefly ) * Every one knows how ee yn gly the upper 
lip exprefles the amorous tafles { propenfity and pafj: on. bis lip ts 
bent into a curve by pride and anger: it is tharpen 
ning and ingenuity : it is rounded and enlarced by 
it is enervated and withered by libertinifm :’ (ail zis . fer the 
poarp-fighted, the initiated) © The under-lip is its funnor 
gives tne firft line of f rmation tothe chin, which is apeeruceiey 
on both fides, by the jaw-hone. As the chin rounds and termi- 
hates the elliptic al form of the countenance, it 1s as the keyftone 
in the vault, According to the fine Grecian prooorticn it muft 
neither be pointed, ner hollow, but even in its fur‘ace, and im- 
| perceptible 
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perceptible in its defcent or declivity. Its deformity is hideous. 
—We have given a Jarge extract of this citation from Mr. Bw, 
eer, becaufe it really contains fome of the great and leading prin. 

° ’ 

ciples of our Author s fyftem. 

In the 8th FRAGMENT, our Author confiders phyfognomeny as 
a fcience. He acknowledges, that hitherto it has not fully at- 
tained to this character; but affirms, that it may become a 
fcience as well as phyfics, medicine, theology, mathematics 
belles lettres, painting,—to all of which itis intimately related. 
It may be reduced, fays he, to fixed rules, and aflume invae 
riable lines and characters, which may be taught and learned, 
But here, as in all other fciences, much muft be allowed to ges 
nius, opinion, and feeling ; in many of its parts it is yet unfur- 
nifhed with chara¢te:rs and principles, determinate or deter- 
minable.—There are really fome excellent thoughts in this 
Fragment, which difcover true genius, bold foars into the ideal 
regions, and no mean fpirit of philofephical inveftigation, 
Several profiles are added to illuftrate our Author’s views, and 
the following paflage will give fome notion of the man, and his 
way of proceeding. 

After having obferved that phy/tognomony will become {cientific, 
in proportion to the improvement that is made in the art of ob- 
ferving, the art of fpeaking, the art of drawing, and the ftudy of 
man, he goes on thus: * Then it will become the {cience of 
fciences ; but then, properly fpeaking, it will ceafe to be a {ci- 
ence, it will be no more than a fenfation, a quick and live] 
perception of human nature :—then it would be foolifh to re- 
duce it fa, or to treat it as, a fcience, for as long as it is an obje& 
of controverfy, interpretation and difcuffion, phyfiognomical 
fetence is not what it ought to be—the firft and leading {cience 
of human nature.— Well then—what am I to do? fhall | treat 
phyfiognomony asa fcience? Yes—and No:—Often I fhall 
prefent the reader with the moft determinate ebfervations—Often 
I thal! communicate nothing but mere feelings, /enfations, lcav- 
ing it to the obferver to inveftigate their characters, and to the 
philofopher to point out and afcertain their determinations— 
Often I fhall only invite the eyes to fee, and exhort the heart 
to feel—and addrefling myfelf fometimes co an indolent ipectator, 
I thall (that I may not appear to him quite ignorant) whifper in 
his ear: Here, Sir, here are fome things that are within the 
reach of your capacity, and thefe may fufice to make you cons 
jecture that others know much more of the matter.’ 

This Fragment concludes with an ingenious paraphrafe of 
the 11th and 2th verfes of the 13th chap. of the ift Epiftle to 
the Corinthians, applied to the fcience under confideration. This 
application, at the fetting out, made us fmile: * Now we fee 
only in part, and our explications and commentaries are no 
more 
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more than fragments: but when perfection fhall come, thele 
feeble cfluys fhail ve abolifhed ; for they are only the ill-articu- 
ated danguage of an infant! and all thefe ideas, and efforts 
wil! appear childifh to me, when I fhall have arrived at ma- 
turity, é&c, 

it has been obje€ted, that phyfiognomony, were it really a 
fcien e, would > vernicious to lociety ;—and we muft confefs, 
tha M. LAVATER has anfwered this objection with found 
fentle and «agenuity ia the gth FraGMEnT. Here he proves 
tho utiit, of tne ference in queftion, confidered firft as a branch 
of knowledge, which is ufetul in general, though, like all other 
good things, tt may be ill employed ; zdly, as the knowledge of 
nan, the proper and the nobleft ttudy of a rational being—and, 
qily, as the expcrimental knowledge of human nature.—We 
mult, however, obferve, that almoft all the real advantages (exe 
ception the pleatures of philofophical {peculation, which we ace 
knowledge to be real allo, and that in a high degrce) that are 
deiucib!e from face-reading, belong rather to that natural percep- 
tion of qualines in the countenance, which ts totally independent 
on ftudy and fyftem, than to {cientific Cimentions of nofes, chins, 
and eye-brows, which form the arcana of phyfiognomical {ci- 
ence. Among the faces which have a language (for many 
have little or none when paffions don’t operate), an open air, a 
friendly countenance, an infidious look, a rapacious phiz, a 
difdainful air, an envious or malignant leer, are eafily inter- 
preted, as it were, by an inftinGive power; and thus the indi- 
viduals, who are unknown to each other, receive anticipating 
notices of the perfons whom they meet with in human inter- 
courfe, This is confirmed by what M. LavaTEr fays of his 
Lady, in another part of his work. * My wife, /ays he, though 
fhe be not in the leaft concerned in my phyfiognomical works 
and fpeculations, never muftakes a face :—where we have dif- 
fered in judzing of perfons unknown, by their features, fhe has 
always been in the right, which has often made me afraid to 
give my opinion in her prefence. And it is only from the ex- 
preffion of the eyes that fhe judges. “Though fhe bas no erudi- 
tion, no acquaintance with the rules of logic, and has not re- 
ceived any improvement from ftudy, yet by a natural fenfe (a 
limple taé?, as the French happily expre{s it) which fhe never 
fecks to rectify, refine, or fpoil, by the perufal cf my works cn 
Phyhognomical fcience, fhe has carried the knack at face- 
reading fo far, that it is impoffible for me to conceal or dilguife 
any fecret feeling of joy or uncafineis, fo a> that it fhall eicape 
her fagacity.’ 
_ The inconveniencies attending phyfioznomical fcience are treated 
inthe roth FRAGMENT, and the obje@tions againft it, which 
ar¢ deduced from them are fully antwered. ‘Dheie inconveni- 
cncies 
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encies are, tat it will encourage a propenfity to judze and cen. 
{ure our neighbours, and will nourifh Vanity, fo as to make 
many affect the éppearances of virtues whic h they do not pof. 
fefs.—Betides other good obfervations which we find in this 
Fragment, there is one which feems fufficient for the Au thor’s 
purpofe; viz. that he is not publithing a fecret, a noftrum, or 
a fyftem of necromancy ; but elucidating the principles of a 
kind of knowled ge that is, in greater or leis degrees, univerfally 
diffufed, of an ait which many (befides Mrs. eptivnr exercile 
by a natural and inffinctive impulfe.— Tinere are exccllent things 
i this fragment. Such a pious, fenfible, ingenious, laughable, 
aya gp humane, benevolent madcap, we have never yet 

et with, and are not likely to meet with again 

‘Se not gentlemen or ladies (wnich latter, our Author fays, 
are beft qualified by nature for phyfiognomica! reiearches) be 
difcouraged from coming to M. Lavater’s fchool by the diffi- 
culty of “this mueys § or we Jearn in the J ith Fraoment that the 
{cience in queltion is eafy in feveral refpeéts. The o objects of 
this fcience are perpetually before our eyes, We can every mo- 
nent obferve and compare expreflions of fentiment and charac. 
ter; and if mature {peaks an important and uniform Janguage in 
phyfiognomy, it is not to be fuppofed, that this language is 
either untate!ligible or fo difficult as is alleged. Tne ftudy | then 
is eafy, according to our Author, and the proper method of pro- 
ceeding in it will be pointed out in one of the fucceeding vo- 
Jumes.——-We were glad to hear that this fcience is fo eafy, and 
happy to learn, in the 12th Fragment, that the phyfiognomical 
Jenfe (tact) is fo univerfal, that there is no man, nor animal, 
without it; that is to fay, no man, nor animal, in whom cer- 
tain countenances do not excite fentiments and conjeQurcs con- 
cerning the moral character or capacity of thofe who poflefs 
them. Encouraged by all thic, we were forming the cefign of 
going to M. Lavater’s fchool, when we learned, to our morti- 
fication, in the 13th Fragment, that notwithftanding the facility 
and univerfality of the fcience of Phyfiognomics, a whole vo- 
Jume would not be fuflicient to contain a difplay and enumera- 
tion of the @fieu.tres with which it is attended. Our Author 
acknowledges, that the confideration of thefe had of en tempted 
him to renounce this ftudy ; but he was {till encouraged to re- 
fume it by the number of fuccefsful obfervations that he daily 
made on the faces of his fellow-creatures.—* It is true, fays he, 
the fmailett infances of diverfity, a line prolonged or fhortened 
no more than a hatr-breadth—the leaft elevation or cavity, the 
Nighteft obl:quity are fufficient to make a fenfible change ina 
countenance, and to announce diverfity of character; and thus two 
figns, whofe diverfity is fo fmall as to be vifible only to the moft ex- 
perienced eye, will often exprefs very different charaéters. The 
partor line, (hat is expreiiive of a character or of fome of its quali 
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| ties, may be fo concealed, mafked, or enveloped, that it can only 


appear in fome modifications and changes of the countenance, 
which may rarely take place, and thefe fugitive indications may 
difappear before they are correctly obferved, or have made an 
imprefion fufficient to form a judgment. Befides, phyfical ace 
cidents, bodily diford: rs, drefs, attitude, the effect of light and 
fhade, may often prefent a countenance under a delufive point 
of view, and the prejudices and partiality of the obferver may 
frequently render his judgments erroneous,— The examples, by 
which M. Lavarer fhews the number and magnitude of the 
difficulties that accompany his favourite {cicnce, are chofen 
with uncommen tafte and intelligence: and his manner of pre- 
fenting them difcovers a profound knowledve of human nature, 
and exhibits beautiful and lively defcriptions of the niceft lines 
of virtuous fentiment and moral charaGler. He owns, in con- 
cluding this Fragment, that Phy/egnomony will have innumerable 
dificulties to encounter, as long as it is only taught by men, and 
not by angels. 

The 14th FRAGMENT, in which our Author fhews, that the 
talent of obferving Phy/iognomies accuratily is very rare, may 
furnifh new objeclions againft the facility of this fcience. His 
definition, or rather defcription, of a érue obfcrver, is juft and 
philofophical in the hicheft degree; and fuch obtervers are in- 
decd rare. How difficult to perceive ail the fides and afpedts of 
acomplex object, its feparate parts, their diverfity or refem- 
blance, their conne@ion in a whale, and huw they contribute to 
form it; and the differeace of that whole, from other compofie 
tions that feem to refemble it perfectly, yet differ from it eflen- 
tially? The facility of confounding things really diftinét is. here 
Huftrated by four profilcs of female heads, which feem to re- 
femble each other—three caricatures of the late Lord #n/fon, and 
three ideal heads from Raphael. —We cannot fay, that in a@// our 
Author’s obfervations on the expreffion of thefe heads, we have 
found that perfpicuity and evidence which truth demands, and 
we would defire: and this confeflion we are obliged to make 
with refpect to many parts of this work, 

It will be fufficient to deter any mortal from affuming pro- 
felledly the office of a phyfiagnomif? to read the 15th FRAGMENT, 
in which the charaéter and qualities of a true pny fiognomift are 
delineated. Hear him:—The phyfioznomiit muft have an ad- 
Vantageous figure—a vigorous conititution—and a fine organiza. 
tion, = © As the blind, the lame, the crooked, and the flat-nofed 
Were not formerly allowed to approach the altar of the Lord, fo 
neither ought thofe who come to the temple of Phyfiognomony 
with a {quinting eye, a crooked mouth, or an ill-fhaped fore- 
head be admitted into that pure maniion.’—T his is whimfical : 
What follows is more to the purpofe: ‘The pnyfiogromift mutt 
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have the external fenfes in a good ftate, quick, and Capable of 
tranfmitting faithfully to the foul the impreffion of outward ob. 
jects, a penetrating look, a fubtle, ready, fure and extenfive 
fpirit of obfervation ; deep attention ; an exquifite, mature, and 
folid judgment; profound fagacity, a ftrong and lively imagina. 
tion, 2nd not only a perfect acquatntance with language, in its 
greateft extent of known exprefion, but alfo a power of creating 
as it were, anew language, equally accurate, aoreeable, Wate. 
ral, and intelligible. All the produGtons of the natural world, 
all the works of genius, art, and talle; all the magazines of 
words and terms muft be laid under contribution to fupp!y his 
wants. He mutt ftudy deficning, anatomy, anc phyfiology: he 
muft ftudy the human heart in general, and his own heart in par- 
ticular: his foul muft be firm, mild, innocent, and calm, and 
his heart muft be exempt from wild, fierce, and intra@table pafs 
fions: he muft travel, know the world, have extenfive connec- 
tions, live with arcifts and men or learning, converfe with the 
knowing and the ignorant, with the virtuous and the vicious, 
and cven with children in their cradle, and boys at play. © In 
delineating thus, fays M Lavarer, the charadter of a phy- 
fiognomift, Ihave pronounced fentence againit myfelf. Ir is 
not falfe modefly, but an inward conviction, that engages me to 
fay, that I am very far from being a phyfiagnomit. 1 am 
only the fragment of one, as my work, initead of being a com- 
plete treatife, is no more than a fragment of the fcience.’ By 
this we fee that the phyfiognomit, like the fage of the Stoics, is 
a glorious being, may every thing you pleafe, except a real 
being. Well—but let not this idea! portrait of the perfeét phy- 
fiognomift difcourage any candidate for this fublime profeffion. 
We have feen above, that Mrs. LAvater, our Author’s rib, 
has an excellent knack at reading faces, though fhe be neither 
anatomift, phyfiologift, traveller, poetefs, fcholar, nor artift; 
we conclude therefore, with our Author, that with a decent 
portion of thefe acquirements fhe would be ftill_ more improved 
in the exercife of her talent.—This is undoubtedly the cafe of 
her hufband. We mutt therefore, in phyfiognomony, as well 
as in other fciences, go on towards perfection, without flattering 
ourfelves that we fhall arrive at it. Ej? gusddam predire tenus, fi 
non datur ultra. 

A great number of judicious obfervations and acute reflections 
appear in the 10th FRAGMENT ; in which the ingenious Author 
treats of the harmony between moral and natural beauty, beauty of 
mind and beauty of body. He does not mean, that hard- 
favoured perfons carry about with them, always, the corporeal 
expreflion of mental deformity, or, that a hand{ome figure is al- 
ways the expreflion of mental beauty ; for this hypothefis would be 
extravagantly falfe.—He means, that it is the tendency of virtuous 


and benevolent fentiments and habits to embeilifh the air of 4 
face 
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face by imprinting upon it pleafing lines, which become perma- 
nent through repetition, and ferm, at length, an agreeable caft 
of countenance ; while vicious and malevolent affelions produce 
the contrary effects. This our philofophical painter of mind 
and body proves with full evidence, and anfwers the fpecious 
objeétions that may be raifed againft it. He unfolds his doc- 
trine on this fubje&t with all the fpirit of a fine obferver :—he 
draws moral pictures, that wou'd make our immortal We? {mile 
applaufe; and he illuftrates his principles by twelve plates, of 
which the figures are well engraved, tome of them after well- 
known pictures, fuch as, the Demzcritus of Rubens, a Chris? 
after Holbein, and one of the {cenes in Hogarth’s Apprentice. 
—Others, ideal, but highly expreffive of truth and nature, are 
added to thefe. 

The 17th FracMENT is wholly employed in determining the 
character of Socrates, whofe phyfioznomy was interpreted by 
Zopyrus, aS exhibiting the expreffions of ftupidity, brutality, 
voluptuoufnefs, and a propenfity to drunkennefs. This judg- 
ment of Zopyrus has furnifhed objections againft the certainty 
and folidity of phyfiognomical fcience ; but the anfwer of So- 
crates removed thefe objections; for he acknowledged his na- 
tural propenfity to thefe vices, though he had corrected it by 
luccefsful efforts, and a virtuous practice.—Defide, the phyft- 
ognomift might have been miftaken; and in this cafe the error 
was imputable to the man, and not to the fcience. As, how- 
ever, the unanimous voices of antiquity proclaim the deformity 
of Socrates; and Alcibiades, a good and an ocular judge, faid, 
that he refembled a Sz/enus ; our Author makes this anecdote the 
fubject of an interefting and ample difquifition, which draws 
phyfiognomy out of the fcrape, and which we have read with 
profit and pleafure. Among other things, we admire the ufe 
he has made of a diftin@tion, too little attended to, between di/- 
potions and their development —between talents or faculties and 
their application and exertion—between the /e/id and /oft parts of 
the countenance—between permanent lines or features, and thofe 
that are tran/ient.—Socrates (fays he) may have retained remains 
of corruption in the folid parts, and yet have difplayed, in the 
achon of the fofter and more flexible parts, lines of virtue and 
moral amendment, which the pencil or the chifel could not 
tranfmit. The head of Socrates, finely engraved after Rubens, 
and eight excellent profiles of the Grecian fage, copied from an- 
Clent gems, are here delineated, to illuftrate the acute obferva- 
tions of our Author. 

The obfervations of a learned German, who agrees with our 
Author in every thing that relates to the phyfiognomical exe 
preflion of Paffions and Moral Charafer, but does not think 
that this expreffien extends to inteliefual faculties and talents, 
and 
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and the find of vocation for which each individual js 
employ M. Lavater in the 18th FRAGMENT, It is here that 
he extends phyfiognomical fcience amazingly, and with a pro- 
hetic fpirit, or, at leaft, tone, announces it as the inftrument 
that fha!l ban:th error and fraud from the earth, and introduce 
a new ftate of things. His German adverfary, who feems to 
be a man of great acutenefs, alleges a multitude of examples 
of ftupid, heavy, and ignoble faces, which have been the un- 
promifing outfide of fine tafte, elevated genius, eminent ta- 
lents, and great acutenefs and penetration; and he affirms that 
fuch a crowd of exceptions are {ufficient to Juffocate the general 
rule. ‘* Hume (fays he) had a vulgar ftupid countenance 
Goldfmith looked like an idiot, and Churchill like a bear-keeper, 
Samuel Johnfon has the afpect of a — ; and neither his 
look, nor a fingle line of his mouth, announce the man of deep 
thought, learning and genius. M. Lavarer hears this 
volley of objections and examples fired at him, and does not 
flinch. His courage is undaunted, and his movements are in- 
enious :—but, to us, his victory appears often doubtful. We 
muft obferve here, that the two drawings of Dr. Johnfon’s 
head, from the forehead, eye, and chin of which M. Lava- 
TER arms himfelf againft his adverlary, do not, in our opi- 
nion, refemble the original either in their general ftru€ture or 
particular features. “a here are foie faint lines of fimilitude; 
but they do not ‘form a juft refemblance. It is with regret 
that we pafs over in filence many ingenious reflexions of : this 
anonymous adverfary, who writes with great {pirit and energy ; 
but we have already drawn out this extract to fuch a length, 
that we mult refift the temptation of enlarging farther on the 
entertaining objects and difcuffions which we find in this 
work. 

The two laft FRAGMENTS (19, 20.) of this firft part, or 
volume, contain general reflexions on the objecticns to phytiog- 
nomony, and the refutation of fome particular arguments é¢m- 
ployed by objectors. A great number of heads, ancient and 
modern, are delineated here from gems and medals, to illuftrate 
our Author’s reafoning. ‘The antique heads are ill copied. 

The moft formidable adverfary, both on account of his 
acutenefs and feverity, that M. Lavarer has met with, is 
the learned and ingenious Profeflor Lichtenberg, of Gottingen; 
whofe eloquent and witty difertation is examined in a long 
feries of remarks, which concludes this volume. The contett 
is keen, and the metaphyfical difcuffions in which it engages 
our Author are interefling and profound, but not always illu- 
minated with perfpicuity and evidence. We have only feparate 
fragments of M. Lichtenberg’s Diflertation, with the remarks 


thereupon. One of the principal queftions here is, Whether, 
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', reality, the powers and faculties of the mind have reprefentative 

ns in the SOLID parts of the countenance?” Our Author 
maintains the affirmative againft his adverfary, and brings a 
multitude of profiles, bufts, fimple contours of faces, and fome 
countenances delineated in the ftate of death (where no tran- 
fent motion of the /oft parts can announce charaéter), to fup- 
port his hypothefis. ‘T’here are, undoubtedly, in the fimple 


| contours he gives us of the foreheads, nofes, mouths, and 


chins of feveral ideal faces, ftriking marks of intelligence and 


| ftupidity : among others, there are in one page twelve dif- 


ferent reprefentations of imbecility or idiotifm, and others of 
contrary qualities ; all highly expreffive, though, in each exe 
ample, there be no more than one line, drawn from the fummit 
of the head, and forming in its progrefs the outlines of the 
parts already mentioned. But when Mr. Lavarer tells us, 
that the contours of the ear, nofe, and upper lip, &c. of the 
Abbé Raynal announce a thinker capable of analyfing with 
accuracy and detail, of embracing and combining with rapidity 
agreat number of objects, and endowed with a facility of re- 
prefenting what he has obferved in new forms, we fufpect that 
this judgment may be derived (be it true or falfe) from the 
philofophical hiftory of that writer, as much as from the /olid 
arts of his face and fkull; and we would be glad to know whe- 
ther fimilar configurations of nofe and ear may not be found 
among the heroes of a Dunciad. 

Upon the whole, this work, which will be finifhed in three 
fucceeding volumes, confidered as a produétion of tafte and 
genius, has great merit: if it difcovers many flights of an un- 
bridled fancy that muft make a fober reader ftare, it is replete 
with curious refearches, and original views and obfervations, 
that fhew a very uncommon acquaintance with the niceft move- 
ments of the human mind, The philofopher will read it with 
efteem, and the lover of the fine arts, who ftudies and copies both 
actual and ideal nature, will read it with pleafure. M. LAVATER 
is a philofophical painter, a patient and fagacious obferver, a 
lover of religion, virtue, and mankind ; and we know not any 
book that breathes a nobler and warmer fpirit of univerfal be- 
nevolence, than that now before us. We fuppofe the rules of 
phyfognomy (for rules it muft have, if it be a fcience) will be 
laid down more fully and regularly in the fucceeding volumes ; 
for they are here only treated in a curfory and defultory man- 
ner. General precepts and examples are all that we have in 
this volume ; but we want rules for particular applications of 
the former, and for afcertaining the conclufions deduced from 
the latter. He appeals often to our feelings for the truth of 
his explications ; but what fhall we conclude (when we do not 
feel in unifon with him), if there be not certain rules to make 
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i/i* 
us, at leaft, perceive what and why he feels? It has often hap- 
pened to us in the perufal of this volume, not to fee in tw 0 
what he has feen in them, and to find his explications of cer. 
tain lines and contours, arbitrary and unfatisfaftory. We ate 
willing to attribute this, in fome degree, to our ftupidity or igno- 
rance ;—but we cannot help thinking that a part of it is Owing 
to the enthufiafm of our Author, which fuggefts views or vifions 
which we are not favoured with, 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that the typographi- 
cal part of this volume is nobly executed ; letter, paper, and 
prefs-work unite to render the edition elegant and fplendid. 
The figures are engraved by able artifts. The whole work 
confifting of three volumes (at three guineas each), will aon. 
tain a hundred plates, and 400 headpieces: the fucceeding 
volumes will confequently be much richer in drawings and fi- 
gures than this, in which the preliminary fragments take up the 
principal place. 





ART. If. 


Hiftoire de } Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. i.e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for the Year 
1777 "+ 4t0. 1780. 

GENERAL Puy¥siIcs. 
HE Memoirs relative to this clafs are-as follow: 
Memoir I. Experiments, made by Order of the Academy, 

on the Cold of the Year 1776. By Mefirs. Bezourt, La- 
VOISIER, and VANDERMONDE. In our laft Appendix we 
gave an account of the ample and circumftantial memoir of 
M. Meffer on this fubject. Among the curious things, in the 
Memoir now before us, we may reckon a multitude of expeii- 
ments made on the old thermometers of M. de Reaumur, and 
a table of comparifon containing 38 thermometers, by which 
the cold of the year 1776 was obferved at Paris. ‘This me- 
moir may be almoft confidered as a treatife on thermometers ; 
and it contains curious obfervations on the methods of remov- 
ing the difficulties and inconveniencies that arife from con- 
ftructing thefe inftruments with fpirit of wine. 

Memoir II, 4 fingular Obfervation of a prodigious Quantity 
of {mall Globules that paffed before the Difk of the Sun, the 17th 
of fune 1777, from 46 to 51 Minutes after Eleven in the Fare- 
noo, made at the Observatory of the Marine. By M, Messi&r. 





* The preceding volumes, for feveral years pait, have regularly 
been reviewed in our Appendixes, &c. , 
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A fhower of hail, feen at a great diftance, was probably the 
whole matter. It is true thefe globules feemed to afcend, 
though obliquely: but F. Bofcowick and M. Wallot have ex- 
plained this fingularity, by fhewing how hail, which falls, may 
{eem to rife, according to the diredtion it has, and the diftance 
at which it is feen. 

Memoirs IIf. and IV. Extract from the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sweden, for the Three laft Months of the Year 1775. 
ConTINUATION of the Obfervations on the Dipping or Inclination 
of the Magnetic Needle, compared with the firft which have been 
hitherto verified in the South Sea. By M. Je Monnier. 
This affiduous obferver continues his magnetic labours and re- 
fearches with unremitting induftry : he here examines the ob- 
fervations made by Mr. Ekélberg, an officer of the Swedifh 
marine, in his voages to China, the refult of which is, that 
the magnetic equator, or the circle where the needle has no in- 
clination, pafles from fouth to north, near the Ifles of the 
Afeenfion, 8c. and crofles the equinoctial line tetween China 
and Peru: thus the pofition of the magnetic equator is fo well 
known, as to render it poffible, in time, to determine all the 
variations it fhall undergo. 

Memoir V. Obfervations on the Inclination of the Magnetic 
Needle, made in the Indian Seas, and in the Atlantic Ocean. By 
M. ve GenTIL. 

Memoir VI. Remarks and Obfervaticns collected ina Vovage 
through Italy in 1775. By M. Cassini, the Son. Thefe 
remarks are, for the moft part, anfwers to queftions that fevera] 
academicians propofed to M. Cassini at his fetting out 
for Italy, and they are relative to the natural hiftory of that 
country. We find here firft an account of the different kinds 
of mulberry trees that grow in Tufcany, none of which (as 
the celebrated Yargioni aflured our academician) bear flowers 
and fruits on the fame trunk, each fpecies having diftin@ indi- 
viduals of different fexes, that is, male trees, which only pro- 
duce flowers, and female which only bear fruit. This remark, 
which places the trees in queftion among the Dicacta in the 
22d clafs, furnifhes a correction to the method of Linnzus, 
who places them among the Monoecia : however, the black mul- 
berry in our gardens evidently belongs to this latter clafs. 
The white mulberry is the beft food for the filk worm in its 
tender and infant ftate, but afterwards the leaves of the black, 
which are ftronger and more nourifhing, may be ufed for this 
purpofe with fuccefs. There are many farther curious details re- 
lative to this object, which the botanical reader will find ufeful 
and inftructive. 

M. Cassini mentions the very fingular cafe of a Ruffian 


gentleman, whom he met with at Florence, who, during two 
Kk 2 different 
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different years of his life, had in his body an eleétrical virtue 
fimilar to that of the torpedo; as alfo the cafe of a woman. 
who, though fix months advanced in her pregnancy, fuckled a 
child, and had frequently repeated this practice with fuccefs,— 
The next object we meet with is a defcription of the alume 
mines in.the neighbourhood of the Lake of Bolfena, in the en- 
virons of Latera, about 25 leagues from Rome. ‘This curious 
defcription comes from the pen of the Abbé Fortis, a Venetian 
naturalift, who vifited thefe mines at the requeft of M, Cas. 
SINI, whofe want of health prevented him from being of the 
party. All the mines of fulphur, in the diftrit of Latera, are 
filled with mephitic exhalations, which render them almoft inac- 
ceflible. It is remarkable, that the dead animals that have been 
found in thefe fubterraneous regions bear no marks of putre- 
faction, fcarcely any of alteration; their hair, fkin, and pleni- 
tude of flefh remain frefh and unchanged. ‘The Abbé Fortis 
defcended into one of thefe mephitic cavities, and when he 
had remained there for about fix minutes, his eyes grew hot, 
and, during a quarter of an hour after he returned, he was af. 
fected with a painful difficulty of breathing, and with a copi- 
ous fweat, which he confidered as an emanation of the fulphu- 
reous acid. This, no doubt, was fome confolation. We re- 
fer the reader to the memoir itfelf for an interefting defcription 
of the mine De/ Mulino, which produces the moft beautiful 
plume-alum, cryftallized in fmall needle forms; and of feveral 
acid fprings, of which M. Caffini has brought home famples, 
which have been analyfed by M. Lavoifer. 

Memoir VII. Concerning the refraéting Power of Liquors, 
whether fimple or compounded. By Mefirs. CapeT and Brisson. 
—It is well known of what importance it is, in the ufe of 
burning lenfes formed by a fluid contained within two plates of 
glafs, to chufe among different tranfparent liquors thofe whofe 
refracting power is the greateft. Our academicians, therefore, 
obferved, with the fame lens, filled fucceffively with different 
liquors, the fame object, placed always at the fame diftance 
from the lens, and they judged of the length or diftance of 
the focus, by the point where the obferver was obliged to take 
his ftand in order to have a diftin&t view of the image of that 
object. It was thus that they compared the refracting power 
of a great number of fubftances. In the courfe of thefe expe- 
riments they remarked, that there is in the fpirit of falt a re- 
fraéting power, which is ftill augmented by its combination 
with volatile alkali, though the fpirit of falt is of no very great 
denfity, and volatile alkali, when alone, does not produce any 
confiderable effect. They alfo obferved, that lenfes, with li- 
quors, might be much improved by filling them with a folution 
of /2l am:noniac, in diftilled water, or rather with eflential ol! 
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| of turpentine, which is very tranfparent, and has a ftrong re- 
| fradting power, though by difperfing confiderably it diminifhes 
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| the force of the burning focus. The great lens of four feet 
| diameter, which was conftructed fome years ago by the order 


' 





| of M. Zrudaine, and with which various experiments were 


performed by Mefirs, CapetT and Brisson at the Louvre,. 
ave occafion to this memoir. They have found, by the means 
of afmall lens of fix inches, that the great lens would have 
eleven feet and eleven inches of focus, when filled with dif- 
tilled water ;—ten feet and ten inches with fpirit of wine, and 
feven feet when filled with liquid turpentine: and thefe facts 


 furnifhed the refults abovementioned. 


ANATOMY. 
Memoir I. Concerning the Defcription of the Nerves of thé 


| fecand and third Cervical Pair—(according to Haller’s mannet 
of counting, who confiders as the firf? Cervical Pair, that 


which fome authors call the Tenth Pair of the Brain). By M. 
Vic @AzyrR. This memoir is filled with thofe minute de- 
tails, which do not feem at firft fight to reward the labour and 
patience they require with any vifible or near profpect of uti- 
lity. They will, however, appear interefting to philofophical 
obfervers, who confider them as neceflary to complete anato- 
mical {cience, and know, that they may bring forth important 
and unexpected difcoveries, and often furnifh the explication of 
fingular facts, of which it is of confequence to find out the 
caufes. It is with this view, that the celebrated academician 
enters into a circumftantial defcription of the nerves, mention- 
edin the title of this memoir. After having followed thefe 
nerves in all their ramifications, he points out the parts with 
which they correfpond, the other nerves with which they have 
acommunication, and thus explains the fympathy obferved be- 
tween the different parts of the human body. The utility of 
fuch obfervations is unqueftionable ; for the caufe of an ail- 
ment is often at a confiderable diftance from the place where a 
part of the ailment is felt. 

Memoir II. Concerning the Neceffity of performing the Cafarian 
Operation upon Women, who die in a State of Pregnancy, and the 
Means of reftoring to Life their Children, who feem to be dead. 
By M. BorpENAUE. The utility and importance of this 
memoir cannot be called in queftion. It often happens, fays 
the humane Author, that children appear with all the fymptoms 
of death, when the vital principle ftill fubfifts. A child, 
which has never breathed, retains life with more facility, than 
One who has already performed that function. The mecha- 
nical difpofition of the parts is fufficient for the maintenance of 
circulation without refpiration. Coldnefs, palenefs, a livid co- 
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Jour, nay even the abfence of the pulfe, are not abfo- 
lute figns of death ; putrefaction alone indicates it with cer. 
tainty ; and even this muft not be confounded with a gangren- 
ous difpofition, which may refult from compreffion, or be the 
effe&t of acontufion, All the methods proper to be employed 
in the cafe of apparent death, to excite the action of the nerves 
and to reftore circulation, are circumftantially related in this 
memoir ; the infufflation of air into the lungs is what our Au- 
thor principally infifts on, ‘The multitude of infants that have 
been faved by the performance of the Czfarian operation on 
women that have died in pregnancy, is an urgent reafon for 
this practice. ‘ In the fpace of nine years, in the town of 
Sambuca in Sicily, from 22 women, who died pregnant, 18 
children were extracted living, and of the other four, three had 
died before the mother, as appeared by the putrefaction of their 
bodies, and the fourth was found under the bed-clothes, where 
it had been fuffocated, having probably come fpontaneoufly into 
the world in the laft moments of the mother’s life.” We did 
not think that fuch ufeful and provident things were done at 
Sambuca !—There are many curious relations of this kind in 
the memoir before us, and they are principally drawn from a 
work, too little known, of the Abbé Cangiamila, a canon of 
Palermo, which was publifhed in the year 1758, under the fol- 
lowing title, Embryologia fucra, five de officio facerdotum, medi- 
corum et aliorum, circa aternam parvulorum in utero exiftentium 
falutem. Though this title bears the fymptoms of peccant mat- 
ter in the theological parts, yet it contains a variety of facts 
and obfervations, which deferve the attention of medical practi 
toners. 

Memoir III. Concerning certain Difeafes of the Liver, which 
are attributed to other Vilcera, or Parts of the Body—and alfa 
concerning thofe Difeafes which are fuppofed, though erroneoufly, to 
have their Seat in the Liver. By M. Portat.—As the Liver 
performs important funétions in the animal ceconomy, and is 
one of the vifcera, of which the alterations are the leaft known, 
M. Portal’s Memoir mutt attra&t particular attention, and may 
contribute to diminifh the multitude of medical errors that af- 
flict humanity. 


NATURAL HIsTory. 


Memoir I, Concerning the Improvement of Sheep. By M. 
Dausenton.—Wovool, and its improvement in France, are 
the objects of this memoir, which was compofed at the requeft 
of M. Trudaine, a refpectable minifter, wha gave all his atten- 
tion to the arts of peace and national felicity, and met with no 
secompenfe but oppofition and difficulties. The methods em- 
ployed by M,. DavxsenTon, and their good effects, “— 
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jhe notice of hufbandmen and rural patriots in all countries. 
Itis principally by the rams, that our academician betters the 
breed and improves the wool ; but we cannot give a clear idea 
of his ways and means, without fwelling this article to an im- 
roper Jength. 

Memoir II. 4 third Memoir concerning the Gritts of Foun- 
jainbleau, or an Analyfis of thofe Stones, and particularly of Cry- 
fallized Gritts. By M. pe Lassone. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


Memoir I. Concerning the Combuftion of the Phafphorus of 
| Kunckel, and the Nature of the Acid which refults from that Com- 


buftion. By M. Lavoisier. Firf? Part. 
Memoir Il. Experiments, relative to the Combination of Alum 
with Coaly Subfiances, and to the Alterations which happen in the 


| Air, in which Pyrophorus has been burnt. By the fame. 


Memoir III. Concerning the Vitriolization of Martial Pyrites. 


| By the fame. 


Memoir IV. Concerning the Solution of Mercury in the Vi- 
triolic Acid, and the Refalution of that Acid into a fulphureous 
atriform Acid, and into Air eminently refpirable. By the fame. 

Memoir V. Concerning the burning of Candles in Atmofphe- 
rial Air, and in Air eminently refpirable (i. e. dephlogitticated 
Air in Dr. Prieftley’s Nomenclature). By the fame. 

Memoir VI. Containing Experiments on the Refpiration of 
Animals, and the Changes which the Air undergoes by paffing through 
Her Lungs. By the fame, 

Memoir VII. Concerning the Combination of Fire, or the Ig- 
xeous Matter with Fluids fufceptible of Evaporation, and alfo con- 
cerning the Formation of elaftic, aeriform Fluids. By the fame. 

Memoir VIII. Concerning Combufiion in general. By the 
fame. 

This feries of Memoirs contains, certainly, curious re- 
fearches and interefting obfervations, relative to the influence 
of different kinds of air on the phenomena of chemiftry. A 
multitude of experiments have proved, that thofe expanfible, 
tranfparent Muids, which are difengaged from bodies by a va- 
riety of chemical operations, are diftin@ fubftances, or at leaft 
cannot be reduced to the fame principles by any known means ; 
—that our atmofphere, inftead of being a fimple fluid, differ- 
ently modifiable, contains feveral fluids that may be effentially 
feparated from each other, and that chemical operations, ani- 
mal refpiration, and vegetation, change the proportion of thefe 
fluids in a given mats of air.—M. Lavoisier, therefore, 
thinks it eflential to pay a ftri€t attention to all thefe fubftances 
or fluids (hitherto too much neglected) in all chemical expe- 


riments, to examine, in each phenomenon, what is due to the | 
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influence of thefe fubftances, to analyze the fubftances them. 
felves, in order to reduce them to the fmalleft number and the 
greateft fimplicity poflible, and, for this purpofe, to repeat all 
the known chemical analyfes, and review all the theories that 
have hitherto been adopted. Such is the laborious tafk that 
this eminent Academician has undertaken, and partly executed in 
the eight Memoirs, of which we have here given the titles. With 
refpeét to the different kinds of aeriform fluids he has adopted 
a particular nomenclature, as little remote as poffible from 
vulgar language, expreffing each fubftance or fluid by fome 
characteriftical property, which has no connection with an 
particular hypothefis. Thefe denominations may therefore be 
adopted by all, however different their opinions may be con- 
cerning the nature of the fluids in queftion. “Thus what we call 

xed air, M. Lavotsier call an aeriform chalky acid. The 
dephlogifticated air of Dr. Prieftley, our Author calls vital air ; 
with other novel denominations mentioned in a preface, which 
the Hiftorian of the academy has prefixed to his account of thefe 
curious Memoirs. 

The other Memoirs in the clafs of chemiftry are, Mem. IX, 
Experiments on the Afbes employed by the Manufacturers of Saltpetre 
at Paris, and Obfervations on their Ufe in the Formation of Saltpetre, 
By M. Lavoisier. Mem. X. Concerning Zinc: Fifth Memiir, 
by M. de Lassone. ‘The Academician examines here the ac- 
tion of cauftic volatile alkali, of fixed mineral alkalies cauftic 
and not cauftic, and of radical vinegar upon zine. He termi- 
nates this ample Memoir by fome obfervations on the medical 
virtues, attributed by Gaubius and other phyficians to the 
flowers of this femi-metal. He never found any proofs of their 
fedative quality in convulfive or nervous complaints ; but on the 
other hand, he does not believe that there is any danger attends 
ing the ufe of them. 

Memoir XI. Concerning an Aeriform Subftance, that proceeds by 
Emanation from the Human Body, and the Manner of collecting it. 
By the Count de Minty. Memoir XII. Concerning Animal 
Gas. By the fame. While the Count was bathing, he per- 
ceived {mall bubbles of air forming themfelves on diffcrent parts 
of his body, and afterwards rifing to the furface of the water, 
and mingling themfelves with the atmofpherical air. This our 
academician confiders, as the matter, that is evacuated by in- 
fenfible perfpiration, or at leaft the part of that matter that is 
not immediately mixable with water. He gathered a certain 
portion of it; and, after feveral experiments, he found, that in 
its properties it refembled fixed air in a ftriking manner. 

Memoir XIIL. Experiments defizned to fhew, that what is called 
Concrete Phofphoric Acid, derived from calcined Bones, according 
to Scheele’s Method, is not a pure Acid, but is combined under the 
Form of Glafs, incapable of Solution in Water. 

Memoir 
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Memoir XIV. Obfervations on the Phofphoric Acid obtained per 
Deliquium from Phofphorus, and on the Neutral Salts which re- 
fult from the Combination of that Acid with the Alkalies. By M. 
Sace. Memoir XV. Obfervations on the Concrete Acid obtained 
from Sugar. By the fame. 

AsTRONOMY. 

Memoir I, New Analytical Methods of calculating the Eclipfes 
of the Sun, the Occultations of the fixed Stars and Planets, by the 
Moon, &c. This is a continuation of M. Dionis pe Sejyour’s 
XIIth Memoir, mentioned in our laft Appendix, p. 486. 
Here this eminent aftronomer gives us firft an equation of curves 
of extinétion, as he calls it, or the expreffion of the diminution 
of the intenfity of the light of the fun in the atmofphere, re- 
latively to the rays proceeding from different points of the folar 
dik. He alfo determines the quantity of light, which is re- 
ceived by the centre of the earth’s fhadow, or by any’point 
whatfoever of the moon, when eclipfed ; and he explains thereby 
the reafon of the moon’s difappearing fometimes totally towards 
the perigeum. He afterwards examines the intenfity of the light, 
which is tranfmitted from the earth to that part of the moon 
which is not enlightened by the fun, at different elongations. 
He moreover indicates the times when the ring of Saturn is 
projected beyond the diameter of that planet, as is the cafe be- 
tween June 176g and July 1784, and he applies minutely and 
circumftantially this phenomenon to the different months of the 
years in which the quantity of this projection varies on account 
of the fituation of the earth. He then returns to the eclipfes of 
the fun, to determine their greateft pofible duration, ‘This me~ 
moir contains very near a hundred pages. 

Memoir II. Contains an Obfervation of the Moon. By M. 
Jeaukat, in which he corrects errors of longitude and lati- 
tude in the tables of Mayer and Clairaut. The error of longi- 
tude in the tables of A/ayer, was 8 feconds, and 26 in 
thofe of Clairaut. That of latitude was one of 12 feconds 
in the former, and of 16 in the latter. ‘This feems to give, at 
leaft, a temporary fuperiority to the tables of Mayer, However, 
as thefe tables have been corrected by obfervations, and thofe of 
Clairaut were formed by theory alone, time only can fhew, 
whether this fuperiority will be always maintained. 

The four Memoirs of M. MaRALpi, containing Objervations 
on the Satellites of “fupiter, made in the years 1774, 1775) 1776, 
17775 1778, in the County.of Nice, at Perinaldo, and alfa of Occul- 
tations of the fixed Stars, are worthy the attention of aftrono- 
mical adepts; as they muft contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of the tables of the Satellites. 

In two Memoirs of M. Messigr, we have an ample account 
of his Objervations of the Comets of 1771 and 1772, charts of their 

courfes, 
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courfes, tables of the ftars which contributed to determine 
them, the elements of their orbits, calculated by Meffrs, Pingré 
and De la Lande, and all the obfervations of his correfpondents, 
which tend to afcertain exactly the courfes of thefe two comets. 
Thus M. Messier continues his aftronomical labours with the 
keeneft perfeverance. A great number of comets have been ob. 
ferved by him, and the importance of his labours, in this {tarry 
walk, will be fenfibly fele when thefe comets make their ap- 
pearance again. 

The other Memoirs of this clafs, are an Obfervation of the 
Conjunction of Mercury, with the Con/flellation of Gemini, which 
afcertains the accuracy of M. De la Lande’s tables of that 
planet, publifhed in his aftronomy—Ob/ervations on the Langitude 
of Padua—on the longitude and latitude of Madrid—on a New 
Nebulous Star —on Three Aurora Boreales. 

| MECHANICS. 

This clafs furnifhes but one Vemair, in which M. Peron. 
NET propofes to determine the Degree of Thicknes or Bulk to which 
the Puers of Bridges may be reduced, and the Curvature which ought 
to be given to the Arches, in order to facilitate the free Paffage of the 
Water through them. One of the great objects of this excellent 
Memoir is to find a curvature, that may render the arches of a 
bridge equally firm, though lefs maflive and bulky than they 
ufually are. 

The clafs of MaTHEMATICs contains Three Memoirs, re- 
lative to Series, and the Adethods of Approximations for Differen- 
tial Equations. 

Among the books and machines prefented to the academy, we 
cannot pafs over in filence two inftruments invented by the very 
ingenious Abbé RocHon, for meafuring the angles, or rather 
angular diftances, and the apparent diameters of objects. 

The obfervations on which the theory of the firit inftrument 
is founded, are remarkable for their fimplicity. Suppofe a prifm 
of rock-cryftal, which has been rendered achromatic, by its 
being combined with one of ardinary glafs: as rock-cryftal has 
a double refraCtion, the objets, viewed through this prifm, will 
appear double. Suppofe tarther that the cbferver, keeping his 
eye at a certain diftance from this prifm, views an object, and 
recedes until the two images of the obje@ become contiguous, 
then, as in direct vifion, the following proportion may take 
place: ‘* the diftance of the objeé? froin the eye is to its diame- 
ter, as the whole fine is to the tangent of the angle, under 
which the objeét is feen, or to the apparent diameter of the ob- 
ject. If now the eye approaches to, or recedes from the prifm 
until the two images of another object, which is viewed at any 
diftance whatfoever, become contiguous, a new proportion 
arifes; as follows;” the apparent diameter of this fecond object 
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‘sto the apparent diameter of the fir/?, as the diftance of the 
eve from the prifm in obferving the fecond object, is, to the 
| diftance of the eye from the prifm in obferving the firft. 

It ison thefe plain obfervations that the theory of the firft in- 
frument is founded by the Abbé Rocuon. He begins by 
forming a prifm of rock cryftal fenfibly achromatic: (and this 
he executes with facility by methods, of which he himfelf is 
the inventor) he places this prifm in the infide of a telefcope, 

near the object glafs, aad meafures accurately the diftance be- 

tween the prifm and the focus of the object-glafs: he after- 
| wards views an object, meafured with the moft exact precifion, 
| with the telefcope that is furnifhed with this prifm. He recedes 
until the two images of the object become contiguous. He 
then meafures accurately the diftance of the object from the focus 
of the object- glafs, and deduces from thence the apparent diame- 
ter of the objeét, This fundamental operation is manifeftly fuf- 
ceptible of the greateft precifion. If, after this, the prifm is 
moved along the tube or axis of the telefcope until the two 
images of an object, whofe diameter is to be meafured, become 
contiguous, this diameter will be eafily known; becaufe it is 
to the known diameter of the firft objet obferved, as the diftance 
of the focus of the objeéct-glafs from the prifm is to the diftance 


i 








of the fame focus from the point where the prifm had been 
placed in the fundamental operation. 

This inftrument (as the Hiftorian of the academy fhews by 
avariety of cafes and examples, to which we refer the curious 
Reader) is fufceptible of a high degree of precifion, and may 
be fuccefsfully employed in determining accurately the apparent 
diameters of the Heavenly bodies, thofe of Saturn’s ring, the 
phafes of eclipfes, and even to make a multitude of new and in- 
terelting obfervations, which the imperfection of the microme- 
ters, hitherto known, has difcouraged aftronomers from attempt- 
ing. More efpecially in all geographical operations, in furvey- 
ing (whofe operations it muft render more fpeedy and lefs ex- 
pentive), and in direéting the courfe of veflels along the coafts 
during the night *, it will be of fingular ufe. 

It is true this inftrument can only meafure apparent diameters 
or angular diftances of 20 minutes ; but the ingentous Abbé has 
contrived another, which is capable of meafuring larger angles, 
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* The Hittorian illuftrates this latter object of atility by the fol 
lowing example: Suppofe a tower or light-houfe, on which four 
lights are placed in form of acrofs, whofe diftance is knowa; the 
inftrument in queftion will give the diftance of the fhip from the 
light-houfe by an obfervation of the two perpendicular lights, and the 
polition of the fhip, with refpect to the fame light-houfe, by an ob- 
fervation of the two horizontal lights, 
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He employs, for this purpofe, two achromatic prifms, to which 
he gives (the one upon the other) a circuJar motion: thefe wil] 
therefore reprefent fucceffively all prifms, from the plane to the 
prifm, whofe angle is the double of that of each prifm ; thus the 
obferver, viewing the fame object, at the fame time, direAly 
and through this prifm, and turning the prifm till it comes to 
the point where the two images of the object will only touch 
one another, the angle of the prifm will then give the apparent 
diameter of the object, The accuracy of the inftrument here, 
depends upon the means of knowing exaétly the angle of a 
given prifm, and the Abbé RocHon has found out means for 
this end, whofe precifion and efficacy may be entirely depended 
upon. A defcription of thefe inftruments was read by the Abbé 
to the Royal Academy in the year 1777, fo that, though the 
Author has neither publifhed as yet the conftruction, nor the 
different ufes of his inftruments, they may be confidered as 
known to the public fince that epocha. This is a good caveat 
againft fuch as may be difpofed to ufurp the merit of other men’s 
inventions. 

The part of this volume, that is confecrated to the memory 
of deceafed academicians, contains the Eudogies of four men, 
eminent, indeed, for their talents and their virtues: Meffieurs, 
Trudaine, De Fuffieu, Bourdelin, and Haller. Many amiable 
and interefting lines might be prefented to our readers from the 
characters of thefe illuftrious men; but want of {pace obliges 
us to confine ourfelves to fome particularities of the life and 

enius of the late M. Hatter, Member of the Sovereign 
Council at Bern, and of all the academies of Europe, who 
may be juftly cunfidered as one of the prodigies of the prefent 
age. 

” He was born of a family, where piety feemed to be hereditary, 
and, at four years of age, he ufed to addrefs exhortations from 
texts of fcripture to his father’s domeftics. ‘* At the age of 
Nine, he had compofed, for his own ufe, a Chaldaic Gram- 
mar, a Hebrew and Greek Lexicon, and an Hiftorical Diction- 
ary, containing near two thoufand articles, extracted from 
Bayle and Moreri. The care taken of his education had no 
part in this monftrous progrefs; he had a fevere and difgufting 
preceptor, who had made fuch impreffions on his mind at this 
early period, that he never met him, in riper years, without 
feeling an involuntary emotion of terror, He was born a poet, 
and had a paffion for this fine art, which he exercifed with all 
the fuccefs, that attends true tafte and elevated genius, and 
with which he embellifhed and foftened his philofophical labours. 
The ftudy of nature was, however, his great and predominant 
propenfity, and it was with a view to gratify it, that he chofe 


éne medical profeflion, which allowed him to purfue this ftudy 
without 
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| without refraint. He ftudied at Tubingen, under Camerarius 
and Duvernoi; at Leyden, under Boerhaave and Albinus; at 


London he enjoyed the intimacy of Sir Hans Sloane, Chefelden, 
and Douglas ; and at Paris he followed the directions of Win- 
flow and Juffieu. He began to travel at the age of fixteen, and 
at that dangerous and critical period, he was confirmed for the 
ret of his life in the paths of virtue, by the difguft which he 
felt once, at a view of the excefs committed in a licentious party 
of pleafure into which his fellow-ftudents had drawn him at 
Tubingens From that period he never tafted wine any more, 
and impofed upon himfelf a fevere difcipline with refpect to 
morals. His lively imagination, and warm feelings, rendered 
this difcipline wife and expedient. 

M. Hatter returned to Switzerland about the year 1730, in 
the 22d year of his age. The practice of phyfic, vaft anatomi- 
cal enterprizes and labours, excurfions into the mountains of 
Switzerland, where he extended his ardent attention to all the 


‘branches of natural hiftory, all thefe were not fufficient to fill up 


his time. His mufe invited him to ftrike the lyre amidft the 
beautiful and magnificent fcenes of nature. But the philofopher 
always accompanied the poet, and kept him in the arms of real 
nature. He defcribed what he faw, when he climed rocks of 
eternal ice, and traverfed the awful fummits of the Alpine 
mountains. He defcribed what he fé/t, when he painted the 
fweets of friendfhip and of rural life, the pleafures that accom- 
pany fimplicity of manners, the charms of the mild and gentle 
virtues, and the happinefs that flows from the facrifices that are 
required by the more auftere. His mufe even founded the depth 
of metaphyfical and moral icience ; fhe fung alfo the fublime 
delights of religion, and its genuine fruits, charity, and con- 
cord, and drew the hideous forms of hypocrify and perfecution 
in the moft odious and natural colours. ‘The poems of Hatr-~ 
LER were foon tranflated into almoft al] the European languages, 
and the poets, and wits of the age, were furprized to learn, that 
thefe elegant and fublime compofiions, came from the pen of 
aman, who pafled his days in diflecting bodies, culling plants, 
and prying into the fecrets of animal and vegetable organization, 
The philologifts and antiquarians muft have been equally fur- 
prized, at leaft, to find this two-fold fon of Apollo, while he 
was teaching anatomy, and directing a famous ho/pital at Bern, 
at the age ot 26, charged with the infpection of the public li- 
brary, and the arrangement of a cabinet of five thoufand an- 
cient medals. 

His reputation grew rapidly, and was fpread abroad, though 
not yet diftinguifhed by any great work in the line of his pro 
feffion. Several diflertations had announced him, however, 
to anotomifts, as a young man of fuperior genius, when 
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George II. honoured him with an invitation to the univerfy 
of Gottingen, where a chair of anatomy, botany, and furgery 
was erected for him. Here he pafled 17 years of his life in the 
moft intenfe application to ftudy, and found his labours alle. 
viated by the pleafure which a generous mind muft feel from 
diftinguifhed fuccefs and univerfal applaufe. His principal ob. 
jet was phyfiology, that important branch of medical {cience, 
which, confidering the ftruéture of the body in its minute 
parts, examines the laws by which the human being is formed, 
developed, grows, lives, propagates, declines, and dies,—how 
each organ performs its functions and repairs its ftrength by 
nourifhment and fleep, by what mechanifm an unknown 
power produces thofe voluntary and involuntary motions, that 
are effential to the exiftence, prefervation, and happinefs of 
man,—how the changes in the bodily organs are fometimes the 
caufe, and fometimes the effeé? of the diforder of the vital 
functions, and how remedies of every kind may contribute, by 
their action on thefe organs, to reflore order in the animal ceco- 
nomy. M. HA.Lter brought about a fignal and happy revo- 
Jution in phyfiological {cience, which had long been fubjeéted 
to the tyranny of fyftem, and became, on that account, an 
object of fufpicion and diffidence to the Philofophical Obferver 
of Nature. He propofed to fhew that phyfiology was a fcience 
as real and certain as any other ;—the key of the knowledge of 
man to the philofopher, and the bafis of medical praétice to the 
phyfician. For this purpofe he eftablifhed phyfiology on its true 
foundations, on the anatomy of the human body, and on that 
of other animals, which latter has fo often revealed fecrets in 
the conftitution of man, that the ftudy of the human body 
alone would not have difcovered. He banifhed from it that kind 
of metaphyfics, which had long concealed profound ignorance 
under the cover of fcientific terms, and thofe theories, whether 
mathematical or chemical, which were employed with the mof 
confidence, and adopted with the moft refpeét, by thofe who 
were the moft ignorant of mathematics and chemiftry. In the 
place of all thefe fyftems and theories, he fubftituted general 
facts afcertained by obfervation and experience ; and, to prepare 
himfelf for embracing the fcience of phyfiology in all its extent, 
he compofed a long feries of differtations, in which he difcuffed 
the niceft, the moft dificult and important queftions, relative 
to refpiration, the circulation of the blood, generation, and 
offification. After all thefe labours, he gave the firft edition of 
his phyfiology, the modeft title of a Sketch, and it was only at the 
end of thirty years, employed in the moft laborious diflections, 
experiments, and refearches, that he ventured to give his work 
the title it deferved. All the learned, in all countries, know 
the merit of this immortal work; they know the multitude of 
errors 
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errors it has removed, the new facts it has difcovered, the in- 
genious and extenfive views with which it abounds, the doubts 
it has cleared up, and the theories it has rectified or im- 
roved. 

: But the labours which perhaps contributed moft to eftablith 
the fame of M. Hatrer, as one of the firft men of his age 
in philofophical genius, were his refearches into the myfteries 
of generation, offification, aud irritalility. Here he appears with 
all che luftre of an original obferver and thinker, who opens 
for himfelf paths of inveftigation untred before, and follows a 
lamp that is lighted only by his own genius. But while he 
was fo ardent and fuccefsful in the difcovery of curious and 
important truths, the nature of his experiments expofed him to 
miftakes, and feveral of thefe he candidly acknowledged: he 
even placed at the head of one of his works a compafs for a 
device, with this motto, Fidem non abftulit error. ‘This fhewed 
his candour, and at the fame time his juft confidence in the 
refult of his labours. 1t would fwell this extract to an undue 
length, even to enumerate fimply the different branches of 
ftudy and objects of literature that occupied this great man at 
the fame time, during his refidence at Gottingen ; where in 
confequence of his intereft with the late king, he founded an 
academy of fciences, a feminary for furgery, a lying-in hofpi- 
tal, a fchool for, drawing or defigning, and other eftablifhments 
for the improvement of fcience, and the relief of humanity. 

In the year 1753, M. Haller returned’ to Bern, where he 
was chofen member of the fovereign council, and thus entered 
upon anew fcene. In the fphere of magiftracy he appeared 
with dignity and reputation; and in the adminiftration of the 
government and police of that republic he was more efpecially 
employed in thofe branches which require the fpirit of a phi- 
lofopher, and the knowledge of nature. Public education, or- 
phan-houfes, eftablifhments for promoting the health of the ci- 
tizens and peafants, particularly the Council of Health formed 
at Bern, the fuperintendence of the falt-works; all thefe and 
other objects of police and public utility, were under the more 
immediate infpection and influence of this patriotic and philo- 
fophical magiftrate. Amidft the laborious and ufcful occupa- 
tions they gave him, he ftill found Jeifure for ftudy and writ- 
ing: for it was amidft thefe occupations that he compofed and 
publifhed a regular fyftem of political economy, in three pro- 
ductions, which have the form of romances, but convey ine 
ftructive views of fovereignty in monarchical, mixed, and arif- 
tocratical governments. It was allo during thefe occupations 
that he completed his phyfiology, compoled, in an excellent 
ftile, a great number of anatomical and medical articles for the 


Encyclopedie of Paris, and continued to fend Memoirs to all the 
6 learned 
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learned academies of Europe of which he was a member, 
© The Academy of Sciences (fays our panegyrift) inferted fe. 
veral of thefe into its collection, and thefe would have been 
{ufficient materials for the eulogy of any man but HALieEr,” 

His activity was unexampled ; his library was a perpetual 
{cene of inftru€tion, communicated to his friends, his fellow. 
citizens, his wife and children, with whom he was furrounded, 
and who read, converfed, delineated plants and animals under 
his infpe€tion. After having adorned life and filled time, as 
we have been feeing, he died with the pious tranquillity of a 
Chriftian hero: he faw his end approach flowly, and beheld jt 
without either fear or regret. The artery beats no more, {aid he, 
with the utmoft calm, to the phyfician that attended him, and 
then expired. 





———_ 


Art. III. 


Hiftoire de Ruffie, tirée des C hronigues originales et des meilleurs His. 
toriens de la Nation, &c. i.e. A Hittory of Ruflia, drawn from 
authentic Records, and the beft hiftorical Writers of that Nation. 
By M. L’Evesque, Profeffor in the Imperial Corps of Cadets at 
Peterfburgh. 5 Vols. in 12mo, enriched with Two Maps of Ea- 
‘ftern and Weitern Ruffia. Paris, 1782. Price 15 Livres. 


HIS Hiftory is ‘recommended to the attention and curio- 
fity of the public by a variety of circumftances, Its Au- 
thor has refided long in Ruffia, has made himfelf mafter not 
only of the modern language of that country, but alfo of the 
ancient Sclavonian dialect of that language, and_ has certain! 
employed great induftry and perfeverance in ftudying all the va- 
rious chronicles and records, ancient and modern, that could 
furnifh materials for his work, which is the firft complete hif- 
tory of Ruffia that has been yet publifhed. Prefixed to this 
ufeful and inftructive work, we find an account of the true or- 
thography of the Ruffian names of perfons and places, which 
the Author has followed as far as was praéticable ;—a critical 
catalogue of the records and writers that have furnifhed him 
with materials ;—a learned diflertation on the antiquity and re- 
ligion of the Sclavonians, from whom the modern Ruffians de- 
rive principally their origin, and on the palpable analogy which 
their language bears to that of the ancient inhabitants of La- 
tium. 
This valuable hiftory of Ruffia is brought down to the pre- 
fent time ; and we have no doubt but it will be well received 
thoughout Europe in general. 


ArT. 
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Arr. IV. 

Efai far les Regnes de Clande et de Neron, et fur les Maars et les 
Ecrits de Seneque, &c. i.e. An Effay on the Reigns of Claudius 
and Nero, and on the Morals and Writings of Seneca, defigned as 
a Preparation for the Perufal of this Roman Philofopher. 2 Vols. 
in 12mo, with the Title of London, 1782. 


E hope and think that the London prefs has nat been 
difhonoured with this new effufion of vindidtive gall, 
fpouted by M. Diperot on the afhes of that honeft; inge= 
nious and whimfical man, Rouffan. ‘The minute philofophers 
of Paris, or rather this Drawcanfir of the fect, will not let 
poor Rouffean fleep in his grave. ‘They know that he has un- 
mafked them in the memoirs of his life, which are yet unpub- 
jithed, and they labour, with a mixture of vengeance and tere 
ror, to tarnifh his reputation, that he may not be believed. 
But invectives fo exaggerated as thofe contained in this new 
edition of the work before us, can hurt no man’s character, as 
they only form a mafs of illiberal abufe. ‘This dealer in in- 
vectives does not produce a fingle fact that impeaches the in- 
tegrity of the upright enthufiaft, who is the object of his mer- 
cilefs perfecution. Sleep then Rouffeau in thy filent tomb !— 
Reft poor perturbed fpirit! The man who calls thee an ux- 
grateful villain, an atrocious profligate, is the fame man who 
juftifies thofe parts of the conduct of Seneca at the courts of 
Claudius and Nero, that make his candid admirers cait their 
eyes downward with affiGtion and fhame. ‘The man, who 
rakes in and defiles thy afhes, is the fame who has taught pub- 
licly, that ¢ diitance of .time and place remove the con/cioufne/s 
of guilt, let the crime be ever fo enormous, and that the mur- 
derer, who has affaflinated on the banks of the Scinz, is free 
from remorfe when he efcapes to China, becaufe remor/e arifes, 
hot fo much from diffatisfacticn with one’s felf, as from the fear 
of others, and owes its exiftence lefs to the turpitude of a 
crime, than to the apprebenfion of difcovery and punifhment *.’ 
In a word, Seneca, compofing .the funeral oration of the infa- 
mous Claudius, and the Ictter of Nero to the fenate concern- 
ing the murder of Agrippina, beholding the aflaffinations of 
Otavia, Burrhus, Thrafea and Poetus, and the conflagration 
of Rome, is excufable, in the eye of M. Diperor, while 
Rouffeau is a vile and odious profligate, becaufe in his Canfeffions 
(or Ademcirs) he is fuppofed to have faid what he knew of the 
philofophifts of Paris ! 


eS Te see. 








* See two differtations of Diderot prefixed, very prepoiteroufly, to 
the fplendid edition of Ge{ner’s poems, publifhed at Paris in French. 


App. Rey, Vol, LXVI, L | Art. V. 
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Art. V. 


Prosrretus dune Encyclopedie Methodique, &c. i. e. Propofals fer 
publifoing a Methodical Cyclopedia or DiGionary of Sciences, digefted 
according to the natural Order and Connexicn of the Subje&s treated, 
By a SocreTy OF LEARNED Mew ANb Artists. Paris. 


HIS work, properly fpeaking, is not a diGionary, but 
an affemblage of fyftems of all the fciences. To give it, 
however, fomething of a lexical form and character, there will 
be prefixed to it a univerfal Alphabetical Vocabulary, by which 
the reader will be fhewn, where he is to look for any particu. 
Jar article which may be the object of his enquiry. The work 
is to be publifhed in 4to, in two columns, and will be com- 
prifed in §3 volumes of text, and 7 of figures. The fubfcrip- 
tion-price is 672 livres, about 337. fterling. 

In this new plan (which is to be confidered as a new edition of 
the Encyclopedic) every {cience will have its dictionary, or fyftem, 
apart ; fo that the rambling enquirer, and the regular and perfe- 
vering ftudent will be equally gratified. This was not the cafe ia 
the firft edition of this enormous work, in which the articles were 
feattered in confufion, at the difcretion of the alphabet; and 
were not, indeed, fo compofed as that their reunion could 
form a complete and confiftent body of doétrine. We have 
given formerly our opinion of this difcordant mafs, which was 
too voluminous for a dictionary (whofe proper object is to ex- 
plain terms, more or lefs amply), and was not good for any 
thing elie than to amufe or perplex fuperficial and defultory 
readers. But here we are to have a grand, perfeé?, and confiftent 
work: for the principal objeéts, propofed in this new edition, 
are, 1ft, The correétion of -thofe errors which all the capacity 
and attention of the authors cou/d not avoid in the former publica- 
tion—(this fuppofes that the new Authors have obtained a Jarger 
grant of doth). adly, The addition of the omitted articles, 
and of the branches of each art and fcience that were not for- 
merly treated, as alfo of the difcoveries that have been made 
fince the firft edition was publifhed. 3dly, A more complete 
nomenclature of all the parts of this fcientific and literary edi- 
fice. 4thly, A ftric&t and accurate correfpondence of the text 
and figures. sthly, The fuppreffion of ufelefs plates, and the 
fubftitution of ufeful ones in their place. 

A preliminary difcourfe, and an analytical table will be pre- 
fixed to each dictionary, to point out the order in which all the 
words are to be placed, as if each dictionary was only to be 
confidered as a didaétic fyftem. This table will render refe- 
rences lefs frequent ; but where they are neceflary they will be 
accurately obferved, Ww 
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We learn farther from this ample Prospectus, that all the 
accurate articles of the firft edition will be inferted, that others 
will be abridged or augmented, modified and corrected, as may 
be requifite to render them more perfect, and that a multitude 
of new ones will be added. But who are the labourers, that 
are to difplay their induftry and powers in: this immenfe field 
of fcience ? , 

ift, The mathematical part is to be under the dire&tion of 
the Abbé Bossut, affifted by M. pe ra LaANnpeE in the aftro- 
nomical branch of that fcience, and it will occupy 2 volumes. 
Great improvements are promifed in this part of the work, 
for the fpecious and alluring enumeration. of which we muft 
refer our readers to the plan before us. M. D’ALEMBERT’S 
health and occupations do not allow him to take an active part 
in this enterprize ; but his former labours will make an eflen- 
tial part of this article. We fhould have been glad to have 
feen the names of Baillie, Dionis de Sejour, and De la Place, 
as co-operators in the aftronomical part of this work: their 
excellent productions will no doubt be employed to give it new 
degrees of merit and improvement, as it is particularly pro- 
poled to give a hiftory of the great difcoveries in aftronomy, in 
achronological order; to impart a clear idea of the methods 
that have been, and are ftill employed to determine accurately 
the circumftances of the celeftial motions, and to indicate the 
laft refults of all the refearches which, for a century paft, have 
extended or improved aftronomical fcience. 3 

II. Phyfics, or Natural Phibofophy, is committed to the care 
of M. pt Monce, member of the Royal Academy of fciences. 
The general principles of this fcience remain in their former 
ftate: but its particular branches, fuch as fire, flame, heat, cold, 
elaftic fluids, thermometers, &c. will furnifh new articies, and 
water, ice, congelation, ebullition, evaporation, fmoke, fire-engines, 
aqueous meteors, rain, miff, dew, fnow, &c. will be treated in a 
manner abfolutely new: by whom—we know not; perhaps by 


M. pe Monce, of whom we know but little. Briffon’s di@tionary 


of natural philofophy will be here laid under contribu- 
tion, 

III. The medical part is affigned to M. Vicq d’Azyr, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and fecretary to the Royal 
Society of Medicine;—no doubt, a very able and ingenious 
man, from whom good things may be expeCted. 

IV. Anatomy, together with fimple and comparative pbyfiology, 
will be much indebted to the induftry and capacity of M, Dau- 
BENTON, who fo long difplayed his /abor improbus in the natural 
hiftory of M. de Buffon. The animal chemifiry, that belongs 
to this department, is to be treated by an anonymous hand ; which 
gives lefs reafon for hope than fear ; for though there are excel- 
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Jent writers in theology, morals, and politics, who chufe to re. 
main unknown through modetty or prudence ; yet this is lefs to 
be expected, from the nature of the thing, among natural phi- 
lofophers and chemifts; nor do we, at this inftanr, recolleQ any 
treatife on thefe fciences, that made its appearance without the 
name of its Author. 

V. Chemifiry, Metallurgy, and Pharmacy, which compofe two 
volumes, are under the direction of M. de Morveau for the 
firft, M. Du Hamex for the fecond, and M. Marer for the 
third ; and they could fcarcely be in better hands. 

VI, Chirurgery is the department of M. Louis, perpetual fe- 
cretary of the Royal Academy of chirurgery: a man of eminent 
merit in that line. 

VII. Agriculture, Gardening, Planting, comprehending the 
whole detail of rural labour and induftry, and defcriptions of al] 
the methods, inftruments, and operations employed in its dif- 
ferent departments, and all the terms of rural art (which are 
enumerated at great length in this profpectus) are treated by the 
Abbé Tessier, regent of the Medical Faculty at Paris, M. 
THovIn, -chief gardener to the King, and M. Ff OUGEROUX DE 
BonDAROoy, in 2 vols. 

VIII. The Natural Hiftory of Animals, divided into fix claffes, 
and comprehended in 3 vols, is affigned to Meflrs. Daupun- 
ton, Maupuit, and Guengau pe MonTsEILLARn, and 
will derive rich materials from the natural h ftory of M. pe 
Burron. Thefe are certainly men of eminent reputation in 
this branch, 

IX. Botany, in 2 vols. By the Chevalier pz ra Marck, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences; who promifes at the head of 
thefe volumes, a Preliminary Difcour/e, on the origin, progrefs, and 
prefent ftate of botany, the various fyftems and methods of 
the principal botanifts, the natural order of vegetables, and the 
families and fpecies of plants. 

X. The Natural Hiffory of Minerals. By M. Daubexton. 
in one volume, . 

XI, The Natural Hiftory of the Earth, containing its Phyfico- 
Geography, or General Phenomena. By M. Desmarerst. 

XII. ancient and /4odern Geograthy By Mefirs. Ropes, 
Masson de Morvituters, and MenTE: Le, 2 vols, accom. 
panied with an atlas (which the fubicribers are at liberty to 
purchafe or not) containing about 60 maps, with ail the recent 
geographical difcoverics. 

XII. Antiquities, infcriptions, Chronology, the Art of verifying 
Dates, the Sctence of /iiedals, Explication of Favies, Origin of An- 
cient Cufioms, belong to the aepertm nt ot M, CcuRT Dt GE- 
BELIN, and will be treated in one vo ume. 

XIV. Hiftory. By M.Gaitvarp, oF the French Academy 
and alfo memoer oi the Acagemy of inicriptions, in 2 ss 
AVs 
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XV. Theolgy. By the Abbé Bercirer, a learned man, who 
has here undertaken a Herculean tafk, even to lop off ail the 
fuperfluities, correct ail the errors, and fupply a// that is wanting 
in the theological articles of the ancient Encyclopedie—Labor im- 
brobus, in 2 volumes. ~ 

XVI. Ancient and Modern Philofophy, in 1 volume. By M. 
NAIGEON, whom we have not the honour to know, but whofe 
tafk is already finifhed to his hand, by Brucker’s Abridgment 
of his own great Work, and later publications. He fpeaks, 
indeed, of Brucker with a kind of contempt: fo much the worfe 
for M. Naigeon. 

XVII. Metaphyfics, Logic, and Moral Philofophy, in 1 volume, 
are committed to the care of M. GugneAu de MonTBEALLARD, 
the fame who has ufdertaken the defcription of infec?s in the 
eighth Article. 

XVIII. Grammar and Literature, in which great corre&tions 
and confiderable additions are promifed, are affigned to a fociety 
of men of letters, in which we find the names of MARMoN- 
TEL and Beauzee ; the former a fafhionable critic, and the 
latter a metaphyfical, knotty grammarian of deep remark, in 1 vol. 

XIX. Jurifprudence, in-its various branches, comprehending 
civil, canon, beneficial, and ‘penal laws, and alfo the moft in+ 
terefting queftions, relative to the laws of nature and nations, 
will be treated by a fociety of Civilians, with the Abbé Remy, 
advocate, at their head, and comprized in 3 volumes. 

XX. Finances (a {cience tante molis), By M. Dicton, who 
propofes to give us an idea of their adminiftration in the diffe+ 
rent ftates of Europe, particularly in Franee, together with the 
hiftory of taxation in all its forms, and the proper methods of 
improving and reforming it, in 1 volume. 

XXII. Polttical Oeconomy, comprehending the duties and rights 
of the delegates or depofitaries of the fupreme power, their in- 
fluence on landed proprietors, cultivators, manufacturers, traders, 
artifts, &c. in « volame, with a Prediminary Difcourfe, containing 
an ceconomical analyfis of civilized ftates, and a feries of the prin- 
ciples that conftitute political fcience. By the Abbé Baupeau, 

XXIL. Commerce, in all its details and appendages; fuch as 
weights, meafures, trading companies, banks, exchange, con- 
fular jurisdictions, contracts, &c. in r volume. By the fame 
Author, and M. Bewnoirt. 

XXII. Marine Science and Adminiftration, in 2 volumes. By 
M. Viat de Ciarrpois, of the Royal Marine Academy, and 
M. Bronpeau. Royal Profeffor in Mathematics and Hydro- 
graphy in the Marine Schools, &c. 

XXIV. Military Science, in 2 volumes. By M. pz KeRAtio, 
Knight of the Military O.der of St. Lewis ; and the articles rela- 


tive to the artillery, by M. de PoMMEREUIL, 
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XXV. The Fine Arts. By the Abbé ARNAUD, of the French 
Academy and Infcriptions, and M. SuarD, 1 volume. M. Wate. 
Jet has confented to renounce the feparate publication of his Dic. 
tionary of Painting, which he has been Jong preparing for the prefs, 
and has generoufly refolved to melt it down into this article, bes 
fides which valuable acquifition, the Authors propofe foraging in 
the books of all nations, which have treated of the fine arts. 

XXVI. Mechanics, Arts, and Trades. By a fociety of learned 
men and artifts, and among others by Mefirs. Rotanp pE LA 
PLATIERE, PeriIER, FouGeroux DE BonpbAroy, and Des. 
MARETS, 4 volumes. They will have only to comprefs the 
great Didlionary of Arts into this {mall fpace. 

The Univerfal Vocabulariy, which was mentioned above, as de- 
figned to be an Jndex to the whole work, will form the firft volume, 
Prefixed to it will be the Preliminary Difcourfe of M. D’ Atem- 
BERT, the fcientific tree of Lord Chancellor Bacon, the feveral 
prefaces of the ancient Encyclopedie, and the hiftory of that 
work, 

In this Pro/peéfus, mention is made of a defign to publith the 
work in 4to and 8vo. But in a late advertifement we find that 
the octavo edition will not take place. The price for thofe who 
have not fubfcribed will be (from May to April 1783) 751 livres, 
and after this date 888 livres. For farther particulars we muft 
refer the Reader to the Pro/ped?us itfelf (which is a literary whet 
nicely diftilled), publifhed by Panckoucke, the undertaker of this 
edition at Paris. In contains 1:07 pages, from which we have 
extracted the particulars here given. 
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Art. VI. 
Lettres Familiéres de M. Winkelmann, i. e. Familiar Letters of M. 
WINKELMANN, 2 volumes, 8vo. Amfterdam. Paris «781. 


HESE Letters, which are the effufions of a good heart, 

and a fine and fervid immagination, contain feveral in- 
ftructive and interefting anedotes relative to the arts, and to the 
life and chara€ter of this ingenious and learned man. W1NKEL- 
MANN, indeed, had his failings. He often judges with levity 
and precipitation of authors, whom we have reaton to appre- 
hend he had not read with attention, if he had read them at 
all; and his open-hearted, credulous confidence in connoifleurs, 
who often play roguifh tricks, betrayed him fometimes into very 
hafty decifions, even with refpeé&t to the productions of ancient 
artifts, which he, however, ufually ftudied with a pure tafte 
and a difcerning eye. Some lapfes, and thefe not inconfiderable, 
alfo proceeded from the ardour of his enthufiafm,. which never- 
thelefs was of the nobleft kind, and produced fruits that make 
ample amends for the miftakes that may have been occafioned by 
its effervefcence. He was certainly, with all his defeéts, a fur- 
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prizing inftance of the force of genius and innate tafte, ftrug- 
gling againft the difficulties of obfcurity and poverty, that 
frove in vain to damp his fpirit in the early period of his life. 
When we fee him labouring, as a pedagogue, for above fix 
years in a country {chool, and afterwards copying old chronicles 
and regifters in the famous liberary of Count Bunau, in which 
jgnobte occupations he fpent his days until he was in his 3oth 
year, we are juftly amazed to fee him fpringing forth, like a 
butterAy from its nymph ftate, into the higher regions of genius 
and tafte, and pafling from flower to flower in the wide held of 
ancient literature and arts. However, even in the gloom of his 
primitive obfcurity, he felt the powerful calls of nature point- 
ing out his future deftination, and heard her voice, though he 
could not fee her through the cloud that covered him. An in- 
ternal impulfe led him to Homer and Sophocles, who were his 
uides and confolation, amidft the occupations of a country 
{chool; and at length, per varios cafus, he directed his Aight to 
Italy, and alighted upon the Vatican. 

The firft volume of this entertaining publication contains the 
Eulogy of Winkelmann, compofed by M. Heyne, Countellor of the 
Electoral Court of Brunfwick, Profeflor of Eloquence and 
Poetry in the Univerfity of Gottingen, and juftly celebrated 
for his editioa of Virgil, enriched with notes, which furpafs, 
in pure erudition and claffical tafte, any commentaries we have 
yet feen on that immortal Bard. This eulogy obtained the 
prize, propofed by the fociety of Antiquaries at Caffel, in 
favour of the Author, who fhould beft appreciate the merit of 
Winkelmann, and the improvements he introduced into the ftudy 
of antiquity and the fine arts. The piece, indeed, is excellent: 
it difcovers an exquifite judgment, and a perfect acquaintance 
with the precious remains of ancient painting and fculpture ; and 
if the learned Profeflor celebrates, with a kind of enthufiafm, the 
genius, tafte, and erudition of the famous German Connoifleur, 
he is by no means blind to his errors and defeéts, but points 
them out with great impartiality and freedom. The reft of this 
volume contains the letters which WINKELMANN wrote to his 
friends in Germany. We are indebted for their publication to 
M. Dafidorf, Keeper of the Eleétoral Library at Drefden, who 
has accompanied them with feveral curious and learned notes. 
Winkelmann’s Remarks on the Architecture of the Antient Temple 
of Girgenti terminate this volume. 

The fecond part or volume contains the Abbé’s letters to his 
friends in Switzerland. ‘The greateft part of them were publifhed 
in the original German at Zurich ; but feveral are here added, 
which fee the light for the firft time, All thefe Ictters give 
a clearer idea of the character, humour, fancy, genius, tafte, 
Virtues, paffions, and prejudices of Winkelmann, than can be 
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derived from the beft compofed piece of biography: for the 
man has really turned himfelf infide out in thefe letters. The 
alfo relate the circumftances of his life, with all the chara@ers 
of open hearted franknefs and veracity. The only letter, 
where we obferved embarraflment and conftraint is, that 
curious one, where he confeffes to Count Bunau his chanse 
of religion, with the confufion of a man, who is afhamed 
of what he has done, or the inquietude of a truant boy, who 
fears « whipping. This embarraflment has rendered the letter 
one of the moft complete and laughable compofitions, in point of 
nonfenfe, that we have met with. Winkelmann was certain] 
a Proteftant, and he had, moreover, religious feelings, that 
partook of the vivacity of his imagination: but his familiar de- 
mon was perpetually holding up to his enchanted fancy the re. 
mains of ancient authors and artifts as objects of Idolatry ; and 
he became fo intoxicated with the fplendor of thefe idols, that 
he was difpofed to make every facrifice that might procure him 
the pleafure of worfhipping them at his eafe. It is therefore 
certain, (and he intimates it himfelf in feveral places) that he, 
drew a Popifh furtout over his Lutheran waificoat, that he might 
have a more affured and unmolefted accefs to the ineftimable 
treafures of the Vatican. Some extracts from thefe letters will, 
no doubt, be acceptable to our Readers, who will find in them 
not only anecdotes relative to Winkelmann, but fome alfo, 
which regard feveral of our Britifh travellers. We fhall take 
along with us, in thefe extraéts, the circumftances of Winkel- 
mann’s life, that gave occafion to them. . 
One of the remarkable fines of this fingular man’s character, 
was contentment and moderation in his defires of the outward ad- 
vantages of life. He drank with pleafure a cheerful cup when 
he had it; but the moft frugal table, the plaineft coat, and the 
other neceffaries of life, in their greateft fimplicity, anfwered 
abundantly his wifhes. ‘* In the fcale of the balance, which is 
oppofite to that in which God has placed us, there is ({ays he 
in his letter to M. Fuefsli, 1764) a weight which he diminithes 
or augments for reafons unknown to us... We ought, like 
children at table, to be fatisfied with what is given us, without 
murmuring. I was many years a fchool-mafter, with all pofhble 
fubmiffion to my lot; and taught the A. B. C. to:a ‘parcel of 
feabby-headed boys, though I was inceflantly afpiring after the 
knowledge of the to xaAw (true beauty) and repeating to ‘my- 
felf the fublimeft paffages of Sophocles and Homer. In Saxony 
1 copied all day long diplomas and old chronicles, or was 
obliged to pore over the lives of the Saints, while I pafled the 
night in the ftudy of the Grecian poets. During that period of 
trial, I faid often to myfelf, and I often repeat now the fame 
language 
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lancuage, be frill, my heart. Patience !—thou haft fuftained greater 
hardfhips 1” : 

No fooner was WINKELMANN fettled at Rome, than he fet 
about vifiting, with unremitting ardour, the venerable remains 
and monuments of antiquity, the cabinets of the curious, and 
the moft celebrated libraries. He had free accefs, at all times, 
to the library and converfation of the Cardinal Paffionei; who 
treated him with every mark of efteem and regard, and whofe 
character and merit are well defcribed in feveral parts of thefe let- 
ters. But his great patron and protector was theCardinal Alexander 
Albani, in whofe palace he refided many years, and to whom 
he left his medals and papers by a will, made in his laft mo- 
ments, after he had fallen by the infernal hand of the aflaffin 4r- 
cangeli. His account of this amiable and refpeétzble Prelate is in- 
terefting: ‘* Cardinal Albani (fays he in a letter to M. Fran- 
ken) is, perhaps, the moft profound antiquary and the greateft 
connoifleur in Italy. He has juft finifhed his elegant and noble 
Villa, and has adorned it with ftatues and ancient monuments, 
which have been hitherto unknown. ‘The columns cf porphyry, 
granite, and oriental alabafter, that are diftributed throughout 
this charming feat, are innumerable. After the church of St. 
Peter, this villa furpafles the beft ftructures of modern times. 
Its only architect was the Cardinal himfe!lf, who formed the 
eround, drew the plans, and prefided over their execution. He 
has another villa at Nettuno, near the fea, erected on the ruins of 
Antium, in which thofe who have feen the famous yilla of 
Adrian difcern all the tafte and magnificence of that Roman 
Emperor. He has formed a third at Cafteilo, at a {mall diftance 
from Albano. ‘The moft pleafing qualities are united with 
eminent talents in thi: amiable man, who lives upon the moft 
perfe@ footing of eafeand familiarity with every one about him. 
He has now (that is, in 1765) pafled his feventy-third years 
but his head is the head of a man fcarcely turned of fixty, and 
he builds as if he were affured of living yet twenty years.” 
Seventeen of thefe twenty he has lived, and his health ard 
fpirits are fo good at prefent, in his goth year, that ne was 
talked of as one of the Cardinals that was to accompany the 
Pope in his /ublime vifit to the Emperor. 

WINKELMANN formed, foon after his arrival at Rome, the 
dcfizn: of compofing a work concerning the Reyicration of the 
Ancient Statues, another concerning the ta/ffe of the Grecian Art:/}s, 
and a third containing a defcription of ail the gall ;ics of pice 
tures and ftatues in Rome and Italy. No maneve had a more 
enterprizing genius in the line of Virtd, than this man, and 
every circumitance contributed to keep his enthufiaim alive, ond 
to animate his efforts, His Reflexions on the Imitation of the 
Grecian Prodzctions in Painting and Sculpture, waicn were pve 
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lifhed at Drefden, by the advice of the Pope’s Nuncio (as 
adapted to make an impreffion in his favour at Rome) were 
received with applaufe. He found protectors in Benedi& XIV, 
and the two Cardinals already mentioned, who were the ornae 
ments of the Papal court. The Chevalier Mengs, who was as 

reat in the theory as in the practice of his art, difcerned im. 
mediatcly the genius of Winkelmann, and encouraged and 
directed him with the moft generous zeal, which became fincere 
and cordial friendfhip, when he faw the difinterefted {pirit of 
probity and fimplicity that formed the character of this afpiring 
virtuofo, The works above mentioned did not all appear fe. 
parately ; the two firft were blended with the Hiffry of the Arts, 
jately republifhed, with additions and improvements, in 3 vols, 
4to. and the third was never finifhed. His monumenti antichi 
Jnediti are well known. 

The literary anecdotes and remarks, as well as the obferva- 
tions on arts and artifts, fcattered through thefe letters, are in- 
numerable; but they read more agreeably in the book, than 
they would do, when taken out of their connexion. Notices 
of manufcripts,—converfations with men of learning and tafte, 
—defcriptions of places, villas, and libraries;x—remarks on fta- 
tues and pictures, —obfervations on ancient and modern artifts ~ 
Accounts of the travelling Princes, Noblemen, and Literati, 
whom the Abbe met with at Rome,—his free opinions of thofe 
whom he knew. with a multitude of fuch relations, as flow ra- 
pidly and negligently from the pen of a man, who, with an 
amazing flow of animal fpirits of the fineft forc, writes familiarly 
to his friends,—all thefe are better read in the book than elfe- 
where, The activity of WinKELMANN is inconceivable, and its 
fervour and its objects are perfectly defcribed in thefe letters. 
He is every where and with every perfon and object of confe- 
quence,—we find him compofing five different works at the 
fame time, and forming plans of many more in imagination. 

He defcribes his fituation in the palace of his great protector 
C. Alex. Albani, in the following manner: ‘* I have nothing 
todo (in the way of obligation or conftraint) but to vifit the 
Cardinal in the afternoon, at his magnificent villa, which fur- 
paffes every thing, that has been attempted even by monarchs, 
in modern times. The palace, where | have my apartments in 
in the city *, is fituated in the moft beautiful part of Rome; | 
have the fineft profpect in the world! From my windows my 
eye wanders through the gardens and ryins of Rome and of its 





* The Cardinal gave him four apartments, but the Abbé furnifhed 
them at hisown expence, This is ufual among the Roman nobility: 
they have vaft palaces, and extenfive chambers; but within thele 
edifices, look like places uninhabited, fo {cantily are they furnifhed. 
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environs, and takes in an ample view of the villas of Frefcati 
and Caftel-Gandolfo. At this Jatter place the Cardinal has a 
feat on the fea-fhore, where I often retire and pafs many de- 
lightful hours of tranquillity and meditation.” In the fame 
frain is a letter he wrote from the Cardinal’s feat at Porto 
q Anzio, four months before his death. Here, my friend, is 
the (weet retreat, where I tulfte the pure pleafures of retirement ; 
and how happy fhould I be to enjoy them with you! to walk 
with you, removed from anxiety and care along this beautiful 
and peaceful coaft, from whofe verdant hills planted with 
myrtles I take in a profpeét of nature, in her moit elegant and 
ftately afpects, or, fitting under the portico of the ancient 
Temple of Fortune, behold, at my eafe, the foaming furges of 
the tempeftuous ocean. A month’s refidence in fuch a place, 
where nature and art exhibit the moft enchanting fcenes, raifes 
the mind from the languor that oppreffes it amidft the noife and 
tumult of the crowded city, gives a new fpring to the mental 
powers and furpaffes infinitely the vain pomp and fplendour of 
Courts.” 

WINKELMANN’s reputation as a connoifleur and a man of 
learning was fo great, that he was not only efteemed by all the 
men of diftinction in Italy, who were patrons or lovers of the 
arts and fciences, but was invited fucceffively to an honourable 
and advantageous fettlement at Vienna, . Berlin, Dryefden, 
Brunfwick, Hanover, and Gottingen: but having fucceeded 
the Abbé Venuti, in the year 1763, as Prefident of the Anti- 
guities of the Vatican, he found himfelf in fuch an honourable, 
eafy and independent fituation, that he renounced al] the offers 
that had been made to him from thefe and other quarters. All the 
Englifh, French, and German travellers addrefled themfelves to 
him; and many of their characters are freely fketched in thefe 
letters, His very unfavourable account of the late Lord Balti- 
more, was given in our Review for May lait: Art. WINKEL- 
MANN’S, Hiffory of the Fine Arts, p. 377. 

He fpeaks in very high terms of Lord Stormont and Sir 
William Hamilton, to whole tafte, learning, and merit he does 
juftice. Some of their North-Britifh noblemen do not come 
fo well off. Our Abbé is in general a greater admirer of 
the Englifh * than of any other nation; but he cenfures feveral 
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* «© Would you believe ir,’’ (fays Winkelmann in one of bis letters 
to M. Franken) ‘* they (the Englif) are the only nation that are wife 
and folid : what difmal and forry perfonages are our German noble- 
men who travel, when compared with the Englith?” He does not 
however always fpeak of the Englith in this firain. He always wrote 
ashe felt; but he did not feel aiwaysin the fame manner, even with 
relpect to the fame objects. 
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individuals, with a fpirit of fatire that favours of afperity, 
There are alfo anecdotes of Englifh travellers, ftill alive anq 
well, which the Editor of this Work might and ought to have 
fupprefied ; becaufe they may be difagreeable to the perfons con- 
cerned, and are of no confequence to the public. But the Abbé 
was lively, loquacious, and frank, and every thing that came 
into his head and imagination fell into hts pen, when he was 
writing to his friends. He feems to hold the French in little 
efteem, though he makes the exceptions, that impartiality and 
candour require, when they fpeak loudly. We fay when they 
{peak loudly ; for if they don’t bawl, the Abbé is too much an 
Antigallican to hear them. He critictzes Count Caylus fevere- 
ly in fome places, and he applauds him in none: he however 
{peaks, with high encomiums, of feveral Frenchmen he had met 
with at Rome. His account of the well-known Mr. /Vortley 
Montague, with whom be was perfonaliy acquainted, is very juft, 
and there is, towards the end of the fecond volume, a cus 
rious letter of this-ftrange, excentric, Ingenious man to the 
Abbé, concerning the places where porphyry is found, and 
aif» concerning the monuments of porphyry difcovered among 
the ruins of Keypt. 

The reigning Prince of Brunfwick, the Prince of Mecklens 
burg (brother to the Queen), and the reigning Prince of An- 
halt Defiau, are highly celebrated in feveral of thefe letters, 
<¢ The Prince of Anhalt (fays our Abbé) is one of the greateft 
Princes 1 know: 1 fee in him a fage, born for the good ot hu- 
manity, at leaft for the happinefs of his fubje&s. He would 
deferve a crown, if crowns were appointed for thofe who de- 
ferve well of mankind: I live with him here (at Rome) on 
the moft familiar footing of friendfhip.” But the perfon he 
{peaks of with the greatett ardour of praife, is the Count ce 
Firmian, Chancellor of the Duchy of Milan, whom he re- 
prefents as the greateft, wifeft, moft learned and humane 
nobleman he had ever met with. The Abbé is one of thole 
warm and hone{t hearted men, who neither withholds praile 
nor blame, where he thinks them due,—and fometimes he is 
chargzeadle with a certain degree of exaggeratien in both. 

The following pafiages will make the Reader further ac- 
quainted with the character and feeling$ of our Author. “1 
thank you {fays he to a Saxon friend) for your affectionate 
letter. I fhall not renew. the forrow your heart has felt by the 
lofs of your excellent Lady; but I muft tell you, friend, that 
eternity and its profpedis are the only true confolation of man: 
every thing elfe is but the pleafure of a moment: hope therefore 
of fomething more ftab!e ought to lie deep and firm in the hu- 
man heart. God has taken irom you a fource of fatisfaétion in 
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depriving you of a worthy partner; but he has delivered you 
from the anguifh you felt, by being a fpectator of her painful 
and incurable fufferings. ‘There are few evils without compen- 
fation. I never was a woman-hater, as fome have reprefented 
me; but my circumftances and ftudies kept me always at a 
gitance from conjugal bonds, and this continence has given, pers 
hans, additional vigour and energy to my mind in the line of 
fudy and occupation I have been purfuing.” 

To Baron Riedbezel—he writes thus: ** Oh, how I long for 

our arrival ! our converfations wi!l have no limits—no end. 
We fhall vifit the Quirinal, Caftello, Tivoli, and the Villa Ma- 
donae Dry bread and herbs-with you will be more delicious 
than the table of the Cardinal. I'll rife, with my friend, above 
all that the world efteems great, and wander in imagination ae 
long the banks of the lliffus and the Eurotas. We will con- 
templat: together eternal beauty, embellifhed by friendfhip. 
It is a great and important truth, my friend, that a fingle mo- 
ment of internal fatisfaction is preferable to the immortal fame of 
future ages.” 

In a letter to his learned friend M. Franken of Drefden, we 
find the following fentimental paflages: ** 1 wilh I could pour 
out my whole foul upon the paper, in return for the charming 
letter | have received tion you this moment. J call up all my 
feeling to enjoy your friendfhip. My life here is active and lz- 
borious beyond what I can exprefs, or you can conceive: but 
the feufon of reft wiilcome, at length, in thofe maniions whee 
we fhall furcly meet and enjoy all the fweets of mutual friend- 
fhip: when I think of this, a iccret pleafure diffufes itfelf through 
my foul, aod I fhed tears of joy.—l1 fhall {peed my way to thefe 
maniions, light and difengaged, as I came into the world, I 
confecrate tne tears, which 1 fhed at this moment, to that fub- 
lime iviendiaip which I have found in you, and which I con- 
fider as an «ipanation from the Eternal Source of Love:”- —— 
This letter was written about four mouths before M, WINKEL# 
MANN’s untimely end, 

The bencvolence and philanthropy of our Abbé did not pre- 





vent his teatine his adverfaries fometimes with a confiderable 
device of Kecone's and afperity. Lord Kaims, in bis Sketches 
Of ise Hifkovy ot Alan, having laid it down as a principle, that 


deipoitim was the oviy caufe of the decline of the arts in Greece, 
odferves, that Winke!mane had not perceived shes caufe, and 
fovied Gut for others, ridiculous enough, in V. Paterculus. This 


decition of his lordihip is inconfiderate and ili-founied. The 
inzenious Séetcber ought to have perceived, that Winkelmana. 
did uot difcr cllenuatly from bim with reipect to the odjeét in 
guctiion, No man wes a greater enihytiait for Libery than 
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Winkelmann ; and no man was more perfuaded of the influence 
of freedom and independence upon the fuccefsful purfuit of the 
fublime and the beautiful in the fine arts: but he knew human 
nature too well to attribute the decline of the arts to defpotifm 
alone. Defpotifm, indeed, contracts and degrades the mind- 
but, under the fhade of liberty, luxuriance of fancy, and an ay 
moderate paffion for novelty, may give rife to falfe and vicious 
refinements ; and the arts fuffer in both thefe ways. The views 
of Winkelmann on this fubject were much more extenfive than 
thofe of Lord Kaims, and nothing is more ridiculous than to 
hear this Author maintaining, that the Abbé drew his ideas, with 
refpet to the decline of the arts, from V. Paterculus. No fuch 
thing truly.—He drew them from a rich fund of genius, im- 
proved by an affiduous ftudy of the Greek and Roman authors 
in the original languages, and a very extenfive acquaintance 
with the fprings and powers, the feelings and paffions of human 
nature. Upon the whole, it feems, that thefe two ingenious 
men had no very high opinion of each other; for Winkelmann 
fpeaks in the moft harfh and contemptuous manner of the Eles 
ments of Criticifm, which he confiders as the babbling of a puny 
metaphyfician; and particularly of the chapter concerning Beauty, 
in that work, which, he fays, an inhabitant of Greenland might 
have compofed.—Thefe gentlemen appear to have been both in 
a fit of ill-humour, when they judged each other. 

The Abbé had certainly his fulky moments; but perhaps 
there never was a heart, that felt the power and pleafures of 
friendfhip with more purity and rapture than his did. His let- 
ters to the very ingenious and amiable M. Fue/s/i, in the fecond 
volume, fhew this in the moft convincing manner. His letters 
to Gefner are as paftoral, blooming, and full of amenity as the 
the fweet ftrains of that immortal poet. ‘* I have received (fays 
he at the conclufion of one of thefe letters) an account of the 
Brutus of Hirzel, which enables me to form a clear idea of that 
noble production. I long to read it on the fpot where I feek for 
the veftiges of Brutus and of celeftial liberty. Thefe produc- 
tions will be eternal monuments of the ignominy of our German 
princes, who are difgufted when they hear any thing read in 
their native language. The frivolous French have fpoiled and 
corrupted every thing. I wifh you had not read my letters 
to any body but Fuefsli—for there was but little in them—fuch 
letters, addrefled to you from Rome, refembie thips that return 
from Peru without a cargo; and when they are read to others, 
the writer feems like an actor, who appears upon the ftage 
only to make a bow to the fpectators, and then retire.” 

WINKELMANN, and his fublime idol MEnGs, get certainly 
often into the clouds when they defcant upon Beauty: if —_ 
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be acknowledged that they are fplendid clouds, it is neverthelefs 
certain, at leaft with refpect to us, that they dazz'e even to 
blindnefs. Gefner was in our cafe: he had read Mengs’s 
Thoughts concerning Beauty, and Tafte in Painting *: He found his 
definition and defcription of beauty obfcure, and he exprefled to 
our Author his delire of a clearer explication of the matter. 
What do you think, curious reader, was Winkelmann’s anfwer ? 
It was fhortly this: ** My dear friend, I cannot blame you for 
defiring a more exact explication of the idea of Beauty; never- 
thelefs, this is requiring too much. Mengs was fenfible of the 
difficulty of communicating a clear and palpable notion of this 
object, which no writer has ever yet been capable of giving; 
but the {ketch or image he has given of it is fo fublime, that I 
could never read it without emotion, and I thank heaven that it 
has endowed man with fuch depth of thought.” All this is very 
ood for thofe that have been, or may be, initiated into the 
fanctuary of beauty and the myfteries of virté; and we are per- 
{uaded that the human mind is fo conftituted as to be capable of 
receiving, from certain external forms, fentiments, or feelings, 
that baffle analyfis and fpurn definition, and which we call grace, 
beauty, and perfection ;—but why then attempt the analyfis, and 
hold forth the cloudy definition ? We do not mean to difcourage 
inquiry on this fine and delightful fubject; and we do not def- 
pair to fee it one day illuftrated with not lefs tafte and feeling, 
and with ftill more accuracy and precifion, than we have yet ob- 
ferved in the beft writers who have treated it: Butwe are mortal 
enemies to jargon, however metaphyfical and folemn its afpe& 
may be, and both Mencs and WINKELMANN flide frequently 
into this jargon, without perceiving it t+. They feem to have 
received fome flafks of neétar from Apollo, of which, like thirfty 
Germans, they have drank deep, without confidering what their 
heads would bear, or knowing that the liquor, which only ree 





* Thefe Thoughts, together with a very ingenious treatile, entitled, 
General Rules for judging concerning Painters, their ProduGtions, and the 
Degree of Improvement at which they have arrived, have been tran- 
flated into French, and were publifhed at Amfterdam (1. e. Paris) la 
year, unde: the title of Ocwures du Chevalier Ant. Raphael Mengs. 

+ There is neverthelefs, ia that work of Mencs, now mentioned, 
a treafure of excellent and traly philofophical ideas; and we fee the 
man of genius even amidft the obfcurity of his metaphyfical invefti- 
gations. But he is very far from being ob{cure a/ways or even gene- 
rally, There is great perfpicuity, folidity, and judgment, as well 
as proofs of extenfive knowledge, in his T/oughts on Painting, and 
in his Rules for judging of Arciits.\—For our account of the Works, 
and the Life of Mengs, by the Chevalier d’Azara, fee Keview ter 
Auguit 1721, and the Appendix following. 
| Srefoes 
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Srefhes the immortals, is ftrong enough to intoxicate mane Thyg 
they have got Platonically tipfy ; but there is no harm done: 
dulce eft defipere inloco,—they rave elegantly ; and thofe whofe fpi- 
rits are are not exalted by a cheerful glafs, are, generally fpeak- 
ing, infipid when they are fober. ‘This latter is never the cafe 
of ourtwoGermans. The upfhot of the matter is, that until 
we come at clearer theoretical notions of Beauty than have yet 
been exhibited, we muft content ourfelves with examining the 
objets whofe contemplation excites its fenfation in the mind, 
‘Take the pupil of nature and virtd from the myftical philofophy 
of Plato, and carry him to nature in her faireft and nobleft 
forms, and from thence to the works of the ancient artifts; to 
the productions of Raphael, Corregio, Mengs, Welt and Rey. 
nolds, and the landfcapes of Claude Lorrain, Pouffin, and Lou- 
therberg ;—there let him look, combine, compare, and feel ;— 
and then, though he never may be able to define Beauty, he will 
certainly know within himfelf what it is, and what it is not— 
Quod nequeo difcere et fentio tantum. 

WINKELMANN had a certain opinion concerning the beauty of 
the fexes, which the ladies will not judge orthodox, and the 
gentlemen, if they are civil, will ftill lefs adopt, and of which 
they, perhaps, alone can judge fairly, who have no fex at all; 
which feems to have been pretty nearly the cafe of our Abbé, 
After having obferved, that in the clafies of inferior animals the 
male is a’ways (he ought to have faid generally) more beautiful 
than the female, he proceeds audacioufly, and affirms, that the 
fame rule holds good in the human {pecies. § In all cities (fays 
he) there is a greater number of fine men than of fine women: I 
never faw fuch great beauties in the perfonof a woman, as I have 
obferved in our fex. Whatcharacter of beauty does any woman 
poffefs, that is not vifible in fome man? You muft not allege 
againft me the charms of the female breaft; for the beauty of 
this is of fhort duration, and nature did not defign this part for 
beauty, but for utility (why not forboth Mr. Winkelmann? ), even 
for the nourifhment of the offspring ; and of confequence it cane 
not remain beautiful.’ True, but becaufe a rofe fades, does this 
prove that it never had any bloom or beauty ?—However, let us 
proceed ; what follows is more worthy of attention. * Beauty 
exifts in man in an advanced age, and it may be faid of many 
hoary heads, that they are truly beautiful; but I never heard of 
a beautiful old woman.’—-No! Let us fee:—at firft fight there 
appears to be fomething plaufible in this remark ; but it requires 
and deferves difcuffion. Beauty in the fexes is not the /ame in 
its nature, its forms, proportions, expreffion and colour, though 
jt may have fome common characters in both, Vigour and ener- 
gy are the diftinctive characters of mafculine beauty: Elegance, 
delicacy, 
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delicacy, foft expreffion, roundnefs and finenefs of contour, and 
atender bloom, are the peculiar lines of female beauty. Age is, 
indeed, more detrimental to thefe, than to the ftrong features of 
mafculine beauty: the former exhale like an aerial vapour ; the 
Jatter, though altered by years, leave noble remains, that render 
even the ridged front of old age vencrabie, Again, we judge 
with lefs feverity of the beauty of men, becaufe beauty is not 
the principal quality upon which we value them, and their ta- 
Jents and virtues, when they are endowed with any that are see 
markable, add an imaginary dignity even to their igure; where- 
as the fex, too generally fpeaking, attract by their beauty alone 
(whether through their or our fault, we fhall not decide); and 
therefore we are lefs indulgent perhaps towards them on this ar- 
ticle. Be this as it may, we have feen feveral fine old women, 
though we acknowledge that they began to look fomething like 
men. 

We muft copy the following paffage of one of our Author’s 
letters to Mr. Fuefsli, as it may ferve asa hint to our country~ 
men who travel ; though it is very abfurd in M. WINKELMANN 
or any one elfe to judge of the manners of a people by thofe of a 
few individuals. © ‘Ihe amiable Baron de Riedefel has vifited 
every corner of Sicily. His defcripiion of the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter at Girgenti is excellent He praifes warmly the Si- 
cilians for their hofpitality ; from whence it would appear that 
all travellers donot meet with the fame kind of reception, for the 
Englifh do not agree with Riedefel on this head. No wonder: 
they enter into the houfes ftiff as ftakes, their beads and eyes 
clouded with fplenetic vapours, as if they had no fenfation of the 





pleafures of life, and as if joy and amenity were foreign to their 


nature. Howcan a holt opena well-pleafed and hofpitable heart 
to fuch cold, referved, and filent guefts? I was lately in com- 


pany with fome Englifh noblemen, one of whom was My Lord 





5 -. andl affure you, that during the three hours that we 
were together, not one of thefe gentlemen deigned to {mile.’ 

We find frequent mention in thefe letters of the famous Baron 
Stofch, whofe name is:fo well known among the literati and the 
connoifleurs of the prefent age. One of the firft performances 
that difcovered the merit of WINKELMANN as an excellent 
fcholar and a man of tafte, was his learned Delcription of 
the Collection of antient Gems, made by that celebrated 
antiquary, This colle&tion*, together with an Atlas conlift- 


ee 





—_ 


* The cabinet of B. Stofch was one of the firft in Europe. The 
gems alone (including fome impreflions of rare antiques taken in 
pafte) amounted to the number of two thoufand five hundred. 
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ing of 380 volumes, and valued formerly at 24,000 -crowne 
(ecus a’ Allemagne) were fold to the King of Pruffia by Mr. Muz- 
zel Stofch, a man of tafte and great merit, who inherited them 
of his uncle, together with a precious collection of medals and 
drawings of the greateft mafters, and a noble library, 

We thould be glad toknow who, and where, is the pofleffor of 
a Venus, difcovered by an Englifh gentleman at Rome (Mr, 
Jenkins), about twenty yearsago, ¢ This ftatue (fays our Au- 
thor) furpaffes all the other Venujfes, even the Venus of Florence, 
and is a production worthy of the chifel of Praxiteles. It is fo 
perfectly well preferved that it does not want even a finger; and 
its beauty is fo enchanting, that it would be worth while tocome 
to Rome to {ee it alone.’ 

Thefe entertaining letters have carried us imperceptibly beyond 
the bounds that we ufually prefcribe toour accounts of works of 
this kind. They are terminated by a very ingenious and inte- 
refting letter of M. Fuefsli, addrefled to the German tranflator 
of Mr. Webb's Refearches concerning the Beauties of Painting. This 
letter, from which we have here only extracts, contains an ad- 
mirable defcription of the moft famous ftatues, antient and 
modern, as alfo of the moft capital pictures that are to be feen 
at Rome. It muft give high pleafure to connoifleurs, and may 
ferve as-a rich fource of inftruétion to young artifts. We have 
rarely met with greater powers of defcription, than this excel- 
lent Coxnoifleur difplays through the whole of this letter, and 
more efpecially in bis account of the famous groupe of Niobein 
the Villa Medicis, of the Hermaphrodite, in the Villa Borghefe, 
and of the land{cape-ftile of Claude Lorrain. 





Art. VII. 

Les Confefions de F. fF. Rouffau, Suivies des’ Reveries du Promeneur 
Sclitaire, i.e. ‘The Conteflions of J]. J. Rousseau, to which are 
fubjoined the Reveries (or rather the Sublime Ravings) of a Soli- 
tary Walker. In 2 Volumes, with the Title of Geneva. 1782. 


HO is the man (we were going to fay the mifcreant) 

that has expofed to the light of noon-day this ftrange 

mixture of fecret, perfonal hiftory, with the wild but fometimes 
ingenious effufions of an over-heated brain? They rather de- 
ferved oblivion, and if poor Roufieau was foolifh enough to 
write them, no hone{t or humane man would have been fordid 
or malignant enough to publifh them. It was perchance fome 
greedy French bookfeller, or fome tool of the Pariftan philo- 
fophers. It looks rather like a publication of the latter, whe by 
ways and means have got hold of the manulcript; for the anec- 
dotes of thefe philofophers, which were fuppofed to make a con- 
: jiderable 
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| Rjerable part of the long-expected Memoirs of Rouffeau’s Life 


(and the dread of whofe appearance had made the whole fect 


| tremble), are entirely left out of this hiftory, in which we fee 


Roufleau only expofmg HiMSELF. He fpeaks, indeed, in his 
walks, which form the S—Econp PArtT of this Work, of the 
perfecutions he had to fuffer from thefe pretended fages ; he de- 
{cribes the attacks, fometimes imperious and violent, fometimes 
alluring and infidious, always fophiftical and deftitute of evi- 
dence, that they made upon his principles of morality and reli- 
gion: but we have none of thole particular fadis, that Rous- 
sEAU is known to have colleéted, and which he has, more than 
once, reprefented as containing a myftery of iniquity. 

St. Auguftin, who publithed his confe/fions, {pared himfelf as 
Jittle as our Author has done, and if he edified the Saints by his 
fincerity, he entertained the wags by his materials,—for very 
fippery {tories indeed he had to tell. Rousseau is therefore 
miltaken, when he fays, at fetting out, that he has formed an 
enterprife without example. It is true the citizen of Geneva 
has followed amore extenfive plan than the Bifhop of Hippo, 
for he tells us every thing he has done, even to the ftealing of an 
apple; but there are certainly many of his materials that will 
entertain no cla{s of readers, and we are often difgufted at that 
jelf-importance in this honeft man, which makes him think, 
that every little ftory, that regards himfelf, or his aunt, or his 
coufin muft be interefting to the public. It muft be confefled, 
that very trivial facls receive a feafoning from RoussEAv’s man- 
ner of difhing and fending them up; but that is really but a very 
middling entertainment, in which the merit of almoft all the 
difhes depends upon the fauce;—and this is palpably the cafe 
with the intellectual and moral entertainment, to which we are 
invited to fic down in the Work before us. 

This we obferve only, with reipect to the Cozfeffions, which 
are comprifed in fix books and fill 300 pages. In regard to 
the reveries or folitary walks, which fill little more than a third of 
that fpace, though they alfo contain many infipid and vulgar anec- 
dotes, fuch as may happen to every barber’s boy who carries home 
the wig that his mafter has drefled, yet they exhibit entertain- 
ment of a higher kind, of which we fhall give, in their place, 
fome fpecimens, that will diminifh the unfavourable impreifions, 
which thefe confeffions may produce. 

Since thefe Confeffions have been publifhed, we fhall not pafs 
them over in filence ; becaufe fame account of the private hiftory 
of this extraordinary man may be an object of curiofity; tho’ 
the whole account, as it here lies before us, muft certainly pro- 
duce fatiety. There are very few men, whole whole lives are fit 


to be exhibited to public view. 
Mm 2 J.J. 
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J. J. Rousseau was born at Geneva (which is now a prey 
to the fatal confequences of his romantic principles) in the year 
1712. His father was a watch-maker, a man of parts, who 
had been liberally educated, as is very frequently the cafe with 
the tradefmen of that city. This man read romances with his 
fon, almoft without interruption, until the boy had arrived at 
his 8th year. Plutarch’s Lives fucceeded the romances: * And 
by thefe (fays he) and the converfations, they occafioned between 
my father and me, was formed within me, that free republican, 
proud, invincible fpirit, that could bear no yoke, and which has 
tormented me through the whole courfe ot my life, even in cir. 
cumftances the leaft adapted to its exertion.’ ‘ [ looked upon 
myfelf as a Greek or a Roman: I became the perfon whofe life 
I read ;—the recital of ftriking inftances of intrepedity and con- 
ftancy of mind made my eyes fparkle, and gave the tone of 
thunder to my voice. One day, while I was telling, at table, 
the ftory of Scevola, I frighted the company almoft out of their 
wits, by laying hold of a chafing-difh to act the part over 
again.’ 

He was, neverthelefs, a good boy, was carefully educated, 
and had good examples about him, as he tells us the moment 
after. ‘I had, indeed, /ays he, the defeéts incident to this early 
period of life: I was a prattler, a glutton, and fometimes a liar, 
I made no fcruple of pilfering fruit, fweet-meats, and eatables ; 
but I never took pleafure in doing mifchief, in accufing my 
play-fellows, or in tormenting flies or any other animals. [ 
however recal to my memory, my having once pifled in the tea- 
kettle of Mrs. Clot, one of our neighbours, when the old Lady 
was atchurch. I even confe/s, that when I think of this, I ftill 
fall a Jaughing ; for Mrs. Clot, though no bad fort of woman, 
was a grumbler of the firft order. Here then I have given a 
fhort, but faithful hiftory of the mifdemeanors of my in- 
fancy.’ 

When he was getting out of infancy, he was deprived of the 
prefence of his father, who had been obliged to retire from Ge- 
neva to Nion, on account of a quarrel he had with an officer. 
On this occafion his uncle Bernard, who became his guardian, 
fent him with his own fon, to board with M. Lamberciers mi- 
nifter of a village, who was to inftruét them in Latin and other 
branches of {chool-education. Nothing certainly can be more 
trivial than the events of this period, and yet we are told they 
had a predominant influence upon the fentiments and character 
of this old man during the whole courfe of his life. We fhall 





abridge the account of a whipping, which Rouffeau received 


(probably on his pofteriors) from Mrs. Lambercier, the {chool- 
mafter’s fifter, becaufe it gives occafion to fome very fisgulat 
feflexions. © Mrs. Lambercier had for us, Jays he, a maternal 
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affection, but fhe had alfo over us the authority of a mother, 
and carried it fo far as to punifh us when we deferved it. A’‘ter 
many threatnings, fhe at length inflicted corporal chaftifement, 
and though the apprehenfion of this punifhment was terrible, 
its execution was fo far from being fo, that it excited in me a 
new degree of affeétion for the perfon who inflicted it.. I found 
in the pain, and even in the fhame, excited by this chaftifement, 
a mixture of fenfuality, which left behind it rather a defire than 
an apprehention of being punifhed again by the fame hand, [ 
even longed for a repetition of this correction, and | would cer- 
tainly have done fomething to deferve it in order to obtain it, 
had not my affection for Mrs. Lambercier, and my fear of of 
fending her reftrained me. No doubt, fome inftindtive per- 
ception of her fex was at the bottom of this defire; for the 
fame correction from the hand of her brother would not at all 
have pleafed me. —-Who would believe that this punifhmenr, 
inlited upon me in my ninth year, fixed the tenor of my pro- 
penfities, defires, paffions, and character for the reft of my life, 
and fixed rt in a line or direction, contrary to that which it ought 
naturally to have produced: though the fire of paffion was 
kindled, my defires were fo little inftructed, that they acquiefced 
in what I had already experienced, and fought no other gratifi- 
cation.” § With the warmeft conftitution, which burned with 
fenfuality even from my birth, I kept myleif pure from all 
blemifo until the time of life when the coldeft complexions, and 
the moft tardy and backward propeniities, develope their ardour.’ 
‘ The following pages are a glaring contradiction to this afirm- 
ation, and though the female connexions of this odd mortal, 
this aggregate of contradictions, are defcribed with a certain 
decency of phrafe, they fhew, through this gauze, proceedings 
and objects which we have no inclination to exhibit to our 
Readers, 

All thefe things took place before Roussrau had paffed his 
12th year, and they filla great number of tirefome pages full 
of repetitions, trifles, and contradictions, which are {carcely 
rendered fupportable by fome juft and interefting reflexions. He 
was then bound apprentice to an attorney, who turned him off on 
account of his negligence; afterwards to an engraver, whofe 
profeffion he liked, but whofe tyranny and feverity led him to 
contract {trong habits of lying, idlenefs, and thievery. He ftole 


_ almoft every thing but money ; and he gives usa long ftring of 


reafons for his abftinence from this kind of theft, fuch as the 
impreffions of education, the fear of infamy, and the gallows, 
and fo on. But one.of his curious reafons for not ftealing 
money, is, that it is almoft good for nothing. ‘ To make ule 
of money, /ays he, we muft cheapen, buy, pay well, and be ill 
ferved. I want fomething good in its kind; for money I am 
Mm 3 fure 
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fure to have it bad: I buy dear a frefh ege and find it fhale ; I 
love good wine, but if I purchafe it from a wine merchant, I am 
fure it will be abominable. And if I will abfolutely be well 
ferved, what cares, what perplexities affail me? I muft pro- 
cure friends and correfpondents, give commiffions, write, go 
come, wait, and all this often to be duped! So that I had no 
temptation to fteal money: a fingle fheet of paper, proper for 
defigning, tempted me more, wh.n I was in my apprenticefhip, 
than a fum of money that would have procured mea ream, 
This oddity is conneéted with one of the fingularities of my 
character, which has had fuch a remarkable influence on my con- 
duct, that it is neceflary to be more explicit on this head. I have 
very warm paffions ; and while they are in motion, nothing can 
equal my impetuofi‘y: In thefe monients, neither reftraint, nor 
refpect, nor fear, nor decency, have any hold upon me; | am 
cynical, impudent, violent, and intrepid; neither fhame can 
check, nor danger affright me.—Except the object that then 
occupies me exclufively, the whole univerfe is nothing to me: 
but ail this is only the bufinefs of a moment, and the fucceeding 
one throws me into a ftate of annihilation, But take me in a 
calm moment, and then | am ali indolence and timoroufnefs ite 
felf: every things alarms me; every thing difcourages me; the 
buzzing of a fly fcares me; a word that I muft pronounce, 
getture terrifics my lazinefs, fear and fhame domineer over me 
to fuch a degree, that I fhould be glad to hide myfelf from 
every human eye. If Iam obliged to act, I know not what to 
do: If I am obliged to fpeak, 1 know not what to fay: and if 
any one looks at me, | am difconcerted. When I grow warm, 
T can fometimes exprefs myfelf well, and find words in abun- 
dance; but in ordinary converfation I am totally barren; I can- 
not find a phrafe, and therefore it is to me unfupportable, be- 
caufe I am obliged to fpeak.’ Poor man! 

Roufleau did not ferve out his time with the engraver, where 
(as he tells us himfelf) he bad fallen from the /ublimity of herot{m 
to the degradation of a worthle/s dog. This degradation was 
not, however, entire; for he had recourfe to readiny, to fill 
up the void that confumed his heart, and which neither the la- 
bours Of his profeflion, nor the amufements that fatished others, 
could fill. This cured him of feveral childifh propenfities and 
, low habits, and prefented to him objeéts that contributed to 
fave him from himfelf, and to ftem the torrent (thefe are his own 
exprefli.ns) of his growing fenfuality. © Thus (fays he) Lar- 
rived at my fixteenth year, reftlefs, difcontented with every thing 
and with myfelf, without an inclination for my profeffion, con 
fumed with defires, of which I knew not the true object, figh- 
ing, I knew not why—and carefling tenderly my tancies, for 
want of realities that better deferved my attachment.’ A 
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At this time the fear of chaftifement from his fevere mafter, 
prompted him to fave himfelf by flight. This opens a new fcene, 


) anda fingular one, which his defcription of its circumftances 


renders ftill more interetting than the circumftances themfelves, 
while feveral excellent reflections (for ’tis a ftrange head and 
heart!) cry mercy and indulgence for the follies that it exhi- 
bits. Returning too late to Geneva after an evening walk, and 
finding the gates fhut, he formed the defign of breaking his 
chain, and feeking his fortune elfewhere. Away he went, and 
under the influence of his dawning liberty, his imagination built 
enchanted caftles, and created the moft delicious phantoms of 
future felicity. However, even in this field of fancy, his defires 
were not immoderate, nor his views over ambitious: he fore- 
faw, indeed, every fource of pleafure pouring forth its ftreams at 
his feet, feafts, happy adventures, friends to ferve him, mif- 
trefles to pleafe him: * But, fays he, 1 did not want all this. 
The charms of a good fociety were fufficient. My mederation 
circum{cribed me within a narrow, but delicious fphere, where 
Icould be affured of ruling, My ambition was limited to one 
caftle; where I fhould be the favourite of the Lord and Lady of 
the manfion, their daughter’s /over, their fon’s friend, the pro- 
teftor of their neighbours. With this I fhould be contented; I 
fhould feek no more.” You may think Reader that he jokes, but 
we fay Ecce Homo ! 

In the mean time, he trotted from village to village, living 
upon the hofpitality of benevolent peafants. At length, in the 
territory of Savoy, he met with a curate (M. de Poxtverre) who 
received him well, talked to him of the heretics of Geneva, of the 
authority of the Holy Mother Church, ufed many arguments 
to convert him, and gave him a geod dinner. Civility and gra- 
titude prevented him from vigoroufly anfwering arguments that 
had fuch an engaging conclufion ; and he makes a long and in- 
genious apology for the weaknefs of his oppofition, or rather for 
his filence, and fome obfequious nods, that gave the curate hopes 
of his converfion. The curate, who had no other end in view 
but to gain a profelyte, fent him to Annecy to a Mrs. Warens, 
anew convert, who had fled from her hufband at Laufanne, 
and to whom the King of Sardinia had given a penfion, which 
was to be partly employed by her zeal in works of piety. The 
charms and qualities of this fingular and alluring fhepherdefs of 
wandering fouls are amply defcribed here ; and the Author muft 
have been warm, for he has certainly not been barren of words 
on the occafion. His firft interview with this Lady is, indeed, 
moft entertaining : his defcription of her perfon, is one of the 
moft animated pictures of interefting beauty and grace which 
we have ever met with; and her loving and gentle character, 
her fympathy with the unhappy, her inexhauttible goodnefs, her 
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decent gaictv, her amiable franknefs and candour, and the 
ferenity that reigned in her benevolent mind through ail the 
trials and viciffitudes of her life, are exprefled in the fineft lines, 
and with the richeft colouring. Yet this angelic creature, as ap- 
pears in the progrefs of thefe Confe/fions, condefcended to ads of 
humanity to her fteward, and alfo to our Author, which do not 
come within the moral {phere of beneficence. Here, however, 
our adventurer tell us, that her conduct was totally dz/interefted, 
and her motives pure, her compliances being no more than ge- 
nerous rewards for faithful fervice and attachment, which fhe 
beftowed without any views or feclings but thafe of benevo- 
lence. 

However that may have been, Rouffeau had hitherto no title 
to his Lady’s benevolence, and a youth of fixteen was, in the 
eye of fame, acritical object for this agreeable woman, in her 
28th year. She therefore fent him to Turin, to have his con- 
verfion to popery completed, by the ecclefiaftics of that city, 
This opens again a new fcene, which really deferves to 
be prefented to our Readers, The circumftances are fo 
much the more interefting, as’ we are fure that they are true, 
The Editor of this Work ought to have felected interefting 
facts and refl ctions from this manufcript, inttead of publifbing 
the whole. 

Away then he went to Turin, in company with a Mr, and 
Mrs, Sabran, to whofe care Mrs. Warens had committed him. 
* I was, at this moment, fays be, in the happiett fituation of 
mind and body, that I have ever found myfelf in the whole 
courfe of my life. Young, vigorous, healthy, fecure, full of 
confidence in myfelf and in others, I was juft in that tranfitory 
but precious period of i:f2, when its expanfive plenitude extends, 
2s it were, our being by all our fenfations, and embellithes all 
nature with the charm of our exiftence. Young defire, en- 
chanting hope, and fplendid projeéts, filled my mind.’ He 
pailed feven days in the moft delightful reveries and expectations 
between Annecy and Turin. And as he travelled through a 
beautiful country, his hopes and projeéts were of a rural kind; 
he fancied to himfelf paftoral fcenes of felicity, which he here 
defcribes with the pen of aGefner. When he arrived at Turin, 
the fumes of ambition got up to his brain: § I already looked 
upon myfelf as infinitely exalted above my former condition of 
an apprentice, and was far from apprehending that I was going 
to fail much below it.’ The fall, indeed, was terrible, and 
the vifionary land{cape was converted into a filthy mire. 

His fellow-travellers had defrayed his charges, but he was 
pbliged to reimburfe them, which exhaufted his {mall ftock, 
gud reduced him to a deftitute condition———He had, 
ag | howevers 
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however, letters to the heads of the feminary of the Catechu- 
mens, where he was to purchafe a fubfiftence, by the facrifice 
of his fincerity. His defcription of the place, of the iron crofs- 
bared gate, that was fut and double-locked, with a hideo 3 
clanzor on his heels as foon as he pafled the threfhold—of two 
yagabond Sclavonians, who called themfelves Jews, that were 
to be admitted with bim into the bofom of Mother-church, and 
of the emotions, fentiments, and conflicts, that pafled in his 
mind in this ditgufting period of his degradation, is curious and 
afecting. The reflections he makes on this occafion are va- 
rious and excellent. © The fopbifm by which I was undone 
(fays he) is a pretty general fource of illufion among men, who 
complain of the want of power, when it is too late to employ 
it. It is our fault if virtue is dificult; for if we were always 
provident and cautious, we fhould have rarely occafion for its 
painful exertions. But propenfities, which might be eafily 
overcome, meet with no refiftance; we yield to light tempta- 
tions, of which we defpife the danger: we fall imperceptibly 
into perilous fituations, which might have been avoided with 
little difficulty, but from which we cannot extricate ourfelves 
without heroic efforts, that we beho!d with terror; and at 
length, we fall into the abyfs, and complain tiiat God framed 
us fo weak and yielding. But, in the midit of our illufions and 
complaints, the Deity addrefflgs to our confciences the following 
language: | made thee too weak to deliver thyfelf from the 
abyfs, becaufe I made thee rong enough not to fall into it.’ 

Our poor adventurer got into the aby{s. He difputed a little 
with the Abbé’s, and then yielding, was fent to the inquifitor 
to obtain abfolution for the herefy in which he had been edu~ 
cated. He received about twenty florins for his apoftacy, which 
had been colle&ted from the fpcectators of the ceremony that ac- 
companied it. However, he got out of the ecclefiaftical prifon, 
and the keen fenfation of recovered liberty mace him, for a mo- 
ment, forget his mifery and his difgrace. The twenty florins 
appeared to him an inexhauftible treafure, and he formed new 
hopes as vifionary as the preceding, and as ignoble in 
the event. He ran about the city to fee the new fet of ob- 
jeQs it exhibited to his curiofity, and finifbed the fatigues of 
the day in a lodging he had hired for a penny a night, in the 
homely cabin of a foldier’s wife. The objects of magnificence 
and fplendor he faw at the Court and about the city, raifed in 
him only a ftupid admiration without exciting any defire.? The 
only thing, fays be, that excited my curiofity, when I faw the 
outfide of the Court, was to know, whether there was not fome 
Princefs within, who deferyed my homage, and with whom I 
might aé? a romance.’ 

Inftead 
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Inftead of a romance with a Princefs, he was employed jn 
the fhop of a certain Madame Bajfile, with whom his conneion 
was very tender, though pure and fentimental, and is here 
Jargely and warmly defcribed, with a pencil like Sterne’s, when 
he was not indecent. Turned out of this houfe by a jealous 
hufband, he returned to his old penny lodging, and was re. 
commended by the foldier’s wife to a domeftic, who recommend. 
ed him to the Countefs of Vercellis, into whofe fervice he was 
admitted upon a footing fomewhat higher than that of a livery- 
fervant. Here he told a lie, which tormented him through the 
whole courfe of his days, and which he now relates in all its 
circumftances with the bittereft and moft affecting expreffions 
of remorfe. The object was trifling—the theft was ignoble; 
but the lie was indeed, villanous: he had filched a ribbon, and 
when it was difcovered in his pofleffion, he laid the theft to the 
charge of Marion, an innocent and amiable girl of the family, 
and in prefence- of all the fervants aflembled, with a view to 
find out the tranfgreffor, he affirmed to her face that fhe had 
flolen the ribbon and given it to him. ‘The truth was, that he 
had ftolen it, with an intention to give it to her: but nothin 
can exceed his lively and pathetic defcription of his guilt, the 
motives that occafioned the lic, the innocent fimplicity of 
Marion, and the inextinguifhable remorfe of her unjuft ac- 
cufer, Roufleau left this houfe after the death of the Countefs, 
whofe laft moments, as here reprefented, would have lefta 
pleafing imprefiion of refpeét on the mind of the Reader, had 
not the relation been terminated by a ridiculous incident which 
excites laughter. 

In the fucceffion of his ideas and connections, Rouffeau had 
been hitherto, as he expreffes it himfelf, an Achilles or a Therfites, 
a hero, or a worthlefs dog. He met with a Mr. Gaime, who 
took pains to call him to reflection, to fhew him to himfelf, 
without difcouraging him on the one hand, or fparing his pride 
on the other. ‘ He drew tome (/ays he) a true picture of human 
life,—while he fpoke advantageoufly of my natural character 
and talents, he told me frankly, that they were not fikely to 
place me in the fun-fhine of fortune, though they might furnifh 
refources that would enable me to fupport the want of it. He 
lowered my admiration of human grandeur, by proving to me 
that thofe, who ruled others, were neither wifér nor happier 
than them,—and that if each individual could read what pafied 
in the hearts of all bis fellow-creatures, more would be feen 
difpofed to defcend, than afpiring to rife. He was the firft 
who gave me true ideas of moral beauty and virtue, which my 
flighty and high fwollen imagination had never contemplated or 
difcerned but in their extremes. -He made me perceive that the 
enthufiafm of fublime virtues was of little ufe in aaa = 
thol¢ 
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thofe who foared too high were moft expofed to fall, and that 
the even tenor of fmaller duties, well performed, required as 
reat {treneth as heroic deeds, and was attended with more 
eaceful and happy fruits, and that it was infinitely more eli- 
gible to obtain the e/feem of men, than to be fometimes the ob- 
jects of their admiration.’ Good \eflons ! had they been reduced to 
ractice. They, however, left profound traces in the. mind of 
our fublime vagabond, and were certainly a prefervative againft 
the temptations that aflailed him. 

He now entered into the family of the Count de Gouvon, firft 
Equerry to the Queen, and head of the illuftrious houfe of 
Solar. The fon of this nobleman, who was an Abbé, and a 
man of letters, raifed him from the ftate of domeftic, in which 
he was for fome time, to a better rank, or, at leaft, treated 
him as one in whom he might one day place confidence and 
employ in-a reputable fphere. He taught -him Latin, more or 
Jefs (for Roufleau never made any confiderable proficiency in 
that language), was pleafed with his capacity and genius, gave 
him inftruétions in the Belles Lettres, and particularly in Italian 
literature, in which our difciple made a great progrefs. Every 
thing in this new fituation had the moft promiling afpect with 
refpect to his future fortune: he was efteemed in the family uni~ 
verfally, was looked upon as a young man of whom the higheft 
expectations might be entertained, and was defigned to be em- 
ployed as a perfon of capacity and confidence, under fuch of 
the branches of that noble Houfe as might be promoted to em- 
baffies or minifterial departments. * But (fays he) thefe 
profpects were too folid for my head, which was always running 
after uncommon adventures: they required a long fubjeétion, 
and the plan appeared to me tedious and infipid, as I faw no 
woman concerned in it. That is the very circumftance that 
ought to have recommended it, if I had not been deftitute of 
common fenfe.’ In the mean time, what happened? A comi- 
cal fellow from Geneva called Bacle, fell in his way at Turin, 
and amufed him with his buffoonery and lively humour, He 
contracted fuch an attachment for this merry companion, that 
he refolved to break al] his prefent connections, and to fet off 
with him from Turin, for, —he knew not where. Accordingly, 
he neglected his duty, his profpects, and his benefaétors, got 
himfelr turned out of doors, and after having wandered from 
place to place with this vagabond, during fix weeks, he return- 
ed with fear, and almoft with defpair, to the houfe of Mrs. 
WVarens at Annecy, for whom he had ftill retained a tender 
affection, and of whom (a8 be had faid at parting from her) he 
confidered nimfelf as the pupil, the friend, if not the lover.— 
‘The lover, certainly, in the whole extent of that term. The 
paradoxical refinements of this pafiion in his brain, its ferment- 
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ation in the reft of his frame, the manner of living of this 
Dulkinea, with a thoufand trifling incidents, which are circum. 
ftantially related (that nothing, forfooth, which can contribute tg 
make this smportant perfonage, on atone. known may be con. 
cealed from the public) occupy a confiderable number of 
pages. 

Mrs. Warens formed fchemes for placing Rou/feau, who was 
now advanced in his tgth year. A relation of hers, M, 
D’ Aubonne, a man of parts and enterprize, who pafled through 
Annecy in his way to Turin, examined the young man at her 
requeft, and pronounced him fo deftitute of acquired knowledge, 
and fo fcantily furnifhed with parts and ideas, that he did not 
feem deftined for any thing more exalted than the curacy of a 
village. On this occafion Roufieau gives an account of his in- 
telleéts, which, no doubt, will furprize the Reader. By this 
account it appears, that he was as flow in thinking as he was 
quick and lively in feeling,—that he arranged his ideas with the 
greateft dificulty,—that he wrote with pain and labour, as the 
innumerable blots and corrections in his manufcripts, and the 
neceffity be was under of tranfcribing them four or five times 
before they went to the prefs, abundantly ‘teftify,—that the for- 
mation of a fingle period fometimes coft him three or four 
nights :—that he could never attain to the quick facility and 
readinefs which are effential to the epiftolary ftile, and that all 
his writings were carried on and finifhed by dint of labour 
flowly and painfully. Who will believe this who knows that 
bold thought and ftrong feeling force expreflion, nay force 
it rapidly? But our Author, it leems, was a fingular man, and 
unlike any otber individual of his fpecies ;: and to perfuade us 
of this (which is his favourite idea, his hobby horfe), we 
really believe that he fometimes tells fibs, without knowing it. 

Mrs Warens difappears for fome time: fome fecret views car- 
ried her fuddenly to Paris. During her abfence Roufleau wandered 
about from place to place, teaching mufic, of which, as yet, 
he knew very little, to gain a fubfiftence, that was {carcely 
fuch as kept him above fharp indigence. In the environs of 
Laufanne he met with a Greek bifhop, who was making a 
collection for the reftoration of the holy fepulchre, ‘The pre 
kite and our Author took a liking to each other, and our ad- 
venturer thus became affiftant and interpreter to the archman- 
drite of Jerufaiem. He would probably have vifited the Holy 
Land, had not the Marquis of Bonac, the French ambaflador 
at Soleure, perfuaded him to renounce this new employment, 
and taken bim into his houfe with a view to provide for him. 
Our pilgrim remained, however, but a fhore time with the 
Marquis 3» who, perhaps, on perceiving his impatience and ro- 


maniuck calt of mind, was fatished to get rid @f him, This 
he 
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he effe&ted by recommending him to an old Swifs Colonel at 
Paris, who fought a tutor for his nephew. This plan did 
not fucceed ; fo that after many attempts to find a fubfiftence, 
he returned back to his dear Mrs. Warens, who was now {fet- 
tled at Chamberry, and there, by her means, he obtained the 
lace of one of the writers or fecretaries, to a commiffion 
which the King of Sardinia bad appointed for furveying and 
taxing the lands. In this employment he applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of arithmetic and geometry, and feveral occafions 
were prefented of improving his mufical knowledge. In fhort, 
mufic became his paffion, and after having laboured two years 
ia bis {cribbling vocation, which was infipid and even difgult- 
ing by its circumftances, he refigned it, and became mutic. 
matter at Chamberry. ‘This change he had no reafon to re- 
pent @f: his income was rather increafed than diminifhed by 
his néW vocation, which, befides, introduced him into the beft 
company, where he was well received. Here he fpent near 
eight years in mufic, and the ftudy of modern philofophy, and 
in the moft intimate connexion with Mrs. /Varens, from 
which, however, he made digreffions that did little honour to 
his pretended delicacy of fentiment, At length a coldnefs took 
place between them, which ended in his removal to Lyons, 
where, by the recommendation of this lady, he was appointed 
tutor to the children of M. de Mabiy. Here the confeffions 
end; they go no farther than Roufleau’s goth year, and are 
terminated by an obfcure fentence, which infinuates, that there 
is fome reafon for carrying them no farther. © If my me- 
mory (fays he) is handed down to pofterity, it will then be 
know, what I had farther to fay, and why I now keep fi- 
ene 

We thal] give fome extracts from the walks and reveries in a 
fucceeding Review—and a farther account of this extraordinary 


man. | M. . thus for 


Art. VIII. 


Cofinographie Elémentaive divifée en parties Aftronomique et Geographique, 
&c,—The Elements of Cofmography, Aftronomical, and Geogra- 
phical, in which the principal Truths, in the Theory of Altrono- 
my, are made intelligible to thofe who are unacquainted with Ma- 
thematics. With Plates and Maps. Dedicated to the Duke 
d’Angouleme, by M. Mentelle, Hiftoriographer to the Count 
d'Artois, and Member of the Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres, in Rouen, 8vo. 78. fewed. Paris. 1782. Imported by 
Becket. 


, ‘HE judicious and ufeful elementary work here offered to 
- the public is divided into two parts. In the firft part, 
which treats of aftronomy, the Author relates bricly, but with 
much 
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much clearnefs, the principal phenomena of the folar fy ftem 
and fixed ftars; explains the laws of gravitation, and, as far 
as was practicable, without introducing mathematical demon. 
{trations or calculations, draws a diftin&t outline of the New. 
tonian theory. To this the Author has added a brief hiftorica} 
view of the progrefs of aftronomical knowledge, and a defcrip- 
tion of fome of the moft ufeful aftronomical inftruments, The 
method is clear,—the language is plain and perfpicuous,—and 
the treatife, on the whole, as a general popular view of aftro- 
nomy, has great merit. The geographical part of the work 
is drawn up with concifenefs, and includes only what is properly 
elementary in this branch of fcience. ‘I’his book may be made 
ufe of with great advantage, where the object is, to obtain a ges 
neral idea of aftronomy and geography, without entering into 
the {cientific labours of the {chools. a 





ArvT. IX. 


Lettres de Quelques Fuifs Portugais, Allemand et Polonsis a M. de Vol- 
taire,— Letters of certain Portuguefe, German, and Polifh Jews, to 
M. de Voltaire. With a fhort Commentary, extracted from a 
greater. The sth Edition revifed, corrected, and much enlarged, 
In 3 Volumes. 8vo. Paris, 1781. 


S we have formerly * taken notice of this work, written by 
A the ingenious Abbé Gueneé, we now only mention it to 
inform our Readers, that in the prefent edition it appears with 
many material corrections and editions; particularly a further 
juftification of Mofes and the Jewith law, againft the cenfures 
of Voltaire, in his Old Man of Caucajfus. RB. 





ART. X. 
Hiftoire Philofophique et’ Mi io des Eftabliffemens et du Commerce des 


Europeans dans les deux Andes. Par Guillaume-Thomas Raynal, 
8vo. 10 Vols, Geneva. 1781. Sold by ‘I’. Becke:, London. 


HIS great work, which has engaged fo general an atten- 

tion throughout Europe, and which, amidft the different 
opinions which men of different religions or political principles 
have formed concerning its doétrines, is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be the produ@tion of an eminent mafter, is now 
brought to aconclufion. In this edition, confifting of ten vo- 
Jumes, the two laft are new. In the ninth volume, the Author 
treats of the original fettlement and prefent ftate of Pennfylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia and Florida. This 





* See Review, Vol. XLI. p. 562. 
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yolume likewife contains a general view of the natural hiftory 
of North Ameria, with reflections on its prefent ftate with re- 
fpect to population, manners and commerce. Thefe reflections 
‘ntroduce a feries of obfervations on the prefent interefting con- 
teft between Great Britain and America, of which, as a fepa- 
rate work, an Englifh tranflation has been given, under the 
title of, The Revolution of America, printed for L. Davis: a publi- 
cation which we have already noticed, with fome intimation of 
a fufpicion, which then feemed to us well-grounded, but which 
now appears to have been taken up without fufficient founda- 
tion. —To this volume are prefixed the following tables: The 
fate of the French fifheries in Newfoundland, &c. The im- 
ports and exports between Great Britain and her Colonies, from 
1697 to 1773: The trade of North-America with the Weft- 
Indies, Africa, Great Britain, and the Continent of Europe, 
for the year 1769; and a general table of the fhipping of North- 
America for the fame year. This laft table contains fuch ufe- 


ful information, that we fhall lay it before our Readers. 
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The tenth and laft volume confifts entirely of general re. 
fieCtions on the following fubjects: religion, government, po- 
licy, war, naval affairs, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
population, taxes, public credit, the fine arts, philofophy, mo- 
rals, and the effeéts of the difcovery of America. In this 
part of the work, the Author unfolds his opinions at large, 
and without referve: and they are for the moft part fo ori. 
ginal and curious, and often fo contrary to the notions which 
are commonly received, that there is no doubt of their enga- 
ging a very confiderable fhare of the public attention, and con- 
fequently, on fome future occafion paffing again under our in- 
{pection. ‘This expectation, together with the great difficulty 
of making a felection from materials which are fo interefting 
throughout, induce us at prefent to content ourfelves witha 
general notice of thefe volumes. 

To this edition of the Abbé Raynal’s Hiftory is added, in 
quarto, an Atlas, drawn up on purpofe for the work, confift- 
ing of 49 maps; to which is prefixed a fucciné? analy/is, ex- 
plaining the maps, and enumerating the authorities on which 
they are conftructed. : z 
e 





ArT. XI. 


The following CORRESPONDENCE was intended for the Month of 
Fune, but came too late for Infertion. 


tT AL TY, 


ATURAL hiftory, which is now become doubly intereft- 
ing by its new alliance with chemiftry and experimental 
philofophy, fees its votaries multiply daily, and is culti- 
vated in Italy with unremitting ardour and fuccefs. A new 
production in this line has been lately publifhed at Turin and 
Milan under the following title, A/ineralogie Sicilienne, Daci- 
maftique et Metallurgique, &c. i. e. Sicilian, docimaftic, and 
metallurgical mineralogy, or an account of all the minerals con- 
tained in the ifland of Sicily, with a circumftantial defcription 
of.the mines and quarries, and a hiftory of all the works that 
have been carried on in them, both in ancient and modern 
times. To which is fubjoined, a Sicilian minero-hydrology, of 
a de(cription of all the mineral. waters of that ifland, together 
with 13 tables, containing the earths, ftones, falts, bitumens, 
metals, femi-metals, mineralizers, mineral waters hot and cold, 
which are known in Sicily. By the author of the Sicilian Li- 
tholocy. 8vo. Price 5 French livres. 1782. 
Lettres fur la Sicile et fur [Tile de Malte, &c. i. e. Letters 
concerning Sicily and the Ifle of Malta, written in the Years 


1776 and 1777, by Count pe Borcu, Member of feveral Aca- 
demies 
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demies, to the Count C. of V. and defigned as a Supplement 
to Mr. Brydone’s Travels in Sicily and Malta. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Turin, 1782. Price 11 French livres. Thefe letters contain 
fome new inftruétion; and Count Borcn has augmented the 
number of interefting obfervations made on this famous iflind 
by preceding travellers. This work is enriched with 27 
plates, engraven by Mr. Chr. De l’Acqua, of Vicenza, an ar- 
tit of the Arft rate; as alfo with three maps, which reprefent 
ancient and modern Sicily, and the environs of Mount Avtna. 
All thefe plates and maps were engraven after the original 
drawings of Count BorcH, except the view of the temple of 
FunozLucina, at Agrigentum, which is executed after the draw- 
ing of Mr. Ph. Hoekert, whofe productioas are well known to 
the connoifleurs. . 

Opufialt, 8c. i. e. Phyfico-Chymical Treatifis (Opufcula’, by 
M. Lanpriani. 8vo. Milan, 1781. The Chevalier LAN- 
DRIAN{ is an adept in experimental philofophy and chemiftry, 
and has already given the public feveral proofs of his know- 
ledge and talents in thefe combined walks of fcience, Of the 
five treatifes contained in the work before us, the firft exhibits 
an account of a machine invented by him, by means of 
which it may be known, at a fingle obfervation, how much 
rain has fallen in a day, as alfo the time and duration of its 
fall, The fecond contains a method of varnifhing butterflies 
and other infeéts, in order to preferve their form and colours. 
The fubjeét of the third is the converfion of all acids into one. 
The Author undertakes to demonftrate, that all acids may be 
changed into fixed air, z. ¢. into aerial acid ; and he concludes 
from thence, that the acid of fixed air ought to be confidered 
as the univerfal acid, The fourth treatife contains an account 
of all the difcoveries that have been hitherto made relative to 
that kind of fire which exifts in bodies, without giving any 
external mark of its prefence; this matter is illuftrared by new 
experiments and obfervations. In the fifth and laft, M. Lan- 
DRIANI fhews, that dephlogifticated air may be obtained not 
only from the nitrous acid, but alfo from the vitriolic, marine, 
and arfenical acids, 

Lezioni, &c. i. e. Letures on Diforders of the Eyes, for the 
Ule of the New Univerlity, founded by the King of Naples, 
in the Hofp tal for Incurabless By M. Micuaer Troja, 
Royal Profeffor in that Univerfity. 8vo. 403 Pages, with Iwo 
Plates. Naples, 1781.——The fixteen lectures, contained in 
this volume, are divided into three fe€tions. The fir treats 
of the anatomy of the eye, and of every part of it relative to 
vifion. The fecond, of the diforders incident to the external 
Parts that furround the globe of the eye. The third, of the 
diforders of the eye itfelf, and of its various membranes. 
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Rifleffioni, &c. i.e. Reflexions concerning the Inequality ob ferv- 
able among Men. By the Marquis F. A. GRiMauni. 3 vols, 
8vo. Naples.—Thefe reflexions contain interefting materials 
for a hiftory of man, whofe inequalities on diffimilar afpe@s 
this noble author confiders with refpect to his phy/fical, moral, 
and civil ftate. He has been carefully on his guard againft the 
ilufion of fancy and fyftematic prejudices in this philofophical 
tablature of human nature, which difcovers no common degree 
of fagacity, judgment and learning. 

Le Saros Meteorologique, ou Effai d’un nouveau Cycle pour le 
retour des Saifons. i. e. ‘The Meteorological SaRos, or an 
FE flay concerning a new Cycle of Seafons. By the Abbé 
Toa.po, Profeffor of Aftronomy at Padua. 15 pages ato, 
This very learned aftronomer, in the fecond edition of his me- 
teorological effay on the influence of the heavenly bodies, mentioned 
a curious difcovery he had made of a period in the return of 
the ieafons, or a feries, at the end of which the fame tempera- 
ture of feafons returns in regular revolutions. ‘The illuftration 
and proofs of this difcovery are contained in the fhort Memoir 
before us. Saros is the denomination of a period, among the 
ancients, of which the real duration is unknown, but which 
fome authors fuppofe to have been the period of eighteen years, 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, which brings back the eclipfes 
and inequalities of the moon in the fame order, and was for- 
merly employed to predic eclipfes. The Abbé ToaLpo has 
dound this period as important for the fcicnce of meteorology, 
as for that of aftronomy, as it has appeared to him to bring 
back, nearly in the fame order, dry and rainy, cold and warm 
years. This he proves by a table of obfervations, made from 
the year 1725 to 1781. ‘The refemblance of the three periods, 
contained in this fpace of time is remarkable. In the period, 
for example, between 1743 and 1760, there are 68 lunations 
or months marked as very moift, and in the fucceeding period, 
from 1761 to 1778, there is exactly the fame number of 
months marked in the fame way. ‘There are, indeed, fome- 
what fewer lunations fo marked in the firft of the three periods 
contained in this table, and this might bring up to the remem- 
brance of an objector the old proverb, that two /wallows do not 
make a fummer; our Abbé, however, tells us, that the firft fares 
or period refembles the two others, notwithftanding this {mall 
difference. 

The months that are marked as moderately moift, correfpond 
nearly with each other in the three periods. Of go lunations 
taken from each period there are more than 30 that agree per 
feétly in all the three. Our Author has more than once ob- 


ferved, that a ftorm, or a violent guft of wind has been a 
peate 
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peated at the end of 18 years and 11 days, which is the exact 
duration of the aftronomical period: but, generally fpeaking, .it 
js in the duration of a lunar month, fometimes of the pre- 
ceding or fucceeding lunation, that the refemblance is the moft 
palpable. 

The fares may be confulted, not only for rains, but alfo 
for falls of {now, thunder-ftorms, fogs and inundations.— 
This he fhews by feveral examples. It is true, the obfer- 
vations of this eminent inveftigator of nature have been con 
fined to the climate of Padua; but furely, it is a confiderable 
ftep made, to have difcovered even here the meteorogical cycle 
or period, which is the object of this Memoir. The pe- 
riod may perhaps exhibit fewer examples of correfpondence 
and regularity in northern countries, as incidental caufes 
that affect the temperature of the feafons, fuch as thunder- 
ftorms, are more diverfified and irregular in thefe countries 
than it fouthern climates. However, obfervers in all countries, 
will, no doubt, be engaged by the example of M. Toatpo, 
to examine how far this lunar period of the feafons is verified in 
their refpective climates. 

Tforta Politica e Litteraria della Grecia, &c. i.e. A Political 
and Literary Hiftory of Greece. By Cuarzres Denina. 
Profeflur of Eloquence in the Royal Univerfity of Turin, Di- 
rector of the Clafles of Hiftory and Belles Lettres in the Royal 
Academy, &c. Vol. I. and [f. 8vo. 1781.—The learning 
and tafte of the Abbé Denina are well known, and his Re- 
volutions of Italy have given him a high and deferved reputa- 
tion. Much inftruction and enteriainment may therefore be 
expected from this important work, of which we have here 
only the two firft volumes. The whole is to be comprifed in 
eight volumes. The Hiffory of Greece, in a State of Liberty, 
treated in 15 books, will occupy the firft four, which take in 
the moft remote period of Grecian ftory, and carry the work 
down to the death of Philip of Macedon, 344 years before the 
Chriftian sera. ‘The four laft volumes will contain the Hi/ory 
of Greece under the Kings of Mlacedon, which takes in a period 
of 390 years, from the reign of Philip to the reduction of Ma- 
cedonia into a Roman province, 140 years before Chrift. 

The two firft volumes go fo far down as the year 478 be- 
fore Chrift, and contain eight books. In the two firfz, the 
Author treats of the fabulous and heroic period of the Grecian 
hiftory, down to the zra of the Olympiads, where it approaches 
to the borders of truth, or at leaft of credibility. Here both 
his erudition and his critical touch are put to the trial, and ap- 
pear to advantage; and the ufe ke fometimes makes of alle- 
gory, and fometimes of hiftorical probability, to illuftrate an 
enormous accumulation of fables, is chafte and judicious. 
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More efpecially, his account of the manners and cuftoms of the 
Greeks, in thefe rude and early ages, difplays a very extenfive 
acquaintance with ancient learning ond phi lofophy ; and the detail 
into which he enters in deferibing t the food, raiment, and domettic 
life of this famuus people, their civil and political {vilem, their 
religion and mora!s,their progrefs in literature and military Gilace, 
is curious and cniertaining. The legiflation of Lycurgus, the 
Spartan commonwealth, the general progrefs of policy and mi- 
Jitary difcipline in the ftates of Greece, the eltablifhment of 
Grecian colonies in Afia Minor, Thrace, Italy, and other 
places, tne rife of their commerce with the Egyptians and 
AGiatics, the effe4is of popular infurreGions and commotions 
seeds the advancement of tyrannys: are ainply treated in the 
third book, which concludes with the hiftory of the firft age of 
the Grecian philofophy, and particularly of ‘Thales and the 
feven fages. 

Athens and Solon difplay their luftre in the foursh book, which 
begins with an efay on the progrefs of Grecian haoruenes at 
this period. Here the fatirical, dramatic, and lyric poets, as 
alfo the philofophers, pafsi in review. In this book, the energy 
which the Grecian ftates had derived from the leqiflation of 
Lycurgus and Solon, and which enabled them to make a ftand 
againit the Perfian monarchy, rendered formidable by its con- 
quefts in Afia and Egypt, is well reprefented in its caufes and 
effects, and all the illuftrious charaéters and events that adorn 
and enliven this great and fhining period of hiftory, are accu- 
yately exhibited to our view, 

The fecond volume and fifth book begin with a general view 
of the origin and grandeur of the Peifian monarchy, The 
whole of this book is taken up in relating the firit and fecond 
Perfian wars, and concludes with the famous. battle of Salamis. 
The other events of this war are related in the fixth book, 
which brings us to the end of the adminiftration of Pucicles. 
Here we fee Greece at the fummit of tafte, magnificence and 
ao enriched with ftatefmen, generals, philofophers, orators, 

hiftorians, poets and artilts, that raifed her reputation to the 
higheft pitch. This view of Grecian tafte and learning is exe 
hibited in an ample and brilliant reprefentation in the. feventa 
book, and forms an agreeable refting-place for the reader be- 
tween the Perfian war and the famous and fatal war of Pelo- 
ponnefus, which was the ruin of Greece. It is in this book 
that the Abbé Denina peculiarly difplays his tafte for the fine 
arts that embellifhed this noble period of Grecian profperity, 
and fhews his extenfive acquaintance with the literature and 
philofophy of the ancients. ‘The eighth book, which terminates 
this fecond volume, relates the principal events of the Pelo- 
ponnefian wary and will naturally excite the impatience of the 
yeades 
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reader for the publication of the fucceeding books. We gave, 
in one of our former Reviews, an account of another work of 
this kind, compofed by M. Cousin Despreavx. The two 
hiftorians of Greece are worthy to be compared ; and we may 
perhaps attempt this comparifon, when the Abbé Denina’ s work 


is finithed. Ra 
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ArT. XII. 


Letters on Political Liberty Addrefted to a Member of the Englith 
Houfe of Commons, on his being chofen into the Committee of 
an Affociating County. 8vo. 1s.6d. Evans, 1782. 


W have here fomething new, though the fubjcét is old, 

and we believe from a new Author in the political line ; 
and one who we think promifes fair to go beyond moft of his 
cotemporaries as a theorift. Nay, we do not recollect to have 
obdferved, fince Montefguieu, a p<n that bids fairer to advance 
the great and important fcience of politics, fome few fteps at 
Ieaft. 

May it not be hoped, now, on fome appearance of a revival of 
public virtue, that many more will ftep forth and exert theme 
felves, who would never have been known but for the late 
changes of men and meafures, and who would have died in ob- 
fcurity, defpairing of their country? And if this nation be not 
too far gone in the decline to recover, we hope fuch men may: 
produce great and good effeéts, and may draw the attention and 
exertions of the public to the very interefting fubject of thefe 
letters, 

Our Author, inviting me.. of knowledge to treat Politics as a 
{cience, obferves, © That government has been referred to the 
appointment of the deity ; to the regulations of patriarchs; tothe 
phyfical influence of climates ; to the ebullition of accidental cir 
cumftances producing the {pirit of anation; to a divine right in 
certain favoured families ; to fuperiority of talents ; to the pre- 
valence of force; to inherent rights; to a compact, &c. If 
Government be referable to any of thefe caufes, it may be toall. 

‘ Politics, afluming the rank of fcience, would not be left, as 
it is, to men of bufinefs, whofe active faculties may be as afto- 
nifhing as their powers of reflection are inconfiderable. 

* At this time the greateft man in every ftate, except China, 
are only paflengers in veflels conducted by ignorant mariners, 
and applying themfelves to every thing but me icience on which 
their fafety depends ; When the veilels are loft, philofophers are 
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funk in the abyfs in common with the vermin which infefled 
them. The firft concern of every man fhould be the nature and 
conftru€tion of the machine in which he is embarked onthe voy 
age of life.’ 

He eftablifhes and preferves the diftin€&tion hitherto not fuf- 
as between civil and political liberty ; the firft 
being the refult of Taws and regulations which define the bounda- 
ries of men’s actions as citizens of the fame community, and 
leave them free within thofe boundaries. Political liberty has a 
reference merely to the grand divifions of the ftate, the popular, 
the executive, and legiflative, and confitts in their freedom from 
the incroachments of each other. “‘Ichus, a community has no 
political liberty, whofe executive power influences or commands 
the legiflative, and where the people have no regular and practi- 
cable method of checking or controuling all the powers of go. 
vernment, -when they tranfgrefs their proper boundaries. 

At the Revolution, and fince the acceffion of the Hanover fa- 
mily, our civil liberties have been improved, while political li- 
berty has been almoft annihilated.—But when he fays, * our 
conftitution prefents to the view of the world one of the mof 
awkward and unmanageable fabrics which has ever been pro- 
duced by human folly,’ we hope he rather exaggerates, and that 
as this country affords yet greater fecurity, and more numerous 
‘incentives to induftry and exertion than any other we know, we 
hope its conftitution may yet contain the feeds of political li- 
berty; and whatever obftacles lie in the way, it is one of the 
moft improveable of the remaining Gothic ¢onftitutions, if the 
people can be made willing to reftore and improve it. 

He obferves, that the offices of all the members of any body or 
fociety are diftinct, and cannot encroach on each other without 
inconvenience and mifchief: and power, without a refifting 
and balancing power, is always hurtful. A legiflation and ma- 
giftracy, without an actual power in the people to preferve their 
political liberty, are abfurdities, or they are mafques for the fea- 
tures of defpotifm, 

A well-conftituted flate with perfe&tly feparate bodies to make 
laws, to execute them, and to confine all within their pro- 
per limits, is perhaps a fcientific idea; but ‘philofophers, like 
our Author, do well to hold it up. The pretended difference 
between theory and praétice has ever been the expedient of knaves 
and blockheads. 

That particular men may be averfe toreformation, is accounted 
for in a mafterly, though fatirical manner. 

_ He obferves, that in the time of the Saxons the ftate enjoyed a 
high degree of political liberty, of which he gives a fhort and 
elegant hiftory ;—and that a new conftitution was formed at the 
: Revolution, 
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Revolution, when, by providing for civil and not for political 
liberty, we have preferred the leffer to the greater bleffing. 

But our limits do not permit tranfcribing or explaining fo 
much as we could wifh, and we mutft refer to the original, which 
we would recommend to all who are interefted about their coun- 
try, and difpofed to think ; for the matter is exceedingly com- 
prefled, and the Letters are much in the manner of ‘Tacitus, 
written with great fpirit, precifion, and intelligence. 

The Writer diftinguifhes the populace and people, and repro- 
bates the doctrine that pretends to render the firft magiftrate not 
refponfible for his own actions.—Obferves, that nine-tenths of 
the property of the nation was in the hands of thofe who were 
averfe to the injury intended againft America,—and it began to 
appear, that property is not the {ure foundation of political power 
and libertv, 

‘When fuch writers appear, an old fubje& feems new again, 
or but little advanced. Men feem not yet fufficiently clear, with 
our Author, whether it be the property or the per/ons that confti- 
tute the ftate, and fhould be reprefented. In the prefent com- 
mercial and avaricious difpofitions of mankind, fome palliative 
medium between thele, is probably the beft that can be expected 
of them: Rich individuals, Xc. are likely always to have fome 
influence on government, but /uch influence will vary with pub- 
lic virtue. We apprehend men would as yet fee] bewildered, if 
property were to ceafe its ufual effeéts. We fear thofe who pof- 
fefs riches, and thofe who do not, will be found equally unwil- 
ling to reduce their value and importance. ‘The oppofition to 
limit the number of Peers proceeded from the Houfe of Commons. 
But the legiflature that is conftituted, or makes laws on fuch 
principles, muft be wrong, unjuft, and inadequate. 

But how to weed and keep out fuch natural vices and errors— 
to draw, the line round the fubje&s to which the people are ne- 
ceflary and competent—to limit—to decide many other quef- 
tions that naturally arife, will deferve the further explanation of 
fuch as our Author, and we hope the fubjedt will not reft here. 

The people poflefiing and exercifing an acknowledged and ree 
pular power of controul over the legiflative and executive powers, 
though delegated from the people, is now, we fear, fo new an 
idea, or fo long Jo#, that it may require much time, various 
trials and events, before it can be again underftood, practifed, 
and eftablifhed ; and we muft perhaps be content to arrive at it 
by fuch flow degrees and irregular aflociations as America, or 
Ireland, &c. and it feems to require fome great or critical occae 
hon. 

He not only ftates the evil in a mafterly manner, but propofes 
the remedy; and though here doétors may differ, we confefs at 
preient a partiality for his plan, according to which, by means of 
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divifion and arrangement, like organization, or the difpofitiong 
of an army, the greateft multitude may be made to feel, judge, act, 
&c. without confulfion, riot, or danger. His liberal anathemas 
againft the timid or defigning dread of innovation, are pointed 
aad elegant. We hope men differ lefs in opinion as they ad- 
vance in knowledge, though they feem to become thereby more 
timid and cautious of innovations. They need not fear. What. 
ever has been long fixed and eftablifhed becomes but too difficult 
to move when neceflary? Some may think this plan deviates too 
much from our prefent forms and manners, though it is only a 
revival of what Alfred probably practiced or meant, and although 
the moft ftriking part is oceafionally practifed in Scotland, where 
the people elect the electors of their members ; but it is ina bad 
manner, and they are not reprefentatives chofen by ballot. 

Many and various are yet the abettors of defpotifm. Some 
have aconfufed fancy that Government, meaning the executive 
power, fhou!d not be controuled, right or wrong. Mott of thofe 
bred at our univerfities have imbibed fuch prejudices, for which 
jadeed they were originally eftablifhed, though our Author may 
be an exception. 

Fewer, but far more ufeful, are thofe bold innovators and 
philofophers, fuch as our Author, who adopt their theories and 
principles of perfection, and freely follow wherever they may 
Jead. Such men, however fanciful and vifionary, are far from 
being the dangerous monfters that the timid, ignorant, or infi- 
dious, would make us believe ; they are generally the moft inno- 
eent and liberal, though unfuccefsful benefactors of mankind ! 
What is impracticable to-day may not be fo next century, and 
their memory may be revered by pofterity. 

Though we admire the great outline, the knowledge, fpirit, 
and elegance with which thefe letters are written, yet we think 
the plan not fufficiently developed. Where he differs {rom others, 
he does not take the trouble toexplain. A few cafes and ex- 
amples would help to illuftrate. He wields his pen and his prin- 
ciples with too much eafe and dexterity to be at a lofs in remov- 
ing any difficulties and objections that we can yet forefee. 

It appears here we have loft our political liberty, fo that all 
our civil rights are infecure, and at the mercy of a corrupt le- 
giflature, influenced and led by an executive power, which very 
lately had not many fteps to advance, in order to get into a fitu- 
ation where they might make or unmake what laws they pleafe, 
and fmile at all the efforts the people can ever be brought to 
make ; for while unarranged, they can do nothing—but mif- 
chief. 

Any minifter who really wifhes to ferve the people, would 
probably do more good by bringing together a few of the bett 
heads who have thought the deepeft on thefe fubjects, eae 
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ther by means of parliaments, who are inadequate and improper 
to judge or act in their own caule, or by confufed and numerous 
gflociations, 

By fuch a minifter and fuch men a political fociety might be 
formed, where the comprefled fcience of our author, the dif- 
fufive knowledge of a Gibbon, the rapid fagacity of a Fox, the 
verfatile genius of Burke, and the popular talents of other men 
and writers, might ferment and generate the cleareft and moft 
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Art. XII. 


Difcourfes on the Book of Ruth, and other important Subje&s; 
wherein the Wonders of Providence, the Riches of Grace, the 
Privileges of Beltevers, and the Condition of Sinners, are judi- 
ciouily and faithfully exemplified and improved. By the late Rev. 
Jonn Macgowan,. Svo. 53. Keith. 1781. 

HE fpiritualizing the hiftorical parts of Scripture may 
plead a very refpectable authority. The learned Father, 
ot. Origen, fet the examole; and his followers have been nu- 
merous. Few, indeed, of his imitators have been endowed with 
his abilities ; and fewer ftill] have arrived to that erudition for 
which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed. In fhort, the greater 
number who have ftarted as adventurers in this line, have dif- 
graced their profeilion ; and having adopted the worft part of 
their predeceflors example, leave us to deplore the want of that 
better part of it which ferved as a counterpoife to myiticiim and 
extravagance, 

This abfurd cuftom af allegorizing the Old Teftament pre- 
vailed mightily in the laft age among the Puritans and Noncon- 
formifts; and was the reigning fafhion ia thofe deplorable times 
when royalty made no part of the ftate, and decency no part of 
the church !|—when authority was facrificed at the fhrine of re- 
bellion; and enthufiafm, maddening round the land, \aid watte 
the temples of religion, and, in her eyele/s rage, dragged her mi- 
nifters from the altar. It was in thofe dark and peftilent times, 
when the learning of Hammond gave way to the crabbed and 
cloudy jargon of Qwen; and all the fenfe and eloquence of 
Barrow was negleéted for the puerile conceits of Dyer, Brookes, 
and Watfon—names juftly configned to eternal oblivion; and 
whole works, it they should be tound hereafter, will only ferve 
as the humiliating, but ftriking monuments of an age, when 
hypocrify was miftaken for fanétity; and the wildeft delufions 
of a fanatic fancy were blafphemouily fathered on the Holy Spi- 
rit of God ! 

We were led into thefe refle&tions by the perufal of the work 
before us, It afreth called forth the memory of thofe wretched 
days: 
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days: and the ghofts of defun/? teachers were conjured up by its 
fombrous magic, to fcow] with their accuftomed malignity over 
the beauteous forms of Wi/dom, Simplicity, and Religion. 

The prefent work is ufhered in by a Preface, written bya 
perfon who figns himfelf, J. Reynolds. It confifis chiefly of a 
éanting panezyric on the Author; and gives an account of fome 
of his edifying expreffions in his ‘laft ficknefs, ‘ when (fays this 
Prefacer) he took occafion, as opportunity offered, of opening 
to me his@vhole heart.’ © At one time he was in great darknefs 

oF foul, afd lamented exceedingly the withdrawings of the pre- 
ae of God. Two things he faid had deeply exercifed his 
thoughts, The one was, how thofe heavy and complicated af- 
fliétions which God had feen fit to lay upon him could work fo 
as to promote his real good. The other was, that God, his bef} 
friend, fhould keep at a diftance from his foul, when he bene how 
‘much his mind was diftrefled for the light of -his countenanee. 
«© O!” faid he, turning to me, and {peaking with great earneft- 
nefs, ** my foul longeth and panteth for God, for the living 
God. His /ove-vifits would cheer my foul, and make the heav 
affliction fit light upon me. ‘The wonted prefence of Jefus, my 
Redeemer, I cannot do without. 1 truft he will return to me foon ; 
yea, I know he will, in his own time 5 ; for he knows how much 
I need the influence of his grace.” 

This is being on very familiar terms with the Lord Jefus' 
But faints have peculiar privileges ; and they never fail to make 
a very free ufe of them. What in a faint would be filial Jiberty, 
would in a finner be downright impudence ! This idea of 
being on an eafy footing with ‘the Jord, reminds us of a certain 
Prefbyterian preacher of the laft age, who, in a fermon before 
the Rump parliament, laboured by a long train of particulars to 
prove, that delievers ought not to ftand upon niceties with God, 
but to prefs the point, “whatever it may be, fo home to him, as 
to put him out of countenance if he fhould prove backward in 
giving what they fol:cit. 

The experience (as it is called) of thefe faints is like an April 
day !—alcernate rain and funfhine! And the change is almott as 
fudden too! Mr. Macgowan, at one vifit of his confeffor , was be- 
clouded with ‘ heart-corruption;’ at another, he * had as much of 
heaven as he could held.’ So much of it indeed, that, according 
to Mr. Reynolds, it ran out of his eyes, though it could find no 
vent at his mouth! * Thus, I left, fays Mr. Reynolds, my 
much efteemed friend and brother 5 and the next news I heard of 
him was, that on Saturday evening (Nov. 25, 1780, in the 53d 
year of bis age) his immortal fpirit left the body, to go to the 
world of light and blifs, and keep an eternal Sabbath with God, 
angels, ond faints.’ Now, this is dying in the suBLImME!—-So 
much for the Author and the Editor too!—As for the work before 
US, 
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us, it is po/ffhumous. It is conduéted, on what is affectedly called 
the fpiritual plan: and our Author’s guide through this faéry 
land of the faints—we cry the ghoft of Spenfer AZercy !—was 
one Mr. Chriftopher Nefs, an ejected Nonconformift minifter 
of the laft century, who, as the Editor informs us, was Mr. 
Macgowan’s * favourite writer :’? and no wonder ;—for this Mr. 
Chriftopher Nefs, whofe name, for aught we know, may be 
found in Calamy, publifhed a work that would fafcinate a faint 
by the title, though fome wicked wits may make ufe of the 


- more precious part of it only by way of banter and ridicule, 


viz.—** The Hiftory and Myflery of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment.” Now, that the Hiffory of Ruth hath a precious my/lery 
in it, is the defign of the prefent work to demonftrate. It may 
Jie deep; but it is the more precious for that, when once we are 
fo lucky as to get at it. It doth not lie on the furface, obvious 
tocommon eyes. No! Itis the bufinefs of occult divines to 
dig for it, or dive for it; for fometimes it is hidden beneath the 
root of a Hebrew word ; and at other times, like an oyfter, it 
lies at the bottom of a muddy pool, and when it is unwedged 
rss bed, it requires a dextrous hand to get the pearl out 
of it! 

As a fpecimen of our Author’s dexterity in getting the pearl 
out of the oyfter, take, gentle Reader, the following : Ruth i. 
1,2. ‘* Now it came to pafs in the days when the Judges ruled, 
that there was a famine in the land; and a certain man of Beth- 
lehem Judah went to fojourn in the country of Moab, he and 
his wife, and his two fons. And the name of the man was Eli- 
melech, and the name of his wife Naomi,” &c. &c.—So much 
for the biflory; now for the myffery! © The believing church is 
Chrift’s Naomi, his fweet and pleafant one; and he is her Eli- 
melech, her God the King. For her he forfook the manfions 
of plenty and delight—with her he fojourned in a Moabitith 
world, amongft enemies to the God of Ifrael—there he died an 
accurfed death, to accomplifh her falvation—there he was buried, 
to purify the grave for her ufe; rofe again, to trample on all 
her enemies; and is now gone to Bethlehem, the houfe of bread, 
- prepare a place for his Naomi, on her arrival from the land of 

oab,’ 

Thefe, however, are but the fuperficial gleanings of myfti- 
cifm! ‘The preacher who had the honour of cutting into this 
holy ground with the boldeft hand, and who threw away the /et- 
ter of Scripture /ike chaff before the wind, to get at the true /eed 
of the Spirit, was Dr. John Everard. Now, Dr. John Everard 
had the fingular honour of being the precurfor of thofe gentle- 
men who have been fuch fhining ornaments, for the laft cen- 
tury, tothe houfe of faction and fanaticifm ! He had the honour 
of abufing Archbifhop Laud to his face within the very walls of 

Lambeth. 
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Lambeth. He had the honour of being called Dr. Never-onp by 
King James of punning memory ; for if he was let out of prifon 
one day for the fake of his friends, he was fure to be in again 
the next for the fake of a good confeience! For Dr. Everard was 
not content to walk by common rule. § His lips were his own, 
and who was Lord over him?’ As a proof of his fingularity we 
need not appeal to his hiftory, but to his fermons; and as his 
explanation of one text of the Old Teftament contains the ver 
quinteflence of all that Sath been faid, or can be faid by the 
profoundeft adepts in the Ai/fory and my/ery of things; and as 
there is an ingenuity and originality in it, that the miner pro- 
feflors of this art, not excepting Mr. Chriftopher Nefs and Mr, 
John Maceowan, could never attain to, we will beg leave to 
to prefent it to our Readers, by way of {fpecimen of that favour 
oratory, which the ruling rabble of the times ereéfed their ears 
toimbibe. The text is as follows, Jofh. 15, 16, 17. © And 
Caleb faid, he that fmiteth Kerjathiepher a taketh it, tohim 
will I gave Achfah my daughter to wife; and Othniel the fon 
of Kenaz, the brother of Caleb took it, and he gave him Achfah 
his dauphter to wife.’ The preacher having {tepped over the 
threfhold of the Aiffory; enters into the folema temple of the 
myflery, and puihes his way forward, even to the moft facred and 
hidden recefies !——And there-«there, the fecret comes out! 
Like another Archimedes the preacher cries out evpyxa! * Here, 
fays he, triumphantly—Jere ts Kerjathfepher and Caleb, and 
Othniel and Afchfah! See what fecrets and my fteries the Holy 
Spirit hath couched under thefe veils! For, as the names are in 
Hebrew, they exprefs nothing to an Englifh Reader; but read 
thofe in Englifh—take off their veil, and you may fee what 
* honey will come out of the mouth o f the eater, and out of the 
fting, what {weetnefs.’ Come tatte and fee, and det us fall to in 
the name of the Lord. 

‘What then is Kerjathfepher? In Hebrew it fignifies, the 
city of the book, or the city of the letter. 

‘ In the next place, what is Achfah? In Hebrew it figni- 
fies, the rending of the Veil. 

¢‘ And then what fignifies Caleb? In the Hebrew it is as 

much as to fay, my heart, or a perfect heart. 

© And what then is Othniel : ¢ in Hebrew it is God’s time, or 
the Lord’s fit opportunity. 

«The text, Beloved, in Englifh, is to be read thus:—And 
my heart, or a good heart faid, that whofoever taketh and 
fmiteth the city of the letter, to him will I give the tearing or 
the rending of the Veil. And Othniel took it, as being God’s 
fit time or opportunity, and he married Achfah, that is, he en- 
joyed the opening or the rending of the Veil, and thereby obtained 
the bleffing pofltfled by Achfah; for by this Veil being rent, 
5 he 
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he. became poffeffed both of the upper /prings, and of the nether 
rings. 

L In applying this doctrine to common ufe, the preacher exhorts 
his hearers to ftrike at the letter of fcripture with the vigor of 
Othniel, in order to get at the pofleffion of the fpiritual meaning, 
which like the coy Achfah, veiled from the public eye, mutt 
be fought with affiduity before it can be enjoyed with freedom ! 
© Let a good heart, fays this good Doétor, ufe the letter of the 
word and {pare not. ‘Take it, ftrike it, {mite it, tear it, chew it 
all to pieces; not becaufe he hates the letter, but as men do by 
meat, they tear it, champ it, chew it between their teeth, not 
becaufe they hate meat, but becaufe they would get all the nou- 
rifhment of it they poffibly can.’ 

This reminds us of Rabelais’ dog; and the great pains the 

oor animal took in cracking a very hard and a very dry bone. 
"Twas all for the fake of a little marrow !—So very /ittle, in 
truth, that if the dog had not been very hungry, he would not 
have given himfelf the trouble. 

Some perfons may think that we have treated this fubje& with 
an unbecoming levity. We are not confcious however of the 
leaft defign to ridicule what is ferious ; and fuch is our veneration 
for the holy fcriptures, that to fee them burlefqued by miftake, 
excites our pity, as to {ce them burlefqued by defign, would ex- 
cite our indignation. The fanaticifm of Mr. Macgowan is that 
in earneft, which the infidelity of Woolfton was difguifed with 


in jeft. B.. ook . 
ArT. XIV. 


Ele&ion Cafes, determined during the firft Seflion of the Fifteenth 
Parliament of Great Britain, by Committees of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, appointed by virtue of Stat. to Geo. Ill, Reported by 
Jobn Phillips, Barritter, of the Inner Temple. Vol.1I, 8vo. ss. 
Boards. Cadell. 1752. 

HE important improvement in the trial of controverted 
ele€tions, projected and carried into a law, by the Jate 

Mr. Grenville, wanted nothing to affimilate it to a regular 





‘court of judicature, but an able and judicious reporter of the 


determinations of the refpective committees. Though their de- 
cifions may perhaps want fome of the properties which give to 
precedents a binding force, and make them a rule of conduct 
to {ucceeding times; yet itis impoffible that former decifions on 
the fame points fhould not carry weight with other committees, 
as at leaft aflifting their determinations, if not concluding their 
judgments. ‘The only queftion then is, whether it be not more 
defireable to have recourfe to printed reports of fuch decifions, 
than that they fhould be merely cited from memory, which is 
fubject to fo many fallacies, and is fo little to be depended upon, 

where 
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where the facts are numerous and complicated, and where the 
law is to arife from the facts, | 

The Grenville a&t (as it is called) was fortunate in this refpect 
that a Gentleman of abilities at the bar attended the eleGtion 
committees the very firft Seffion after the act was perpetual, and 
gave to the public a valuable collection of the moft important 
decifions during that Parliament. His Work *, of which we 
gave an account, appeared in our Review at the time of its pub- 
lication, has been of fignal benefit in giving uniformity and 
confiftency to the determinations of this new judicature. It 
comprized in the whole about 25 cafes, and moft of the reports 
were enriched with notes by the reporter, containing much col- 
lateral information and parliamentary learning. 

The prefent publication takes in only four eleGtion cafes, all 
of which. have been determined in the prefent Parliament, viz, 
Ayrthire, Sudbury, Milborne Port, and Lyme-Regis. They 
are introduced with the following fhort advertifement: 

¢ My engagements at the Coventry elegtions led me to attend 
the hearing of that petition before the committee; and, as [| 
write fhort-hand with fome expedition, I took minutes of the 
proceedings. The favourable opinion which fome Gentlemen 
eiitertained of thofe minutes, added to the requeft of my friends, 
induced me to attend other committees.— When I had taken fe- 
veral cafes, fome of the counfel, who are at the head of the pro- 
feffion, advifed me to print them; and it has been no {mall en- 
sates vel me fo to do, that they were pleafed to read, and 
approve of them. But I confefs, that I fhould have publithed 
the proceedings on the Ayrfhire petition with more fatisfaCtion, 
if I had been better acquainted with the laws and cuftoms of 
Scotland. The great length of the cafes, has obliged me to o- 
mit almoft all the notes which were originally intended for ins 
fertion.’ 

This apology for omitting the notes will hardly be deemed 
fatisfactory to thofe who obferve the very little matter that is 
contained in this volume, though by the dexterity of the Prin- 
ter, it is expanded to 400 pages, with the help of a broad 
margin (and other ingenious methods, which appear to have 
been firft invented, and brought io perfection by the dealers in 
light fummer reading for ladies), The Ayrthire cafe, of which 
the reporter {peaks fo modeftly, takes up near one third of the 
whole volume, and is as dry in the report as, we doubt not, it 
was at the trial. 

On the whole, thefe reports for the reafon given above, are 
better than noreports at all; and will derive an adventitious 





* Hittory of the Cafes of Controverted Elections, by Silvefter Dou- 
glas, Efq. Sce Review, Vols. LIfl. and LIX. . 
6 value, 
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value, when bound up in the fame fet with the cafes, publifhed 
by Mr. Douglas, whom we are forry we cannot felicitate on 
the fuccefflor, who has thus taken up the pen which he has laid 


down.— Non fimili frondefcit virza metallo. a hy 
e 
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Agr. AV. 
Specimens of ‘Fuftice, Humility, and Uniformity, in another Letter to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Maasfeld. By Mr. Burtenfhaw. 
4to, 35. Kearfley. 1782. 


S fome literary cooks have, of Jate, ferved up to the Pub- 
lic divers ragouts and olios under the ftile and title of the 
BeauTies of Johnfon, the BeauTigEs of Sterne, &c. Mr. 
Burtenfhaw is willing to difplay to the world the BrauTies of 
Lord Mansfield. The fpecimens, however, of juftice, humility, 
and uniformity, which his title-page announces, are to be un- 
derftood in an ironical fenfe; and the great man, to whom the 
letter is addrefled, will probably feel no very lively emotions of 
gratitude for the pains the writer has taken to illuftrate his ju- 
dicial character. Lord Mansfield, it feems, has had the mif- 
fortune to decide more than one caufe in which Mr, Burten- 
fhaw’s property has materially been affected, and to this fource 
will the world be apt to attribute the fpleen which tinétures his 
pen. If it be a ftanding maxim, that no man is to be received 
as a witnefs in his own favour on a queftion of Faét ; it mutt be 
equally true, that no man is a proper judge in his own caule, 
on a queftion of Law. Asa lawyer, Mr. Burtenfhaw’s autho- 
rity, when weighed in the fcale againit that of Lord Mansfield, 
and the other Judges, will, we apprehend, make few profelytes. 
As a writer, we have given our opinion of him on a former oc- 
cafion *, He is verbofe, and rambling ; with a mixture of wit 
and humour, uncontrouled by a correct judgment. Cafes and 
metaphors are jumbled together; Jaw and poetry, argument and 
banter, take place alternately, ‘The Reader is firit dazzled, 
and then difgufted ; and finds neither fufficient inftruGtion, nor 
fufficient amufement to repay him for the {pace he travels over. 


* 6 Letters to Lord Man:field,” Rev. July 1781. p. 44. 
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t> The © Difquifitions on several Subjeéts,’ and Dr. Towers’s 
Vindication of Locke’s Political Principles, againf? Dean Tucker, in 
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Page 55, 1.7. fromthe bottom, for ‘ and,’ r. with, 
=-—= 60, 1. 6. from the bottom, for £ of,’ r. zz. 
—— 65, 1.2. Del, the words ¢ It is cold and obfcure.’ 
d —— 67, 1. 10. For ‘ prefumptive,’ r. pre/umptuous. 
—— 1383, 1. 3. from the bottom, del. the comma at ‘ expedted.’ 
— 194, ]. 18. Del. the comma after ‘ none.’ 
— 207, par. 4. 1. 11. For *unharmonius,’ r. barmonius. 
—— 1215. For ‘ decifive,’ r. delufive. 
—— 211, I. 5. from the bottom, for ‘in muniment,’ r. iz the munis 
ment room, Ce j 
—— —— }], 6. For * Authority,’ r. Authenticity. | 
—— 216, |. 4. from the bottom, for ‘ farms,’ r. terms. 
—— 217, 1.16. For ‘ embrice,’ r. ewbrice. 
— 221, 1.1, For ‘ they will execute,’ r. they will adbere to and 
execute, &c. 
]. 2. For * they may find convenient,’ r. they may find it 
convenient, 
—— 223, par. 3. 1. 3. for ‘and renders him fit for nothing elfe,’ r. 
and ruins his conffitution. 
—— 292, 1.3. for ‘all,’ r. ii, 
—— 300. In the title of the firft article of the catalogue, for * warof 
ports, r. war cf pofts. 
e——= 320. In the 8th line of the par. concerning the rot in fheep, take 
away ‘ that,’ and place it before Sad, in the line preceding. 
—— 353. par. 2. line 1. for ‘caft,’ r. ca/s. 
—— 356. (the note) for * Perdinand,’ r. Ferdinand. 
——— 361, I. 1. del. the comma after ‘ fas.’ 
—— 362, 1. 4. from bott. col. 2d. for 0°’, 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. ‘ 
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To the REMARKABLE PaAssAGEs in this Volume. 








Cip, phofphoric, how to pro- 
cure, na ftate of more than 
common purity, 137. 

| Apair, Mr, teriible effe&is of a 

ftorm of lightning at his houfe, 

/ 375 

Aneve et Theodore, 465. 

Akxewnsipge, Dr. anecdotes rel. to, 

20. 

ALcANDER, a poetic tale, by Ma- 

; fon, 407. 

ALEMB:C, improved conftruciion 
of, for the diftillation of large 
quantities, fo as to increaie the 
production, and leffen the ex- 
pence, 133. 

Atumemines, in Italy, fome ac- 
count cf, oo. 

America, her dfpote with Great 
Brit. fet in a fttiking light, 13¢. 
Gencral Table of her fhipping, 
in 1769, 443. 

. Autor, M. See Missronaries. 

AxGLEs, and angular diitances. 
See ROCHON. 

Axts. See | EXMITES. 

Arnoup, Mr. controve fy rel. to 
his time kerners, 335 








*3 355° 
Azyr, AZ, Vicq. a’. his memoir 
: on the 24 and 3d cervical pair 


cf nerves, SCI. 
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B ILMENTS complete Cefinition 
*- Of, 25 Law of, further ile 
luitraced, 295. 




























Beauty, philofophical definitions 
of, 527. 

BertucrotT, M. his mechanic:, 
&c. 404. F 

Bezour, M. engaged wih Meff. ) 
Lavoifier and Vandermonde, in 
thermomet. experiments, 49). 

Biste. See LanGcuace. 

BorpeENnus&, M. his Mem. on the E 
neceflity of performing the Ce- ; 
farian Operation on women who : 
die in pregnancy, so}. | 

Brereton, Mr, his acc. of the 
terrible effects of lightning at 
Eaitburn, 374. 

Brisson, M. his exper. on the re- 
fracting power of liquors, 500. 
Beistoi, Earl of, [and Bithop] 
Sketch of his character, 382. 
Bucu-fiogs, American, ftrange 

Rory of, 253. 
Bure AMPOOTER, river, defcribed, 
367. 
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Arinet Councils, eficial ani 
efficient, 7C,» 
Cavet, Ivi. his memoir on the re- 
fratting power of liquors, 590 
Caourcnouc, curious experi- 
ments On that fingular vegetable 
produdion, 139 

Cassini, M. his obf. rel. to Nat. 
Hitt. in his travels in Italy, 499. 
His acc. of a geotileman wi 
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IN DE X. 


lity fimilar to that of the tor- 
pedo, 409, 500. 

Cretipacy, as impofed on the 
clergy, by the church of Rome, 
jufily exploded, 156. 

Cuartrsl, circumftantial account 
of his imprifonment in Carif- 
brock caftie, 35. Of his at- 
tempt to e!cape, 37. 

CHATTERTON, acc, of him, and 
his publications, 208. 

CuemisTry, various obf, and «x- 
periments rel. to, 99, 134, 372 
§93- 

Cuivatry poetically defcribed, 
342. 

Curist, the duration of his mi- 
niltrv, 16. 

CuRONOLOGIE phyfique des erup- 
tions eteints de la France, 467. 
Cisor, M. Sce Missionaries. 
Ciimate, influence of, on the 
moral chara¢ter of man, 22. 
Cotonies, American, in what re- 
{pects rather hurtful than advan- 

tageous to Great Britain, 425. 

Connecricutsriver, defcripiion 
of, 254. 

Country, poor or rich according 
to its population, 423. 

Crort, Mr. his biographical anec- 
dotes of Dr. Young, 113. 


D iuBENTON, M. his methods 
of improving the breed of 

fheep, 502. 

Draru of Menteith, an ancicnt 
Scottihh ballad, 292. 

Diuspate, Baron, his lak publi- 
cation relative to inoculation, 
172. Curious anecdote rel. to 
his practice in Rutha, 172. 

DisTirL,aTrox. See ALEMRIC. 

Dozcon, Dr. his acc. of a fingue 
lar African wind, 365. 

Dourlas, Sir Charles, his Letter to 
Mr. Thomfon, 455. 


Deess of the beaus of this coun- 


try, in the rath century, $7. 
Dyer, the poet, obfery, on 


Wwrilings, 117. 


ARTHQUAKES, In Wales, a re. 
markable circumftance relative 
to, 372. 

Epucation, thoughts on, 340. 

ELEcTRICITY, remarks and ex. 
periments rel. to, 175. 

« See alfo Cassinrz, 

E.1zabetTu, Q, her reign, and 
the age the lived in, favourable 
to poetry, 162. 

EncycLrorepis—the celebrated 
French Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, pro/peflus of a new 
edit, of, with a different ar- 
rangement of the materials, 514, 





TAnmMeER, American, pleafine de- 
{cription of the life of, before 
the breach with England, 4oz. 

Feast, curious account of one, 
with the prices of the provifions, 
in the 14th century, 58. 

Fermen, Dr. his hilt. of Surinam, 
tranflated, 14%. 

Forster, J. Keinhold, defcribes, 
in the Philof. Tranfa@tions, the 
tvger-cat of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 365. 

Fortis, Abbé, his acc, of alum- 
mines in Italv, 500. 

Fourcroy, M. his elementary 
infiructions in natural hift. &c. 
400, 


Amine Iefs prevalent in warm 
than in cold climates, 27. 
Gancrs, river, acc. of, 366. See 

alfo BuRRAMPOOTER. 

Garpen, Englith, Mr. Mafon’s 
poem on, completed, 405. 

Genuis, Mad, her Adele, &c, or 
Letters on Education, 465. 

GovERNMENT, and law, _prin- 
ciples of difcaffed, 191—199. 

Gravitation,Kepler’s theory of, 
182, Other notions of, 133. 

Cray, the poet, his writings crie 
ticiled, 122. 

Guenter, Abbé, author of the 
Jew’s Letters to Voltaire, 542 
A new edition of that much ap- 

pliuded work, ib, 
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PUAttess memoirs of, and eu- 

logium on, that great phyfio- 

logilt, 508. Exemplary manner 
of his death, 512. 

Harvatan, a fingular African 
wind, defcribed, 365. 

Jenry VIII. his talent for poe- 
try, 85. 

Herscuet, Mr. his aftronomical 
obf, on the rotation of the pla- 
nets round their axes, made 
with a view to Ccetermine whe- 
ther the earth’s diurnal motion 
is perfectly equabdle, 374. 

HIGcHvanps, of Scotland, ancient 
and modern (late of, with refpect 
to literature and poetry, 51. 

Hunter, William, his new me- 
thod of employing the frew, 
373° ; 

Hutton, Mr, his certificate in fa- 
vour of Mr, Thompfon’s im- 
provement in the conitrudtion of 
a frigate, 455. 


DLENESS the vice of hot cli- 
mates, 26. 

Jeacousy, lefs prevalent in 
northern than in fouthern cli- 
mates, 24. 

Jeurat, M. his obferv. of the 
moon, 505- | 

Ixnrants, whofe mothers have 
died in pregnancy, faved by the 
Cefaiian operation, 501. 

InccutaTion for the f{mail-pox, 
Baron Dimfdale’s prefent method 
of performing, 173- 

Jounson, Sam. remarks on a fen- 
timent of his, unfavourable to 
liberty, 121. 

Justices of the peace, remarks 
rel. to their office, 45. 

Justixian, Emperor, his ufeful 
defign of reforming the ancient 
Roman leg flaiion 205. 


EmpenrexLt, Admiral, his let- 
ter in behalt of Mr. Thomp- 
fon’s plan tor improvements in 
the conftruétion of trigates, 455. 
Eirwan, Mr. his exper. on the 
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fpecific gtavities and attractive 
powers of various faline fub- 
flances, 372. 


Ancuace, Englifh, how in- 
fluenced by the tranflation of 
the bible, o1. o 

Lavoisier, M. his VIII. Chee 
mical Memoirs. See BezouT. 

Law, William, his laft words, and 
infcription on his tomb, 155. 

Lecons elemanatires de hift, nat. 
et de chymie, 466. 

Leresvre de Villbrune, his edit. 
of Silius Italicus, 467. 

Lens, burning. See Cadet. See 
Brisson. — 

Liquors, fermented, cuftomary 
drinking of, its influence on the 
morals and manners of men, 28. 
On their health, &c. 29. 

Liver. See Portrat. 

LoNcirupeE, contraverfy rel. to. 
See ARNOLD. 

Luxury, carried to the higheft 
degrees in hot climates, 26, 

LyttTe.ton Ld, ftricture on his 
poetry, 121. 


M4trer, David, his character, 
118. 

Mara.tpi, M. his obf, on the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter, 505. 

Marot, Clement, his poetical 
chara&ter, 86.—His verfion of 
the pfalms, ib. Brings pfalm- 
finging into fafhion at the court 
of France, 87.—Ufe made of 
them by Calvin, 88. 

MeEcHANIQUE appliquée aux arts, 
&c. 464. 

Mewueorres concern, hiffoire, les 
feiences, &c. Vols. VIl. and 
Vitt, By the miffionaries or 
Peking, 466. 

Mens, the painter, his obfcure 
explication of beauty, 527. 

Messter, M, his obf, of a prodi- 
gious quantity of fmall globules 
pafline bevore the fun’s difk, 498. 

_ on the comets of 177% 
and 1772, 505. 
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Mitty, Count de, his mem, con 
cerning an .aeriform fubttanc 
emanating from the human bo 
dy, 504, 

Mrsstonaries of Peking, their 
mem. of the arts, manners, Sc. 
of the Chinefe, Vols. VII. and 
VIll, 466. 

Monter, M. le, his obf. on the 
incitnation of the magnetic 
needle, 499. 

Mysrycism, in religion, ridi- 
culed, 556. 

Music. See Sounps. 


Avat architecture, 444. 
NEEDLE, magnetic, obf en the 

inclinatian of, by M. le Mar- 

nier, 499: 

by M. le Gentil, ib. 

Nerves, of the 2d and 3d cer- 
vical pair, obf. rel..to, sor. 

Non, ‘Abbe St. his travels, re- 
prefented in a feries of engrav- 
ings, 465. 

New HAVEN, in Conneficut, cu- 
rious code of laws eftablifhed 
there, 255. 
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Ov: to the memcry of Captain 
Cook, 72. 
Osstan, controverfy relat. to, 48. 


PENNant, Mr. his account of the 
Turkey, 366.——Of feveral 
earthquakes in Wales, 372 

Penrose, Mr. his chara&er, 335. 
His Field of Bat:le, a poem, 
3306 

Perripy, lefs prevalent in cold 
than in hot climates, 24. 

PsrouneET, M. his memoir on 
the piers of bridges, 506. 

PHLOGISTON, exper. and rem. 
On, COs 

PuysiocNomy confidered as a 
feience, 482, 497. 

PLanets, obf. on the rotation of, 
round their axes, See Her- 
SCHEL, 

PLroucu, mace ule of for exer- 
caic to an infant, 4O4. 
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Poetry, the natural propenfity 
of mankind to, philofophically 
confidered, 

— Enpliih, obf. on the 
fiate of, in the age of Eliz, 162, 

Pops, Mr, his poetical g qualifica. 
tious candidly difcrimin ated 1,270. 

Porta, M., his mem. concerning 
certain difeafes of the liver, 
602. 

Poputattow of England, rem, 
on the preient ftate of, 142, 

3335 4.23. 

Psatms,  hiftorical account of 
French and [..glith tranflations 
of, 86. 

——— vindicated from the charge 
of inculcating a malevolent fpi- 
rit, 169. 

Pripe, the vice of hot climates, 
23. ; 

Prospectus, of a methodical 

Cyclopedia, or new arrange. 

ment of the great Encyclopedic, 

In 53 4to. vols. 514. 
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ENNEL, Mr. his account of the 
Ganges and Burrampooier 
rivers, 365. 

Rocnuon, Abbé, his inventions for 
meafuring angular diitances, and 
apparent diameters of objects, 
6c6. | 

Romans, ‘their legal polity in- 
veltioated, 195,——1m provements 
in under Conitantine, &c. 202. 
Juftinian Code, 203.— Their 
government under the Confuls, 
244, Appointment of Sylla to 
the office of perpetual dictator, 
245. 

Rome, reflections on the fall of, 
461. | | 
Rot, in fheer, enquiry into the 
caufe of, 79. ‘The Corres- 

PONDENCE. 

Rousseau, J. J. his memory a- 
bufed, by Diderot, 513. 

— his confeffions of 





his own faults, &c. 532. Anec- 
cotes of the firft 30 year. of his 
life, ab. 
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RowLetan controverfy, 206, 321, 
433° . 

Russi, a complete hiftory of, 
publifhed at Paris, 512. 


GANnpwicn, Earl of, fketch of 
his character, 382. 

Saros, or cycle of feafons, new 
difcovery of, $48. 

Screw, new method of employ- 
ing, to altronomical and other 
purpoles, 373. 

Scyjour, M. Dionis du, h's con- 
tinuation of his new analytical 
methods of calculating eclipfes 
of the fun, &c, 505. 

Sueep, French memoir concern- 
ing the improvement of, 502. 
SHENSTONE, the poet, fome ace 
count of him, and his works, 

119. 

Sutp-building, plan for improve- 
ment in, with refpect to fri- 
gates, &c. 445. 

SaippinG, of N, America, gene- 
ral, table of, 5 43- 

Silius Italicus, correct edit. of, 467. 

SmeaTHMAN, Mr. his curious 
account of the termites, or white 
ants, of Africa, &c. 368. 

Sono of Solomon, fpecimen of a 
new tranflation of, by a Lady, 
258. 

SouLaviE, Asse, his account of 
extinguifhed Volcanoes in the 
S. of France, 467. 

SounDNESS in religious matters, 
what, 79. Whatitis act, ib. 

Sounps, mufical, the philofophy 
of, 12. 

Sreezt, Mrs. Anne, her exccllent 
character, 337. Specimen of 
her poetry, 333. 

SuGARS, impolicy and injuftice of 
forcing the prize carzoes of out 
of the kingdom, 73. 

SuRINAw, brief account of Fer- 
men’s hilt, of, 148. 

Surrey, Earl of, his poetical 
character, 81.—Memoirs of his 
life .nd death, 82. 
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SyPHon, fome new remarks sels 
to that infirument, 180. 


Actics, remarks rel. to 41. 
TEa, its effects on thofe who 
are cultomary drinkers of it, 31.6 

TERMITES, See SMEATHMAN. 

THELYPHTHORA Criticifed, 127. 

Teor des loix criminelles, 463. 

THERMOMETER, See BezeuT. 

THISTLETHWAYTE, Mr. his lete 
ter Concerning Chatterton, 328. 

Tree-frog, in America, deicrip- 
tion Of, 254. 

Trinity, dorine of, contrafted 
with the Unitarian principles in- 
culcated in the New Tell. 103. 

Turkey originally broughe froma 
America, 366, 


ANDERMONDE, Sce Bezour. 
Vice philofophically coni- 
dered, 1. 

Universiries of Great Britain, 
anecdotes rel, to the flate of, ia 
the 13th and 14th centuries, 56. 

Vo.Tatre, his merit, as a ce- 
nius appretiated, 4. 

VoOxvaGe pittore/que, ou defcriplion 
de Naples, &c, 465. 


7Arvitue’s theory of penal 
laws, 463. 

Water, the cuftomary drinking 
of, favourable to morality 2%, 
In what refpeéts conducive to 
health, ib, 

Watts, Dr, lefs orthodox in his 
Jater than in his earlier years, 
170. 

Weutzs, Mr. his certificate in f2- 
vour of Mr, Thomfon’s pro- 
pofed frigate, 456. 

West, Gilbert, fome account of, 
21, 

Witxes, John, his chara&er fae 
tirically fketched, 132. 

WiIxkELMANS, Abbe, anecdotes 
re!. to his life and chara&ter, 
377. Account of his unfortue 
nate death by affaflination, 381. 
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Farther acc, of this very refpe&t- Wryar, Sir Tho. a moral poet off 
able antiquary, 518. His Fami- confiderable merit, 85. 
liar Leiters, ib. 
Woopuouse, Mr. his account of Ounce, Dr. his life, 113. His 
the retin fheep, 80. poetical character, 116. 
Woot, and woolen trade, contro- 
verfial tracts rel. to, 227, 389. Zin kK, M. Laffone’s memoir con. 
See alfO DauBENTON. cerning, 504. 
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